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introduction. 


I v the sacred literature of the Brahmans, in the strict 
sense of the term, he. to the Veda, there belongs a certain 
number of complementary works without whose assistance 
16 stu ° ent Is > according to Hindu notions, unable to do 
more than commit the sacred texts to memory. In 
t ae first place all Vedic texts must, in order to be under¬ 
stood, be read together with running commentaries such as 
oaya«a s commentaries on the Sawhilas and Br4hma»as, 
and the BMshyas ascribed to Sankara on the chief Upani- 
shads. but these commentaries do not by themselves 
conduce to a full comprehension of the contents of the 
sacred texts, since they confine themselves to explaining 
the meaning of each detached passage without investigating 
its relation to other passages, and the whole of which they 
form part; considerations of the latter kind are at any rate 
introduced occasionally only. The task of taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of the contents of the Vedic writings as a 
whole of systematising what they present in an unsyste¬ 
matic;^ form, of showing the mutual co-ordination or sub¬ 
ordination of single passages and sections, and of reconciling 
contradictions—-which, according to the view of the orthodox 
commentators, can be apparent only—is allotted to a sepa¬ 
rate rastra or body of doctrine which is termed Mtm&msSi, 
ne. the investigation or enquiry *ar‘ viz. the enquiry 

into the connected meaning of the sacred texts. 

Of this Mifflftwsa two branches have to be distinguished, 
the so-called earlier (pflrva) MimawsA, and the later (uttara) 
Mimosa The former undertakes to systematise the 
katmakawa, i.e. that entire portion of the Veda which is 
concerned with action, pre-eminently sacrificial action, and 
which comprises the Sawhitos and the Bnihmaeas exclusive 
ot the Arawyaka portions; the latter performs the same 
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ce with regard to the so-called i.e, 

art of the Vedic writings which includes the Arawyaka 
portions of the BrahmavaSj and a number of detached 
treatises called Upanishads. Its subject is not action but 
knowledge, viz, the knowledge oi Brahman, 

I At what period these two j&stras first assumed a definite 
form, we are unable to ascertain. Discussions of the nature 
of those which constitute the subject-matter of the Purva 
Mim&tfzsd must have arisen at a very early period, and the 
word Miixiawsa itself together with its derivatives is 
already cm ployed in the Brahmawis to denote the doubts 
and discussions connected with certain contested points of 
ritual. The want of a body of definite rules prescribing how 
to act, Le.. how to perform the various sacrifices in full 
accordance with the teaching of the Veda, was indeed an 
urgent one, because it was an altogether practical want, 
continually pressing itself on the adhvaryus engaged in 
ritualistic duties. And the task of establishing such rules 
was moreover a comparatively limited and feasible one; for 
the members pf a certain Vedic ,vakha or school had to do 
no more than to digest thoroughly their own brahmawa and 
sawhita, without being under any obligation of reconciling 
with the teaching of their own books the occasionally con¬ 
flicting rules implied in the texts of other rakhas. It was 
assumed that action, as being something which depends on 
the will and choice of man, admits of alternatives, so that 
a certain sacrifice may be performed in different ways by 
members of different Vedic schools, or even by the followers 
of one and the same jr&kha. 

The Uttara Mima^sd^astra may be supposed to have 
originated considerably later than the Purva Mtma///sa. In 
the first place, the texts with which it is concerned doubtless 
constitute the latest branch of Vedic literature. And lathe 
second place, the subject-matter of those texts did not call 
for a systematical treatment with equal urgency, as it was 
in no way connected with practice; the mental attitude of 
the authors of the Upanishads, who in their lucubrations on 
Brahman and the soul aim at nothing less than at definite¬ 
ness and coherence, may have perpetuated itself through 
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iy generations without any great inconvenience resulting 
therefrom. 

But in the long run two causes must have acted with 
ever-increasing force, to give ail impulse to the systematic 
working up of the teaching of the Upanishads also. The 
followers of the different Vedic .y&kh&s no doubt recog¬ 
nised already at an early period the truth that, while 
conflicting statements regarding the details of a sacrifice 
can be got over by the assumption of a vikalpa, i. e. an : 
optional proceeding, it is not so with regard to such 


topics as the nature of Brahman, the relation to it of the 
human soul, the origin of the physical universe, and the like. 
Concerning them, one opinion only can be the true one, and 
it therefore becomes absolutely incumbent on those, who 
look on the whole body of the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, to demonstrate that their teaching forms a con¬ 
sistent whole free from all contradictions. In addition 
there supervened the external motive that, while the karma- 
kCind'd of the Veda concerned only the higher castes of 
brahmanically constituted society, on which it enjoins 
certain sacrificial performances connected with certain re¬ 
wards, the^anaka/fc/a, as propounding a certain theory of 
the world, towards which any reflecting person inside or 
outside the pale of the orthodox community could not but 
take up a definite position, must soon have become the 
object of criticism on the part of those who held different 
views on religious and philosophic things, and hence stood 
in need of systematic defence. 

At present there exists a vast literature connected withthe 
two branches of the Mimawsa. We have, on the one hand, all 
those works which constitute the Purva Mimawsa-rastra—or 
as it is often, shortly but not accurately, termed, the Mirna/wsa- 
A'llstra—and, on the other hand, all those works which are 
commonly comprised under the name VeduiUa-mstra, At 
the head of this extensive literature there stand two collec¬ 
tions of Sfitras (L e. short aphorisms constituting in their 
totality a complete body of doctrine upon some subject), 
whose reputed authors are 6’aimini and Badaraya«a. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the composition of those two 
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-ctions of Sittras was preceded by a long series of pre¬ 
paratory literary efforts of which they merely represent the 
highly condensed outcome. This is rendered probable By 
the analogy of other r&stras, as well as by the exhaustive 
thoroughness with which the Sutras perform their task of 
systematising the teaching of the Veda, and is further 
proved by the frequent references which the Sutras make to 
the views of earlier teachers. If we consider merely the 
preserved monuments of Indian literature, the Sutras (of the 
two Mimtw/scis as well as of other rastras) mark the begin ¬ 
ning ,* if we, however, take into account what once existed, 
although it is at present irretrievably lost, we observe that 
they occupy a strictly central position, summarising, on the 
one hand, a series of early literary essays extending over 
many generations, and forming, on the other hand, the head 
spring of an ever broadening activity of commentators as 
well as virtually independent writers, which reaches down to 
our days, and may yet have some future before itself. 

The general scope of the two MimAwsa-sCitras and their 
relation to the Veda have been indicated in what precedes. 
A difference ol some importance between the two has, how¬ 
ever, to be noted in this connexion. The systematisation of 
the karmakctWa of the Veda led to the elaboration of two 
classes of works, viz, the Kalpa-sutras on the one hand, and 
the Purva Mimawsa-sutras on the other hand. The former 
give nothing but a description as concise as possible of the 
sacrifices enjoined in the Brahnm//as; while the latter 
discuss and establish the general principles which the 
author of a Kalpa-sutra has to follow, If he wishes to render 
his rules strictly conformable to the teaching of the Veda. 

1 he gn&nakknda. of the Veda, on the other hand, is systema¬ 
tised in a single work, viz. the Uttar a Mimawsd or Vcd&nta- 
sfitras, which combine the two tasks of concisely stating the 
teaching of the Veda, and of argumentatively establishing 
the special interpretation of the Veda adopted in the Sutras. 
This difference may be accounted for by two reasons. In 
the first place, the contents of the kannakfim/a, as being of 
an entirely practical nature, called for summaries such as 
the Kalpa-sutras, from which all burdensome discussions of 









method are excluded ; while there was no similar reason for 
the separation of the two topics in the case of the purely 
theoretical science of Brahman. And, in the second place, 
the Vedcinta-sfttras throughout presuppose the Pftrva 
sfttras. and may therefore dispense with the 
discussion of general principles and methods already esta¬ 
blishes in the latter. 

The time at which the two Mimftwsa-sutras were com- \ 
posed we are at,present unable to fix with any certainty; j 
a few remarks on the subject will, however, be made later J 
JB: Their outward form is that common to all the so- ' 
called Sfttras which aims at condensing a given body of 
doctrine in a number of concise aphoristic sentences, and 
often even mere detached words in. lieu of sentences. 
Besides the Mlm&wsa-sfttras this literary form is common 
to the fundamental works on the other philosophic systems, 
on the Vcdic sacrifices, on domestic ceremonies, on sacred 
law, on grammar, and on metres. The two Mimftwsft- 
sfttras occupy, however, an altogether exceptional position 
in point of style. All Sfttras aim at conciseness; that is 
clearly the reason to which this whole species of literary 
composition owes its existence. This their aim they reach 
by the rigid exclusion of all words which can possibly be 
spared, by the careful avoidance of all unnecessary repeti¬ 
tions, and, as in the case of the grammatical Sfttras, by the 
employment of an arbitrarily coined terminology which 
substitutes single syllables for entire words or combination 
of words. At the same time the manifest intention of the 
Sfttra writers is to express themselves with as much clear¬ 
ness as the conciseness affected by them admits of. The 
aphorisms are indeed often concise to excess, but not 
otherwise intrinsically obscure, the manifest care of the 
wi iters being to retain what is essential in a given phrase, 
and to sacrifice only what car be supplied, although perhaps 
not without difficulty, and an irksome strain of memory and 
reflection. Hence the ^possibility of understanding without ' 
a commentary a very considerable portion at any rate of 
the ordinary Sfttras. Altogether different is the case of the 
two Mimftwsa-sfttras. There scarcely one single Sutra is 
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without a commentary. The most essential 
words are habitually dispensed with; nothing is, for instance, 
more common than the simple omission of the subject or 
predicate of a sentence. And when here and there a Sdtra 
occurs whose words construe without anything having to be 
supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure 
that without the help derived from a commentary we should 
be unable to make out to what subject the S'^tra refers. 
When undertaking to translate either of the Mim&wsa- 
sfttras we therefore depend altogether on commentaries ; 
and hence the question arises which of the numerous com¬ 
mentaries extant h to be accepted as a guide to their right 
understanding. 

The commentary here selected for translation, together 
with Badardyawa’s Sfttras 1 (to which we shall henceforth 
confine our attention to the exclusion of Gaimini’s Pfirva 
MimawsA-shtras), is the one composed by the celebrated 
theologian Sankara or, as he is commonly called, Aahkaril- 
Alrya. There are obvious reasons for this selection. In 
the first place, the Aankara-bh&shya represents the so- 
called orthodox side of Brahmanical theology which strict ly 
upholds the Brahman or highest Self of the Upanishads as 
something different from, and in fact immensely superior to, 
the divine beings such as Vish/m or Alva, which, for many 
centuries, have been the chief objects of popular worship in 
India. In the second place, the doctrine advocated b}^ 
A'ankara is, from a purely philosophical point of view and 
apart from all theological considerations, the most im¬ 
portant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil; 
neither those forms of the VecUnta which diverge from the 
view represented by Aahkara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Ved&nta in boldness, depth, and subtlety of speculation. 
In the third place, .Sankara’s bhashya is, as far as we know, 
the oldest of the extant commentaries, and relative antiquity 
is at any rate one of the circumstances which have to be 

1 The S(liras in which the ^rwanak kndn of the Veda is systematised go by 
various names, being called either Veddnta-siitras, or Uttaia 
or Brahma sfitras, or JTddraka Mima wst-sutras, 
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en into account, although, it must be admitted, too much 
weight may easily be attached to it The Sahkara-bh&shya 
further is the authority most generally ^ferred to in India 
as to the right understanding of the Vedanta-stitras, and 
ever since .Sankaras time the majority of the best thinkers 
of India have been men belonging to his school. If in 
addition to all this we take into consideration the intrinsic 
merits of .Sankara’s work which, as a piece of philo¬ 
sophical argumentation and theological apologetics, un¬ 
doubtedly occupies a high rank, the preference here given 
to it will be easily understood. 

But to the European—or, generally, modern—translator 
of the Vedanta-sCitras with .Sankara's commentary another 
question will of course suggest itself at once, viz. whether 
or not .Sankara’s explanations faithfully render the intended 
meaning of the author of the Sfttras. To the Indian Pa.v</it 
of .Sankara’s school this question has become an indifferent 
one, or, to state the case more accurately, he objects to 
its being raised, as he looks on .Sankara's authority as 
standing above doubt and dispute. When pressed to 
make good his position he will, moreover, most probably 
not enter into any detailed comparison of .Sankara's com¬ 
ments with the text of B4dar4ya«a’s SlUras, but will rather 
endeavour to show on speculative grounds that .Sankara’s 
philosophical view is the only true one, whence it of course 
follows that it accurately represents the meaning of B&da- 
r&yam, who himself must necessarily be assumed to have 
taught the true doctrine. But on the modern investigator, 
who neither can consider himself bound by the authority of 
a name however great, nor is likely to look to any Indian 
S 3 /stem of thought for the satisfaction of his speculative 
wants, it is clearly incumbent not to acquiesce from the out¬ 
set in the interpretations given of the Veddnta-sfttras—and 
the Upanishads—by Sankara and his school, but to submit 
them, as far as that can be done, to a critical investigation. 

This is a task which would have to be undertaken even if 
Jahkara^s views as to the true meaning of the Sfttras and 
Upanishads had never been called into doubt on Indian 
soil, although in that case it could perhaps hardly be entered 
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with much hope of success j but it becomes much more 
urgent, and at the same time more feasible, when we meet 
in India itself with systems claiming to be VecMntic and 
based on interpretations of the Stfttas and Upanishads 
more or less differing from those of Sankara. The claims 
of those systems to be in the possession of the right under¬ 
standing of the fundamental authorities of the VecMnta 
must at any rate be examined, even if we should finally be 
compelled to reject them. 

It appears that already at a very early period the 
Vedanta-sfitras had come to be looked upon as an authori¬ 
tative woik, not to be neglected by any who wished to 
affiliate their own doctrines to the Veda. At present, at 
any rate, there are very few Hindu sects not interested in 
showing that their distinctive tenets are countenanced by 
Badar&ya^a’s teaching. Owing to this the commentaries 
on the Siitras have in the course of time become very 
. numerous, and it is at present impossible to give a full and 
accurate enumeration even of those actually existing, much 
Jess of those referred to and quoted. Mr. Fib-Edward 
Hall, in his Bibliographical Index, mentions fourteen com¬ 
mentaries, Copies of which had been inspected by himself. 
Some among these (as, for instance, Ram&nu^a's Veddnta- 
s&ra, No. XXXV) are indeed not commentaries in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather systematic expositions of the 
doctrine supposed to be propounded in the Stitras ; but, on 
the other hand, there are in existence several true commen¬ 
taries which had not been accessible to Fitz-Edward Hall, 
It would hardly be practical--and certainly not feasible in 
this place—to submit all the existing bhashyas to a critical 
enquiry at once. All we can do here is to single out one or 
a few of the more important ones, and to compare their 
interpretations with those given by .Sankara, and with the 
text of the Siitras themselves. 

The bhfishya, which in this connexion is the first to press 
itself upon our attention, is the one composed by the famous 
Vaisfosava theologian and philosopher Rclm&nu^a, who is 
supposed to have lived in the twelfth century. The Ram.1- 
nu^a or, as it is often called, the Xii-bhashya appears to be 
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Eldest commentary extant next to Sankara’s. It is 
further to be noted that the sect of the Rftm&nu^as occupies 
a pre-eminent position among the Vaishwava sects which 
themselves, in their totality, may claim to be considered the 
most important among all Hindu sects. The intrinsic value 
of the 5 ri-bMshya moreover is—as every student ac¬ 
quainted with it will be ready to acknowledge—a very high 
one; it strikes one throughout as a very solid performance 
due to a writer of extensive learning and great power of argu¬ 
mentation, and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against 
the school of Sankara, it not imfrequently deserves to be 
called brilliant even. And in addition to all this it shows 
evident traces of being not the mere outcome of Ri\marnica’s 
individual views, but of resting on an old and weighty 
tradition. 

This latter point is clearly of the greatest importance. 
If it could be demonstrated or even rendered probable only 
that the oldest bhdshya which we possess, i.e. the >San- 
kara-bhishya, represents an uninterrupted and uniform 
tradition bridging over the interval between Bddai&ya^h, 
the reputed author of the Sutras, and Sankara; and if on 
the Other hand, it could be shown that’the more modern 
bhashyas are not supported by old tradition, but are 
nothing more than bold attempts of clever sectarians to 
force art old work of generally recognised authority into 
the service of their individual tenets ; there would certainly 
be no reason for us to raise the question whether the later 
bMshyas cag, .help us- in making out the true meaning of 
the Sutras. All we should have to, do in that case would be 
to accept .Sankara's interpretations as they stand, or at the 
utmost to attempt to make out, if at all possible, by a 
careful comparison of Sankara's bh&shya with the text of 
the Sutras, whether the for merjJiiFall cases faithfully repre¬ 
sents the purport of the latter. 

In the most recent book of note which at all enters into the 
question as to how far we have to accept .Sankara as a guide 
to the right understanding of the S&tras (Mr. A. Gough’s 
Philosophy of the Upanishads) the view is maintained (pp. 
239 ff.) that Sankara is the generally recognised expositor 
[34] b 
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rue Vedanta doctrine, that that doctrine was handed 
down by an unbroken series of teachers intervening between 
him and the SGtraBra, and that there existed from the 
beginning only one Vedanta doctrine, agreeing in all essen¬ 
tial points with the doctrine known to us from Sankara's 
writings. Mr. Gough undertakes to prove this view, firstly, 
by a comparison of .Sankara's system with the teaching of 
the Upanishads themselves ; and, secondly, by a comparison 
of the purport of the SGtraS—aS far as that can be made 
out independently of the commentaries—with the interpre¬ 
tations given of them by -Sankara. To both these points 
we shall revert later on. Meanwhile, I only wish to remark 
concerning the former point that, even if we could show 
with certainty that all the Upanishads propound one and 
the same doctrine, there yet remains the undeniable fact of 
our being confronted by a considerable number of essen¬ 
tially differing theories, all of which claim to be founded on 
the Upanishads. And with regard to the latter point I 
have to say for the present that, as long as we have 
only .Sankara's bh&shya before us, we are naturally 
inclined to find in the Sutras—which, taken by them¬ 
selves, are for the greater part unintelligible—the meaning 
which Sankara ascribes to them; while a reference to 
other bMshyas may not impossibly change our views at 
once,—-Meanwhile, wc will consider the question as to the 
unbroken uniformity of Vedantic tradition from another 
point of - view, viz. by enquiring whether or not the 
Sutras themselves, and the Vankara-bhGshya, furnish any 
indications of there having existed already at an early time 
essentially different. Vedantic systems or lines of Vecl^ntic 
speculation. 

Beginning with the SGtras, we find that they supply ample 
evidence to the effect that already at a very early time, 
viz. the period antecedent to the final composition of the 
Vedanta-sfttras hi their present shape, there had arisen 
among the chief doctors of the Vedanta differences of 
opinion, bearing not only upon minor points of doctrine, 
but affecting the most essential parts of the system. In 
addition to EAdarayawa himself, the reputed author of the 
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Fas, the latter quote opinions ascribed to the following 
teachers; Atreya, A^rnarathya, Aurfulomi, Kclrsh^dni, 
Ka^akWtsna, $?aimini, Badari. Among the passages where 
diverging views of those teachers are recorded and con¬ 
trasted three are of particular importance, Firstly, a 
passage in the fourth pa da of the fourth adhy&ya (S ft t ras 5~ 7), 
where the opinions of various teachers concerning the 
characteristics of the released soul are given, and where the 
important discrepancy is noted that, according to Au^uforni, 
its only characteristic is thought (£aitanya)., while £aimM 
maintains that it possesses a number of exalted qualities, and 
\ B 4 dar 4 ya«a declares himself in favour of a combination of 
thdse two views.—The second passage occurs in the third 
pada of the fourth adhyaya (Siltras 7-14), where 6'aimini 
maintains that the soul of him who possesses the lower know¬ 
ledge of Brahman goes after death to the highest Brahman, 
while Bftdari—whose opinion is endorsed by .Sankara— 
teaches that it repairs to the lower Brajiman only--Finally, 
the thi rd and most important passage is met with in the 
fourth pada of the first adhyaya (Sfttras 20-22), where the 
question is discussed why in a certain passage of the 
Br/hadara?^yaka Brahman is referred to in terms which are 
strictly applicable to the individual soul only. In con¬ 
nexion therewith the Sfttras quote the views of three ancient 
teachers about the relation in which the individual soul 
stands to Brahman.' According to Armarathya (if we 
accept the interpretation of his view given by Sankara and 
.Sankara's commentators) the soul stands to Brahman in 
the bhedftbhcda relation, i.e. it is neither absolutely different 
nor absolutely non-different from it, as sparks are from fire. 
Aurffulomi, on the other hand, teaches that the soul is alto¬ 
gether different from Brahman up to the time when ob¬ 
taining final release it is merged in it; and Kftjakr/tsna 
finally upholds the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, which in some way or other 
presents itself as the individual soul. 

That the ancient teachers, the ripest outcome of whose 
speculations and discussions is embodied in the Vedanta- 
sutras, disagreed among themselves on points of vital 
l) 2 
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Importance is sufficiently proved by the three passages 


quoted. The one quoted last is specially significant as 
showing that recognised authorities—.deemed worthy ^ of 
being quoted in the Shtras—denied that doctrine on which 
the whole system of Sankara hinges, viz. the doctrine of 
the absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

Turning next to the S ahVarvad^Msh^a Jtself, wc there 
also "meet witft indications that the Vedaritins were divided 
among themselves on important points-of dogma. These 
indications are indeed not numerous: Sankara does not on 
the whole impress one as an author particularly anxious to 
strengthen his own case by appeals to ancient authorities, a 
peculiarity of his which later writers of hostile tendencies 
have not failed to remark and criticise. But yet more than 
once tSaftkara also refers to the opinion of ‘another/ viz., 
commentator of the Sutras, and in several places .Sankara’s 
commentators explain that the ‘other’ meant is the VWtti- 
kara (about whom more will be said shortly). i hose 


references as a rule concern minor points ot exegesis, and 
hence throw little or no light on important differences of 
dogma; but there are two remarks of Sankara's at any 
ram which are of interest in this Connexion. The one is 
made with reference-to Sfitras 7-14 of the third pada 
of the fourth adhyaya ; ‘ some/ he says there,‘ declare those 
SCitras, which I look upon as setting forth the siddMnta 
view, to state merely the purvapaksha *, a difference of 
opinion which, as we have seen above, affects the important 
question as. to the ultimate fate of those who have not 
reached the knowledge of the highest Brahman.—And 
, im der Ip 3, 19 Sankara, after having explained at length 
that the individual soul as such cannot * claim any reality, 
but is real only in so far as it is identical with Brahman, 
adds the following words, ‘ a pare tu vddina/i pfiramfirthikam 
eva Vaivaw rupam iti manyante asmadiylr kn kd’it/ i. e. 

* other theorisers again, and among them some of ours, are of 
opinion that the individual soul as such is real* The teim 
< ours/ here made use of, can denote only the Aupanishadas 
or Veddntins, and it thus appears that Sankara himself 
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philosophers who—as in later times the Karaanu^s and 
others—looked upon the individual soul as not due to the 
fictitious limitations of M<\y&, but as real in itself; whatever 
may be the relation in which they considered it to staud 
to the highest Self, 

From what precedes it follows that the Ved&ntins of the 
school to which .Sankara himself belonged acknowledged 
the existence of Ved&ntic teaching of a type essentially 
different from their own. We must now proceed to enquire 
whether the Rdmanu^-a system, which likewise claims to be 
Veddiita, and to be founded on the Vedinta-sutras, has any 
title to be considered an ancient system and the heir of a 
respectable tradition. 

It appears that Rdmftnu^a claims—and by Hindu writers 
is generally admitted—to follow in his bh&shya the autho¬ 
rity of Rodhfiyana, who had composed a vn’ttl on the 
Sutras. Thus we read in the beginning of the .Sri-bhashya 
(Famity New Series, VII, p. 163), ‘ Bhagavad-bodhayana* 
krit&m visttr/zim brah masutra-vr * tti*/# purv&/kuya/z sa mkU 
kshipus tanmatfinusare«a sfttrakshara/d vySkhyasyantc/ 
Whether the BodMyana to whom that vr/tti is ascribed is to 
be identified with the author of the Kalpa-siUra, and other 
works, cannot at present be decided. But that an ancient vritti 
on the Sutras connected with Bodhayana's name actually 
existed, there is not any reason to doubt. Short quotations 
from it are met with in a few places of the vSri-bbashya, and, 
as we have seen above, .Sankara's commentators state that 
their authors polemical remarks are directed against the 
VWttlkctra. In addition to Boclhayana, Ramanuja appeals to 
quite a series of ancient teachers—pO rv&fc&iy&s —who carried 
on the true tradition as to the teaching of the Ved&nta and 
the meaning of the Slitras. In the Veddrthasangraha 
—-a work composed by Ramanuja himself—we meet in one 
place with the enumeration of the following authorities: 
Bodhayana, Tanka, DrainiTa, Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharu^i, 
and quotations from the writings of some of these are net 
tin frequent in the Ved&rthasangraha, as well as the Stl- 
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iashya. The author most frequently quoted la bram-h/cT 1 , 
who composed the DramiVa-bh&shya; he is sometimes 
referred to as the bhashyakara. Another writer repeatedly 
quoted as thev&kyukarais, lam told 2 , to be identified with 
the Tanka mentioned above, I refrain from inserting in 
this place the information concerning the relative age of 
these writers which may be derived from the oral tradition 
of the Rftm&nit^ci sect. From another source, however, we 
receive an intimation that DramiWAHrya or Dmviz/dMrya 
preceded Sankara in point of time. In his on •San¬ 
kara’s bhashya to the AVzandogya Upanishad ill, io, 4, 
Anandagiri remarks that the attempt made by his author to 
reconcile the cosmological views of the Upanishad with the 
teaching of SmWli on the same point is a reproduction of 
the analogous attempt made by the DravidaHrya. < 

It thus appears that that special interpretation of the 
VcdAnta-shtras with which the vSri-bhashya makes us 
acquainted is not due to innovating "views oil the part of 
Ramanuja, but had authoritative representatives already 
at a period anterior tath^tqf ^Sankara, This latter point, 
moreover, receives additional confirmation from the relation 
in which the so-called R&ni&nuga sect stands to earlier 
sects. What the exact position of Ramanuja was, and of 
what nature were the reforms that rendered him so pro¬ 
minent as to give his name to a new sect, is not exactly 
known at present; at the same time it is generally acknow¬ 
ledged that the Ram&nu^as are closely connected with the 
so-called Bh&gavatas or PM£ar&tras, who are known to 
have existed already at a very early time. This latter point 
is proved by evidence of various kinds; for pur present purpose 
it suffices to point to the fact that, according to the interpre¬ 
tation of the most authoritative commentators, the last 


1 The name of this writer is sometimes given as Dramiah, sometimes 0 $ 
DravWa. In the opinion of ’Pan/fit R3ma Mirra Gastrin of the Benares 
College -himself a Rdmanu^i and thoroughly conversant with the books and 
traditions of his sect--the form ‘Dramiz/a 1 is the correct one. 

* Viz. by PaWit RSma Mifra Afeitt; As the Vsxndlt intends himself to 
publish all the traditional information he possesses concerning the history of 
the Bhagavatas and Rumlrm^s, I limit myself in the text to stating the most 
relevant results of my study of the ^'ri-bhashya and the Vedarthasahgralia, 
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of the second pada of the second adhyaya (Vedanta- 
ffas) refer to a distinctive tenet of the Bhagavatas—which 
tenet forms part of the Ramlinu^a system also—viz. that 
the highest being manifests itself in a fourfold form (vyuha) 
as V&sudeva, Sankarshawa, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, those 
four forms being identical with the highest Self, the indi¬ 
vidual soul, the internal organ (manas), and the principle 
of egoity (ahahkiira). Whether those Sutras embody an 
approval of the tenet referred to, as Ramanuja maintains, 
or are meant to impugn it, as Sankara thinks ; so much is 
certain that in the opinion of the best commentators the 
Bhagavatas, the direct forerunners of the Ramanujas, are 
mentioned in the Sutras themselves, and hence must not 
only have existed, but even reached a considerable degree 
of importance at the time when the Sutras were composed. 
And considering the general agreement of the systems of 
the earlier Bhagavatas and the later R& manukas. we have 
at full right to suppose that the two sects were at one also 
in their mode of interpreting the Vedanta-sfitras, 

The preceding considerations suffice, I am .inclined to 
think, to show that it will by no means be wasted labour to 
enquire how Ramanuja interprets the Sutras, and wherein 
he differs from, Sankara. This in fact seems clearly to be 
the first step we have to take, if we wish to make an attempt 
at least of advancing beyond the interpretations of scho¬ 
liasts to the meaning of the Sutras themselves. A full and 
exhaustive comparison of the views of the two com¬ 
mentators would indeed far exceed the limits of the space 
which can here,be devoted to that task, and will, moreover, 
be made with greater ease and advantage when the complete 
Sanskrit text of the STi -bhashya has been printed, and thus 
made available for general reference. Rut meanwhile it is 
possible, and—as said before—even urged upon a translator 
of the Staas to compare the interpretations, given by the 
two bhiishyakaras, of those Sfttras, which, more than others, 
touch on the essential points of the Vedanta system *. This 

1 Owing to the importance of the £hiikara-bh&shya as the fundamental work 
of the most influential Hindu school of philosophy, the number of topics which 
might be discussed in the introduction to its translation is considerable. But 
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best be done in connexion with a succinct but iur. 
review of the topics discussed in the adhikara//as of the 
Vedanta-Sutras, according to Sankara ; a review which— 
apart from the side-glances at Ramanuja's comments— 
will be useful as a guide through the Sutras and the 
S'ahkara-bhashya. Before, however, entering on that 
task, I think it advisable to insert short sketches of the 
philosophical systems of .Sankara as well as of Ramhiuija, 
which may be referred to when, later on, discrepancies 
between the two commentators wall be noted. In these 
.sketches I shall confine myself to the leading features, and 
not enter into any details. Of Sankara's system we possess 
as it is more than one trustworthy exposition ; it may 
suffice to refer to Deussen’s System of the Vedanta, in 
which the details of the entire sjfitem, as far as they can be 
learned from the Sutra-bhfishya, are represented fully and 
faithfully, and to Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads 
which, principally dn its second chapter, gives a lucid 
sketch of the 6'ankara Vedanta, founded on the SCitra- 
bhashya, the’' Upanishad bh&shyas, and some later writers 
belonging to Sankara’s school. With regard to Ramanuja’s 
philosophy our chief source was, hitherto, the Ramanu ja 
chapter in the Sarvada vszw asa^graha.; the short sketch 
about to be given is founded altogether on the Sti- 
bh&shya itself. 

What in Sankara’s opinion the Upanishads teach, is 
shortly as follows.—Whatever is, is in reality one; there 
truly exists only one universal being called Brahman or 
Pammatman, the highest Self. This being is of an abso¬ 
lutely homogeneous nature; it is pure ‘Being, or, which 
comes to the same, pure intelligence or thought (£aitanya, 


the limitation of the space at our .disposal necessitates a selection, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, among the possible tasks of a translator, that of 
ascertaining how far the leaching of Aankara agrees with that of B&daraya«a, 
and, further, how %r either of them represents the true doctrine of the 
Upanishads, is the one first to be taken in hand.—Some other topics, such as a 
detailed account of Aahkarn’s teaching according to the bh&shya, an enquiry as 
to the books and authors quoted by .Sankara, &c., have, moreover, been treated 
not long ago in a very thorough fashion by Dr. Deussen in his *System dts 
Vedanta.’ 
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^aj- Intelligence or thought is not to be predicated of 
Brahman as its attribute, but constitutes its substance; 
Brahman is not a thinking being, but thought itself. It 
is absolutely destitute of qualities; whatever qualities or 
attributes are conceivable, can only be denied of it—But, 
if nothing exists but one absolutely simple being, whence 
the appearance of the world by which we see ourselves 
surrounded, and in which we ourselves exist as individual 
beings?—Brahman, the answer runs, is associated with a 
certain power called Maya or avidyS to which the appearance 
ot this entire world is due. This power cannot be called 
‘being’ (sat), for ‘being’ is only Brahman; nor can it be 
called 4 non-being } (asat) in the strict sense, for it at any rate 
produces the appearance of this world. It is in fact a prin¬ 
ciple oi illusion; the-undefinable cause owing to which there 
seems to exist a material world comprehending distinct 
individual existences. Being associated with this principle 
of illusion, Brahman is enabled to project the appearance of 
the world, in the same way as a magician is enabled by his 
incomprehensible magical power to produce illusory ap¬ 
pearances of animate and inanimate beings. Maya thus 
constitutes the up&deina, the material cause of the world ; or 
—if we wish to call attention to the circumstance that 
Maya belongs to Brahman as a ^akti—we may say that 
the material cause of the world is Brahman in so far as it 
is associated with Maya. In this latter quality Brahman is 
more properly called Ijvara, the Lord. 

Mayd, under the guidance of the Lord, modifies itself by 
a progressive evolution into all the individual existences 
(bheda), distinguished by special names and forms, of 
which the world consists; from it there spring in due 
succession the different material elements and the whole 
bodily apparatus belonging to sentient beings. In all 
those apparently individual forms of existence the one 
indivisible Brahman is present, but, owing to the particular 
adjuncts into which May$ has specialised itself, it appears 
to be broken up—it is broken up, as it were—into a multi¬ 
plicity of intellectual or sentient principles, the so-called 
,C*ivas (individual or personal souls). What is real in each 
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is only the universal Brahman itself; the whole 
aggregate of individualising bodily organs and mental 
functions, which in our ordinary experience separate, and 
distinguish one^nva from another, is the offspring of M&ya- 
and as such unreal. 

The phenomenal world or world of ordinary experience 
(vyavahara) thus consists of a number of individual souls 
engaged in specific cognitions, volitions, and so on, and 01 
the external material objects with which those cognitions 
and volitions are concerned. Neither the specific cognitions 
nor their objects are real in the true sense of the word, 
for both are altogether due to Maya. But at the same 
time we have to reject the idealistic doctrine of certain 
Baucidha schools according to which nothing whatever 
truly exists, but certain trains of cognitional acts or ideas 
to which no external objects correspond; for external 
things, although not real in the strict sense of the word, 
enjoy at any rate as much reality as the specific cognitional 
acts whose objects they are. 

The non-enlightened soul is unable to look through and 
beyond M&yd, which, like a veil, hides from it its true 
nature. Instead of recognising itself to be Brahman, it 
blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts (upadM), the 
fictitious offspring of Maya, and thus looks for its true 
Self in the body, the sense organs, and the internal organ 
(rnanas), i.e. the organ of specific cognition. The soul, 
which in reality is pure intelligence, non-active, infinite, 
thus becomes limited in extent, as it were, limited in 
knowledge and power, an agent and enjoyer. through 
its actions it burdens itself with merit and demerit, the 
consequences of which it has to bear or enjoy in series of 
future embodied existences, the Lord—as a retributor and 
dispenser—allotting to each soul that form of embodiment 
to which it is entitled by its previous actions. At the end 
of each of the great world periods called kalpas the Lord 
retracts the whole world, i.e. the whole material worid is 
dissolved and merged into non-distinct Maya, while the 
individual souls, free for the time from actual connexion 
with up&dbis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the 
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equences of their- former deeds are not yet exhausted, 
they have again to enter on embodied existence as soon as 
the Lord sends forth a new material world, and the old 
round of birth, action, death begins anew to last to a!! 
eternity as it has lasted from all eternity. 

The means of escaping from this endless sawsfira, the way 
out of which can never be found by the lion-enlightened 
soul, are furnished by the Veda. The karmakftratf ? a indeed, 
whose purport it is to enjoin certain actions, cannot lead 
to final release ; for even the most meritorious works 


necessarily lead to new forms of embodied existence. And 
in the gM#ak&mfa of the Veda also two different parts 
have to be distinguished, viz., firstly, those chapters and 


9 


passages which treat of Brahman in so far as related to the / 


world* and hence characterised by various attributes, i. e. of 
tsvara or the lower Brahman ; and, secondly, those texts 
which set forth the nature of the highest Brahman tran¬ 
scending all. qualities, and the fundamental identity of the 
individual soul with that highest Brahman. Devout mecli- 
tation on Brahman as suggested by passages of the former 
kind does not directly lead to final emancipation.; the 
pious worshipper passes on his death into the world of 
the lower Brahman only, where he continues to exist as 
a distinct individual soul—although in the enjoyment of 
great power and knowledge—until at last he reaches the 
highest knowledge, and, through it., final release.—That 
student of the Veda, on the other hand, whose soul has 
been enlightened by the texts embodying the higher know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, whom passages such as the great saying, 
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art thou, 1 have taught that there is no difference 
between his true Self and the highest Self, obtains at the 
moment of death immediate final release, i.e. he withdraws 
altogether from the influence of Mfiyfi, and asserts himself 
in his true nature, which is nothing else but the absolute 
highest Brahman, b^ 

Thus Sankara.—According to Ramdnu^a, on the other 
hand, the teaching oF the Upanishads has to be summarised 
as follows. -^.There exists only one all-embracing being called 
Bfaliman or the highest Self or the Lord. This being is 
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pijjgj^festitute of attributes, but rather endowed with all 
tmagfnable auspicious qualities. It is not ‘ intelligence/—as 
.Sankara maintains,—but intelligence is its chief attribute. 
The Lord is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
merciful ; his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. 
He contains within himself whatever exists. While, accord¬ 
ing to .Sankara, the only reality is to be found in the non¬ 
qualified homogeneous highest Brahman which can only be 
defined as pure ‘ Being 1 or pure thought, all plurality being a 
mere illusion ; Brahman—according to Ramdnuja’s view— 
comprises within itself distinct elements of plurality which 
all of them lay claim to absolute reality of one and the same 
kind. Whatever is presented to its by ordinary experience, 
viz. matter in all its various modifications and the individual 
souls of different classes and degrees, are essential real 
constituents of Brahman s nature. Matter and souls (a£it 
and Mt) constitute, according to Ramanuja’s terminology, 
the body of the Lord ; they ’stand to him in the same 
relation of entire dependence and subserviency in which 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body stands to 
its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist—material or immaterial—as 
their antary&min; the fundamental text for this special 
Rfunanuja tenet—which m the writings of the sect is 
quoted again and again—is the so-called antarydrnin breih- 
ma//a (B ri. Up. Ill, 7) which says, that within all elements, 
all sense organs, and, lastly, within all individual souls, 
there abides an inward ruler whose body those elements, 
sense-organs, and individual souls constitute.—Matter and 
souls as forming the body of the Lord are also called 
modes of him (prakara). They a.re to be looked upon as his 
effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual exist¬ 
ence which is theirs from all eternity, and will never be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They, however, exist in 
two different, periodically alternating, conditions. At some 
times they exist in a subtle state in which they do not 
possess those qualities by which they are ordinarily known, 
and there is then no distinction of individual name and 
form. Matter in that state is unevolved (avyakta); the 
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^^flividual souls are not joined to material bodies, and their 
intelligence is in a state of contraction, non-manifestation 
(satikofe). This is the pralaya state which recurs at the end 
of each kalpa, and Brahman is then said to be in its causal 
condition (k&rawavasthd), To that state all those scriptural 
passages refer which speak of Brahman or the Self as 
being in the beginning one only, without a second. Brahman 
then is indeed not absolutely one, for it contains within itself 
matter and souls in a germinal condition; but as in that 
condition they are so subtle as not to allow of individual 
distinctions being made, they are not counted as something 
second in addition to Brahman.—When the pralaya state 
comes to an end, cre a tio n takes place owing to an act of 
volition on tlieLord's part. Primary unevotved matter then 
passes over into its other condition ; it becomes gross and 
thus acquires all those sensible attributes, visibility, tangi¬ 
bility, and so on, which are known from ordinary experience. 
At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence; 
their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain 
expansion (vikka)., The Lord, together with matter in its 
gross state and the ‘expanded’ souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of an effect (karyavastha). ^ Cause and effect arc 
thus at the bottom the same ; for the effect is nothing but 
the cause .which has undergone a certain change (pari- 

«arai).. Hence the cause being known, the effect is known 

likewise, , 

Owing to the effects of their former actions the indi¬ 
vidual souls are implicated in the sawsara, the endless 
cycle of birth, action, and death, final escape from which 
is to be obtained only through the study of the gftk na- 
kanda of the Veda. Compliance with the injunctions of 
the kamiakknda does not lead outside the sa^sara; but 
he who, assisted by the grace of the Lord, cognizes—and 
meditates oil—him in the way prescribed by the Upani- 
shads reaches at his. death final emancipation, i.e. he 
passes through the different stages of the path of the 
gods up to the world of Brahman and there enjoys an 
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qye^sting blissful existence from which there is no re¬ 
turn into the sphere of transmigration. The character¬ 
istics of the released soul are similar to those of Brahman ; 
it participates in all the latter’s glorious qualities and 
powers, excepting only Brahman’s power to emit, rule, and 
retract the entire world. 

The chief points in which the two systems sketched 
above agree on the one hand and diverge on the other 
may be shortly stated as follows.—Both systems teach 
ad vatu, i.e. non-duality or monism. There exist not 
several fundamentally distinct principles, such as the pm- 
k? ttl and the purushas of the S&hkhyas, but there exists 
only one all-embracing being. While, however, the advaita 
taught by Sankara is a rigorous, absolute one, Ramanuja’s 
doctrine has to be characterised as vhish/a advaita, i.e. 
qualified non-duality, non-duality with a difference. Ac¬ 
cording to Sankara, whatever is, is Brahman, and Brahman 
itself is absolutely homogeneous, so that all difference and 
plurality must be illusory. According to Ramdnuja also, 
whatever is, is Brahman; but Brahman is not of a homo¬ 
geneous nature, but contains within itself elements of 
plurality owing to which it truly manifests itself in a 
diversified world. The world with its variety of material 
forms of existence and individual souls is not unreal Mayd, 
but a real part of Brahman’s nature, the body investing 
the universal Self. The Brahman of Sankara is in itself 
impersonal, a homogeneous mass of objectless thought, 
transcending all attributes; a personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the unreal principle of 
May4, so that—strictly speaking—Sankara’s personal God, 
bis li'vara, is himself something unreal. Rftm&nuja’s Brah¬ 
man, on the other hand, is essentially a personal God, the 
all-powerful and all-wise ruler of a real world permeated 
and animated by his spirit. There is thus no room for 
the distinction between a param nirgu«am and an apara m 
sagwurn brahma, between Brahman and fyvara. San¬ 
kara’s individual soul is Brahman in so far as limited by 
the unreal upddhis due to The individual soul of 

Rdmanuja, on the other hand, is really individual; it has 
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indeed sprung from Brahman and is never outside Brah¬ 
man, but nevertheless it enjoys a separate personal exist¬ 
ence and will remain a personality for ever.—The release; 
from sawisdra means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in. Brahman, due to the dis-~ 
missal of the erroneous notion that the soul is distinct 
from Brahman; according to Rim^nt^a it only means 
the soups passing from the troubles of earthly life into 
a kind of heaven or paradise where it will remain for eve ; 
in imdjsturbecl personal bliss.-—As Rdmanu^a does not 
distinguish a higher and distinction 

of a higher and lower knowledge is likewise not valid for 
him; the teaching of the Upanishads is not twofold but 
essentially* one, and leads the enlightened devotee to one 
result only \ 

I now proceed to give a conspectus of the contents 
of the Ved&nta-sfltras according to Sankara in which at the 
same time all the more important points concerning which 
R&mSnufl'a disagrees will be noted. We shall here have to 
enter into details which to many may appear tedious. But it 
is only on a broad substratum of accurately stated details that 
we can hope to establish any definite conclusions regarding 
the comparative value of the different modes of interpreta¬ 
tion which have been applied to the Sfttras. The line of 
investigation is an entirely new one, and for the present 
nothing can be taken for granted or known.—In stating the, 
different heads of discussion (the so-called adiiikara^as), 
each of which comprises one or more Sutras, I shall follow 
the subdivision into adhikara^as adopted in the VyasMhika- 
ra^am&l$, the text of which is printed in the second volume 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the SfUras. 


1 The only ‘sectarian’ feature of the .SribhSshya is,'that it identifies Brahman 
with Vish«n or Narayawa; but this in no way affects the interpretations put on 
the SfUras and Upanishads. Naniyawa is in fact nothing tart another name of 
Brahman. 
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PAda I. 


The first five adhikarawas lay down the fundamental 
positions with regard to Brahman. Adhik* I (i) 1 treats of 
what the study of the VedAuta presupposes. Adhik. II 
(2) defines Brahman as that whence the world originates, 
and so on. Adhik. Ill (3) declares that Brahman is the 
source of the Veda. Adhik. IV (4) proves Brahman to be 
the uniform topic of all Vecldnta-texts. Adhik. V ( 5 ~ * 0 
is engaged in proving by various arguments that the Brah¬ 
man,Which the Vedanta-texts represent as the cause of 
the world, is an intelligent principle, and cannot be iden¬ 
tified with the non-intelligent pradhana from which the 
world springs according to the Scihkhyas. 

With the next adhikarawa there begins a series of dis¬ 
cussions of essentially similar character, extending up to 
the end of the first adhy&ya. The question is throughout 
whether certain terms met with in the Upanishads denote 
Brahman or some other being, in most cases the ^iva, the 
1 individual soul. Sankara remarks at the outset that, as the 
preceding ten Sfltras had settled the ^all-important point 
that all theAfed^nta-texts "refer to Brahman, the question 
now arises why the enquiry should be continued any fur¬ 
ther, and thereupon proceeds to explain that the acknow¬ 
ledged distinction, of a higher Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and a lower Brahffiaff characterised by qualities 
necessitates an investigation whether certain Vedic texts 
of prima facie doubtful import set forth the lower Brah¬ 
man as the object of devout meditation, or the jiigher 
Brahman as the object of true knowledge. But that such an 
investigation is actually carried on in the remaining portion 
of the first adhyaya, appears neither from the wording of the 
o:Vras nor even from .Sankara’s own treatment of the Vedic 

1 The Roman numerals indicate the number of the adhikaraaa; the figures 
in parentheses state tA SJtras comprised in each aclhikarawa. 
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question is raised whether the golden man within the sphere 
of the sun, with golden hair and beard and lotus-coloured 
eyes—of whom the Khi \ndogya Upariishad speaks in 1,6. 6 
—is an individual soul abiding within the sun or the 
highest Lord, .Sankara’s answer is that the passage refers 
to the Lord,, who, for the gratification of his worshippers, 
manifests himself in a bodily shape made of MhyL So that 
according to Sankara himself the alternative lies between 
the sagmva Brahman and some particular individual soul, not 
between the sagu/^a Brahman, and the nirgu^a Brahman. 

Adhik. VI (12-19) raises tjic question whether the ftnanda- 
maya, mentioned in Taittirtya Upanishad II, 5, is merely 
a transmigrating individual soul or the highest Self. Van- 
kara begins by explaining the Sirtras on the latter suppo¬ 
sition—*and the text of the Sutras is certainly in favour of 
that Interpretation—-gives, however, finally the preference to 
a different and exceedingly forced explanation according to 
which the Sfitras teach that the finandamaya is not Brah¬ 
man, since the Upanishad expressly says that Brahman is 
the tail or support of the &nandamaya h—-Ram&nuga’s in¬ 
terpretation of Adliikara/.Ti VI, although not agreeing in 
all particulars with the former explanation of Vafikara, yet 
is at one with it in the chief point, viz. that the ananda- 
may a is Brahman. It further deserves notice that, while 
Vahkara looks on Adhik. VI as the first of a series of 
interpretatory discussions, all of which treat the question 
whether certain Vedic passages refer to Brahman or not, 
Ramfinu^a separates the adhikara#a from the subsequent 
part of the pfida and connects it with what had preceded. 
In Adhik. V it had been shown that Brahman cannot be 


1 Bensscn's $upposi! ion ;pp. 30,150) that the passage conveying the second 
interpretation is art interpolation is liable to two objections. I11 the first place, 
the passage h accepted and explained by all commentator's; in the second 
place, .Sankara in the passage immediately preceding Sr.ra 1 a quotes the 
adhikarawa f auaudamayo * bhyasdt ’ as giving rise to a discussion whether the 
param or the aparam brahman is meant. Now this latter point is not touched 
upon at all in. that part of the bhibhya which sets forth the former explanation, 
but only in the subsequent passage, which refutes the former and advocates the 
latter interpretation. 


[34] 
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intified with the pradluma ; Adhik. VI shows that it is 
different from the individual soul, and the proof of the 
fundamental position of the system is thereby completed 1 .— 
Adhik. VII (20,55.1) demonstrates that the golden person 
seen within, the sun and the person seen within the eye, 
mentioned in Kh, Up. I, 6, are not some individual soul 
of high eminence, but the supreme Brahman.—Adhik. VIII 
(22) teaches that by the ether from which, according to 
Kh, Up. I, 9, all beings originate, not the elemental ether 
has to be understood blit the highest Brahman.—Adhik. 
IX (23), The pr&wsa also mentioned in Kh, Tip. I, u, 5 
denotes the highest Brahman 2 ,—Adhik. X (24-27) teaches 
that the light spoken of in Kh . Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the 
ordinary physical light but the highest Brahman 3 .—Adhik, 
XI (28-31) decides that the prkna. mentioned in Kau. Up. 
Ill, 2 is Brahman. 

Pa da II. 

Adhik. I (r-8) shows that the being which consists of 
mind, whose body Is breath, &c., mentioned in Kh. Up. 
Ill, 14, is not the individual soul, but Brahman. The 
Shtras of this adhikara«a emphatically dwell on the dif¬ 
ference of the individual soul and the highest Self, whence 
Sankara is obliged to add an explanation—in his comment 
on Sfttra 6—to the effect that that difference is to be under¬ 
stood as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts 
of the highest Seif.—The comment of Ramanuja through¬ 
out closely follows the words of the Sfitras; on SCttra 6 
it simply remarks that the difference of the highest Self 

1 Eva m ^i^asitasya brahma war kt tanabhogy abb uta^/arA pasatt var a^ast amo- 
mayapradhin&d vy&vWttir ukbl, id&nlw kamiava^yat triguwatenakaprakr^ti- 
sawsargaaimittandn&vidb'SiJ,antadnkhasagaraiiim2i^gunen^uddhd/i kt pratya- 
gatinaaoanyau nikhilaheyapratyajnikajw niratirayunandarn brahmeti pratipa- 
dyate, Snandamayo * bhydsat. 

2 There is no reason to consider the passage '* atra fcdSt * in Aaiikara’s 
bhSbhya on Sutra 23 an interpolation as Deussen does (p. 30), It simply 
contains a criticism passed by Aarikajra on other commentators. 

8 To the passages on pp. 150 and 153 of the Sanskrit text, which Deussen 
thinks to be interpolations, there likewise applies the remark made in the 
preceding note. 
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the individual soul rests thereon that the former 
as free from all evil is not subject to the effects of works 
in the same way as the soul is l 2 . —Adhik* II (9, 10) decides 
that he to whom the Brahmans and K'$hattriyas are but 
food (Ka///a Up. I, 2, 25) is the highest Self.—Adhik* III 
(it, 12) shows that the two entered into the cave (Ka^a 
Up. I, 3,1) are Brahman and the individual soulAdhik. 
IV (13-17) shows that the person within the eye mentioned 
in Kk. Up. IV, 15, 1 is Brahman.—Adhik. V (18-20) shows 
that the ruler within (antaryfimin) described in Brf. Up, III, 
7, 3 is Brahman. Shtra 20 clearly enounces the difference 
of the individual soul and the Lord; hence .Sankara is 
obliged to remark that that difference is not real*—Adhik. 

VI (21-23) proves that that which cannot be'seen, &c., 
mentioned in Mu//^aka Up. I, L 3 is Brahman.—Adhik. 

VII (24-32) shows that the atman vaUvinara of Kfh Up. V, 
11, 6 is Brahman. 

Pada III. v 

Adhik. I (1-7) proves that that within which the heaven, 
the earth, See. are woven (Mu nd. Up. . 11 , 2 , 3) is Brahman.— 
Adhik. II (8, 9) shows that the bkliman referred to in Kh. 
Up. VII, 23 is Brahman.—-Adhik. Ill (10-12)-teaches that 
the Imperishable in which, according to- B ru Up. Ill, 8, 8, 
the ether is woven i$ Brahman.—-Adhik. I'V (13) decides 
that the highest person who is to be jneditated upon with 
the syllable Ora, according to Prarna Up. V, 5, is not the 

1 GW's isya iva parasyapi. braUmawa/i jattraiiLarvartitvam abhyupagat&w id 
tadvad eva .rarkasambanuhaprayuktasiikhadukhopabhogapraptir id *&en na, 
hetnvaueshyat, na hi jarlr&ntarvartitvam eva sxilchadukhopabhogahetu^ api 
tii puwyapdpaalpakarmaparayai-aiva^ ta£ Mpahatapapmaua^ paraaiatmano 
na sambhavati. 

2 The second interpretation given on pp. .184-5 of the Sanskrit text (beginning 
with apara aha) Deussen considers to be an interpolation, caused by the 
reference to the Paingi-upanishad in Saftkara’s comment on f, 3, 7 (p. 232). 
Rut there is no reason whatever for such an assumption. The passage 011 
p. ^32 shows that bankara considered the explanation of the mantra given in 
the Paibgi-upanishad worth quoting, and is in fact fully intelligible only in ease 
of- its having been quoted before by i?aokara himself.—-That the * apara ; quotes 
Llie J 3 «hadarantyaka not according to the Kdwva text—to quote from which is 
Sankara’s habit—but from the Madhyandina text, is due just to the circum¬ 
stance of his being an * apara/ i. e, not .Sankara. 

C 2 
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but the higher Brahman.—According to Ramaniy-a 
the two alternatives are Brahman and Brahma (^iyasa- 
inashrirdpo*/^ddhipatir ^aturmukha^).—Adhik. V and VI 
(comprising, according to vSahkara, Sutras 14- 31) 1 discuss 
the question whether the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart mentioned in Kh. Up. VIIT, 1 is the elemental ether 
or the individual soul or Brahman: the last alternative 
being finally adopted. In favour of the second alternative 
the p&rvapakshin pleads the two passages Kh. Up. VIII, 
3; 4 and VIII, 12, 3, about the serene being (sampras&da); 
for by the latter the individual soul only can be understood, 
and in the chapter, of which the latter passage forms part, 
there are ascribed to it the same qualities (viz. freeness 
from sin, old age, death, &c.) that were predicated in VIII, 
i, of the small ether within the heart.—But the reply to 
this is, that the second passage refers not to the (ordinary) 
individual soul but to the soul in that state where its true 
nature has become manifest, i.e. in which it is Brahman ; so 
that the subject of the passage is in reality not the so-called 
individual soul but Brahman. And m the former of the 
two passages the soul is mentioned not on its own account, 
but merely for the purpose of intimating that the highest 
Self is the cause through which the Individual soul manifests 
itself in its true nature.—*What Rdmanuka understands by 
the avirbhava of the soul will appear from the remarks on 
IV, 4. 

The two next Sutras (33, 33) constitute, according to 
bankara, a new adhikara.va (VII), proving that he ‘after 
whom, everything shines, by whose light all this is lighted ' 
(Ka iksL Up. II, 5,15) is not some material luminous body, but 
Brahman itself.—According to Riimanuka the two Sutras 
do not start a new topic, but merely furnish some further 
arguments strengthening the conclusion arrived at in the 
preceding Sutras . 1 2 


1 SCttras 14-21 are divided into two adhikarawas by the Adhik ara/wtfatnamald, 
but really constitute a simple adhikanwa only. 

a Itaj yfe&itad evam. Anukntes tasya £a. Tasya dahnrfik&asya parabrahtnwo 
snuldiiad ayarn apahatapapmatvadigiwako viraaktabanilba^ pratyagitm& na 
daharakajaA tadanukaras tatsamya^ tathd hi pratyagatnuano*pi vimviktasya 
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xihik. VIII (Mr 25) decides that the person of the size 
of a thumb mentioned in Ka//!a Up. II, 4 , *2 is not the 
individual soul, but Brahman. 

The two next adhikaraaas are of the nature of a digres¬ 
sion. The passage about the angushAfcamtaa was explained 
on the ground that the human heart is of the size of a 
span; the question may then be asked whether also such 
individuals as belong to other classes than, mankind, more 
particularly the Gods, are capable of the knowledge of 
Brahman : a question finally answered in the affirmative. 
This discussion leads in its turn to several other digressions, 
among which the most important one refers to the problem 
in what relation the different species of beings stand to the 
words denoting them (SCitra 28). In connexion herewith 
.Sankara treats of the nature of words (.jabda), opposing the 
opinion of the Mimdwsaka Upavarsha, according to whom 
the word is nothing but the aggregate of its constitutive 
letters, to the view of the grammarians who teach that over 
and above the aggregate of the letters there exists a super- 
sensuous entity called £ sphotfa/ which is the direct cause of 
the apprehension of the sense of a word (Adhik. IX; Sutias 
26-33). 

Adhik. X (34-38) explains that SMrm are altogether 
disqualified for Brahmavidya* 

Sfttra 39 constitutes, according to Sankara. a new adhi- 
kararca (XI), proving that the prfwa in which everything 
trembles, according to ATaZ/la Up. II, 6, 2, is Brahman. — 
According to R 4 m&nu§u the Sutra does not introduce a new' 
topic but merely furnishes an additional reason for the 

parabvahmanukAraA wftyate yada pajya/#. pasyate lukmavarwawz kartdram. tsam 
pimishaw brahmayoniw tadd vidvin pu«yap£Lpe vidhftya nira%maA para maw 
sftmyam upaittty ato*rmknrta pr^pativ&kyanirdish/aA anukCiryaw para tit 
brahma na dahai&klraA. Api kv. smaryate. Sa«sfcrWo*pi taakt&vasth%&/« 
paramas&my&pattilakshn*a/i parabralmflnukara/* smaryate ida>;/ ^nam 
npftjrltya, &c.~KeZ’id anuk/vtes tasya &pi smaryate iti Aa sfltradvayam adhi- 
karawlntaraw tarn eva bfadatam annbh&ti sar vnw tasya bh&s& sarvam team 
vibh&ttty aayM rrute/r parnbralunaparatva nirtf«iy*ly a prav/vtta/// vadanti. Tat 
tv ddmyatvadigtwako dhaimokteA dyubhvftdyayatanaw sva/abdM ity ad hi 
karawadvayena °t$tsy a prakarawasya brahmavishayatvapratipManat gyotUH- 
rawftbhidh&nSlt ity adislui pnrasva brahma ni) bh&tupatv&vagalej fa p{\rvapaksha- 
ntvtlh&nM ayukhw sfitr&kshimYnirflpy&A &». 
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arrived at under Sutras 24, a,5, viz. that the angush- 
A^amtoa is Brahman. On this supposition, Sutras 24-39 f° rm 
one adliikara^a in which 26- 38 constitute a mere digression 
led up to by the mention made of the heart in 25.—The 
angiish///arri6tra is referred to twice in the Ka/$a Upanishad, 
once in the passage discussed (II, 4, 12), and once in I I, 6,17 
(‘the Person not larger than a thumb'). To determine 
what is meant by the ahgush^amatra, Ramanuja says, we 
are enabled by the passage 11,6,2,3, which is intermediate 
between the two passages concerning the angush///amatra, 
and which clearly refers to the highest Brahman, of which 
alone everything can be said to stand in awe. 

The next Sfttra (40) gives rise to a similar difference of 
opinion. According to Sankara it constitutes by itself a 
new adhikara^a (XII), proving that the ‘light* (gyotis) 
mentioned in Kk. Up. VI 1 T, 12, 3 is the highest Brahman. 
—According to R&m&nuga the SfYtra continues the pre¬ 
ceding adhikaraw'a, and strengthens the conclusion arrived 
at by a further argument, referring to Ka tka. Up. II, 5, 15 
—a passage intermediate between the two passages about 
the augushA&am&tra—which speaks of a primary light that 
cannot mean anything but Brahman. The Stitra. has in 
that case to be translated as follows : * (The ahgush/£a- 
m&tra is Brahman) because (in a passage intervening be¬ 
tween the two) a light is seen to be mentioned (which can 
be Brahman only)/ 

The three last Stitras of the pad a are, according to 
Sankara, to be divided into two adhikara#as (XIII and XIV), 
Sfitra 41 deciding that the ether which reveals names and 
forms (Kfu Up. VIII, 14) is not the elemental ether but 
Brahrnan ; and 42, 43 teaching that the viyHnamaya, £ he 
who consists of knowledge/ of; hri. Up. IV, 3, 7 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman.—According to Ramiimi§a 
the three Sutras make up one single adhikara^a discussing 
whether the AVmndogya Upanishad passage about the 
ether refers to Brahman or to the individual soul in the 
state of release ; the latter of these two alternatives being 
suggested by the circumstance that the released soul is the 
subject of the passage immediately preceding (‘ Shaking off 
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I’ Ada IV. 

The last pad a of the first adhyAya is specially directed 
- against the SAnkhyas. 

The first adhikarawa (1-7) discusses the passage Ivai-Aa 
Up. I, 3 .10 ; 11. where mention is made of the Great and 
the Undeveloped —both of them terms used with a special 
technical sense in the SAhkhya-jAstra, avyakta being a 
synonym for pradhAna.—Sankara shows by an exhaustive 
review of the topics of the Ka//«a Upanishad that the term 
avyakta has not the special meaning which the SAnkhyas 
attribute to it, but denotes the body, more strictly t ie 
subtle body (sfikshma mrira), but at the same time the 
gross body also, in so far as it is viewed as an effect of the 

subtle one. , 

Adhik. II (8-10) demonstrates, according to -Sankara, tnat 

the tricoloured agk spoken of in Sve. Up. IV, 5 IS no *; ‘J 12 
pradhAna of the SAnkhyas, but either that power of the 
Lord from which the world springs, or else the primary 
causal matter first produced by that power.- What RAma- 
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4 in contradistinction from Sankara i 

^i^ imar y causa l matter, follows from the short sketch given 
above of the two systems. 

Adhik. Ill (iT-13) shows that the pa&fca paMjfagatiM 
mentioned in B n. Up. IV, 4, 17 are not the twenty-five 
principles of the Sankhyas.-^Adhik. IV (i 4) 15) proves that 
Scripture does not contradict itself on the all-important, 
point oi Brahman, he. a being whose essence is intelligence, 
being the cause of the world. 

Adlnk. v r (16-18) is, according to Sankara, meant to 
piove that ‘ he who is the maker of those persons, of whom 
this is the work,’ mentioned in Kau, Up. IV, 19, is not 

either the vital air or the individual, soul, but Brahman_ 

I he subject, ot the adhikara&a is essentially the same in 
Rim;1 null’s view; greater stress is, however, laid on the 
adhikaraaa being polemical against the Sahkhyas, who 
wish to turn the passage into an argument for the pradhana 
doctrine. 

The same partial difference of view is observable with 
legal J to the next adhikarawa (VI; Sutras 39 22) which 
decides that the ‘ Self to be seen, to be heard/ &c, (Bn. Up. 
U > f 5 ) » the highest Self, not the individual soul. This 
latter passage also is, according to R&mAnu^a, made the 
subject of discussion in order to rebut the Salikhya who is 
anxious to prove that what is there inculcated as the object 
of knowledge is not a universal Self but merely the Sdhkhya 
purusha. 7 

Adhik. VII (33-37) teaches that Brahman is not only 
the efficient or operative cause (nimitta) of the world, but 
its material cause as well. The world springs from Brahman 
oy way cm modification (pari«fima ; Sutra ad).—Ramanuja 
views this adhikara«a as specially directed against the 
Sarvara-s&nkhyas who indeed admit the existence of a 
highest Lord, but postulate in addition an independent 
pradhana on which the Lord acts as an operative cause 
merely. 

Adhik. VIII (28) remarks that the refutation of the 
Sankhya views is applicable to other theories also, such as 
the doctrine of the world having originated from atoms. 
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this rapid survey of the contents of the first adhyaya 
and "the succinct: indication of the most important points in 
which the views of .Sankara and Kim^nit^a diverge, we 
turn to a short consideration of two questions which here 
naturally present themselves, viz., firstly, which is the ptin- 
ciple on which the Vedic passages referred to in the Sutras 
have been selected and arranged; and, secondly, if. where 
vSahkara and Ramdnu^a disagree as to the subdivision of 
the Sutras into Adhikara^as, and the determination of the 
VcdiC passages discussed in the Sfit-ras, there are to be met 
with any indications enabling us to determine which of the 
two commentators is right. (The more general question as 
to how far the Shtras favour either Sankara’s or Mraa- 
nu^a’s general views cannot be considered at present.) 

The Hindu commentators here and there attempt to 
point out the reason why the discussion of a certain Vedic 
passage is immediately followed by-the consideration of a 
certain other one. Their explanations—which have occa¬ 
sionally been referred to in the notes to the translation- 
rest on the assumption that the Sfitrak&ra in arranging the 
texts to be commented upon was guided by technicalities 
of the Mimi^sd-system, especially by a regard for the 
various so-called means of proof which the Mimawsaka 
employs for the purpose of determining the proper meaning 
and position of scriptural passages. But that this was the 
guiding principle, is rendered altogether improbable by a 
simple tabular statement of the Vedic passages referred to 
in the first adhy&ya, such as given by Deussen on page 1.30 ; 
for from the latter it appears that the order in which the 
Sfitras exhibit the scriptural passages follows the order in 
which those passages themselves occur in the Upanishads, 
and it would certainly be a most strange coincidence if that 
order enabled us at the same time to exemplify the various 
pramfi/zas of the in their due systematic suc¬ 

cession. 

As Deussen’s statement shows, most of the passages dis¬ 
cussed are taken from the Kh% ndogya Upanishad, so many 
indeed that the whole first adhyaya may be said to consist 
of a discussion of all those TTMndogya passages of which it 
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doubtful whether they are concerned with Brahman or 
not, passages from the other Upanishads being brought in 
wherever an opportunity offers. Considering the prominent 
position assigned to the Upanishad mentioned, I think it 
likely that the Sutrakdra meant to begin the series of 
doubtful texts with the first doubtful passage from the 
/CMndogya, and that hence the sixth adhikarazza which 
treats of the anandamaya mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad has, m agreement with Kdmamiga’s views, to be 
separated from the subsequent adhikara^as, and to be com¬ 
bined with the preceding ones whose task it is to lay down 
the fundamental propositions regarding Brahmans nature. 
—The remaining adhikarazzas of the first pfida follow the 
order of passages in the A'Mndogya Upanishad, and there¬ 
fore call for no remark ; with the exception of the last 
adhtkarazm, which refers to a Kaushttaki passage, for whose 
being introduced in this place I am not able to account-—* 
The first adhikara^a of the second pada returns to the 
K /mndogya Upanishad. The second one treats of a passage 
in the Ka/Zm Upanishad where a being is referred to which 
eats everything. The reason why that passage is introduced in 
this place seems to be correctly assigned in the 6ri-bhashya, 
which remarks that, as in the preceding Sutra it had been 
argued that the highest Self is not an enjoyer, a doubt 
arises whether by that being which eats everything the 
highest Self can be meant h—The third adhikara^a again, 
whose topic is the ‘two entered into the cave’ (KaMa Up. 
I, 3, i), appears, as Ramanuja remarks, to come in at this 
place owing to the preceding adhikara^a; for if it could 
not be proved that one of the two is the highest Self, a 
doubt would attach to the explanation given above of the 
‘eater/ since the ‘two entered into the cave/ and the ‘eater 5 
stand under the same prakara/za, and must therefore he 
held to refer to the same matter.—The fourth adhikara«a 
is again occupied with a A 7 /&ndogya passage.--The fifth 
adhlkara/za, whose topic is the Ruler within (antary&min), 
manifestly owes its place, as remarked by Ramanuja also, 

1 Yadi paramfttmft na bhoktft evn m tarhi bhoko/tayft pratfyam&nQ ;;iva eva 
syad ity ilsanky&ha att.k 
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in the preceding adhikara^a (I, a, 14) for the purpose of 
strengthening the argument h The sixth adhikarawa,- again, 
which discusses ‘ that which is not seen 5 (adre.?ya ; Mhrnd. Up. 
1,1,6), is clearly introduced in this place because in the pre¬ 
ceding adhikara^a it had been said that admhia, &c. denote 
the highest Self.—The reasons to which the last adhikara^a 
of the second p&da and the first and third adhikara^as of the 
third pflda owe their places are not apparent (the second 
adhikara^a of the third pftda treats of a AT/dndogya passage). 
The introduction, on the other hand, of the passage from the 
Prarna Upanishad treating of the akshara 0 ?#k$ra is clearly 
due to the circumstance that an akshara, of a different nature, 
had been discussed in the preceding adhikara^a.—The fifth 
and sixth adhikarawas investigate AVf&ndogya passages.— 
The two next Sutras (22, 23) are. as remarked above, con¬ 
sidered by .Sankara to constitute a new adhikara«a treating 
of the being after which everything shines * (Mmd. U p. II, 2/ 
10); while Ra.manu.ga looks on them as continuing the sixth 
adhikaraw.. There is one circumstance which renders it at 
any rate probable that R A manuka, and not Sankara, here 
hits the intention of the author of the Stitras. The general 
rule in the first three pad as is that, wherever a new Vedic 
passage is meant to be introduced, the subject of the dis¬ 
cussion, i. e. that being which in the end is declared to be 
Brahman is referred to by means of a special word, in most 
cases a nominative form 1 2 . From this rule there is in the 
preceding part of the adhyaya only one real exception, viz. 
in I, 2, i, which possibly may be due to the fact that there 
a new p«kla begins, and it therefore was considered super- 


1 SthaiiildinapacTe^^ ity atra yah i-alcshuahi tish^ann Sty £dinrl prnti- 
p&dyamftnnw .^akshushi sthitmiyaman&diknw pammfttmana eveti siddhaw 
kr/lvil akshipurushasya param&tmatvaAV sMhitam idslniw tad eva samarthayate 
aivtaTyfi 0 . 

2 Ananclamayn/; X, X, is ; anta^ I, i, 20; I, r, 22 ; pr&naA 1 , 1, 23 ; 

^yoli/i T, 1, 34; pr&na'A I, 1, 28; attft I, 2, 9; gvbjbm pravish/ati I, 2, It; 
antara I, 2,1,3 antary&mf I, 2, 1$.;. adrfcyatv&digti«aka£ I, 2, 21; vabvanaraA 
I, 2, 24; dy ulihv^dy fiyatanam I, 3, 15 bhOin^ I, ?„ 8 ; aksharam I, 3, 10; sn/i 
I, 3, 13; dahrera//! I, 3, 14; pramita//.I, 3,-24; ' Cgyotfcfc t, 3, 40;) I, 

3 , 4 i- 
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uous to indicate the introduction of a new topic by a 


special word. The exception supplied by I, 3, 19 ™ onl F 


art apparent one; for, as remarked above, Sutra 19 does not 


in reality begin 


a new adhtkarawa. A few exceptions 
occurring later on will be noticed in their places. -Now 
neither Sutra $3 nor SiYtra 33 contains any word intimating 
that a new Vedic passage ts being taken into consideration, 
and hence it appears preferable to look upon them, with 
R&manuka, as continuing the topic of the preceding adhika- 
ra«a.—This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the position of the next adhikarawa, which treats of 
the being ‘a span long ’ mentioned in Ka/^a Up- II» 4 > 12 » 
for the reason of this latter passage being considered here is 
almost certainly the reference to the alpamiti in Sfitta 2T, 
and, if so, the angush^am&tra properly constitutes the sub- 
ject of the adhikara^a immediately following on Adhik. V, 
VI; which, in its turn, implies that Sutras 23 , 33 do not form 
an independent adhikara?za.—• The two next aclhikara^zas are 
digressions, and do not refer to special Vedic passages.— 
Satra 39 forms a new adhikara#a, according to Sankara, but 
not according to Ramanuja, whose opinion seems again to be 
countenanced by the fact that the Sfitra does not exhibit 
any word indicative of a new topic. I he same difference of 
opinion prevails with regard to Stitra 40, arid it appears from 
the translation of the Sutra given above, according to 
R&manu^a's view, that ^yotik ’ need not be taken as a norm- 
native.—The last two adhikaraaas finally refer, according to 
Rdm&nu^a, to one ATMndogya passage only, and here also 
we have to notice that Sutra 43 does not comprise any word 
intimating that a new passage is about to be discussed. 

From all this we seem entitled to draw the following 
conclusions. The Vedic passages discussed in the three 
first pddas of the Vedanta-sutras comprise all the doubtful 
—or at any rate all the more important doubtful—passages 
from the AV/andogya Upanishad. These passages are 
arranged in the order in which the text of the Ifpanisiuid 
exhibits them. Passages from other Upanishads are dis¬ 
cussed as opportunities offer, there being always a special 
reason why a certain ATMndogya passage is followed by 
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from some other Upanishad. Those 
reasons can be assigned with sufficient certainty in a num¬ 
ber of cases although not in all, and from among those 
passages whose introduction cannot be satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for some are eliminated by our following the 
subdivision of the SCitras into adhikararcas adopted by 
Kamdnu^a 3 a subdivision countenanced by the external 
form of the SCitras. 

The fourth pdda of the first adhy&ya has to be taken 
by itself. It is directed specially and avowedly against 
S&hkhya-interprelations of Scripture, not only in its earlier 
part which discusses isolated passages, but also—as is 
brought out much more clearly in the Sri-bhashya than by 
.Sahkara—in its latter part which takes a general survey 
of the entire scriptural evidence for Brahman being the 
material as well as the operative cause of the world. 

Deussen (p. 231) thinks that the selection made by the 
SCitrak&ra of Vedic passages setting forth the nature of 
Brahman is not in all cases an altogether happy one 
But this reproach rests on the assumption that the pas¬ 
sages referred to in the first adhy&ya were chosen for the 
purpose of throwing light on what Brahman is, ancl this 
assumption can hardly be upheld. The Ved&nta-sCitras 
as well as the PurvCl MTriawsa-su.tras are throughout Mi- 
rates#, i. e. critical discussions of such scriptural passages as 
on a prim# facie view admit of different interpretations 
and therefore necessitate a careful enquiry into.their mean¬ 
ing. Here and there we meet with Shtras which do not 
directinvolve a discussion of the sense of seme particular 
Vedic passage, but rather make a mere statement on some 
important point. But those cases are rare, and it would 
be altogether contrary to the general spirit of the SCitras to 
assume that a whole aclhy#ya should be devoted to the 
task o.f showing what Brahman is. The latter point is suf¬ 
ficiently determined in the first five (or six) adhikara«as; 
but after we once know what Brahman is we are at once 
confronted by a number of Upanishad passages concerning 
which it is doubtful whether they refer to Brahman or not. 
With their discussion all the remaining adhikaru^as of the 
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s*fst adhyaya' are occupied. That the Vedanta-sutras 
view it as a particularly important task to controvert the 
doctrine of the Sfmkliyas is patent (and has also been fully 
pointed out by Dcussen, p. 33). The fifth adhikara^a 
already declares itself against the doctrine that the would 
has sprung from a non-intelligent principle, the pradMna, 
and the fourth pad a of the first adhyaya returns to an 
express polemic against S&hkhya, interpretations of cer¬ 
tain Vedic statements. It is therefore perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire first adhyaya is 
due to the wish* on the part of the Sutrakura, to guard his 
own doctrine against Sankhya attacks. Whatever the 
attitude of the other so-called orthodox systems may be 
towards the Veda, the S&nkhya system is tlie only one 
whose adherents were anxious—and actually attempted— 
to prove that their views are warranted by scriptural pas¬ 
sages. The Sankhya tendency thus would be to show 
that all those Vedic texts which the Vedantin claims as 
teaching the existence of Brahman, the intelligent and sole 
cause of the world, refer either to the pradMna or some 
product of the pradMna, or else to the punish a in the 
SMkhya sense, i.e. the individual soul. It consequently 
became the task of the Vedantin to guard the Upani shads 
against misinterpretations of the kind, and this he did in 
the first adhyaya of the Vedanta-sutras, selecting those 
passages about whose interpretation doubts were, for some 
reason or other, likely to arise. Some of the passages 
singled out are certainly obscure, and hence liable to 
various interpretations j of others it is less apparent why 
it was thought requisite to discuss them at length. But 
this is hardly a matter in which we are entitled* to find 
fault with the SCitrakara; for no modern scholar, either 
European or Hindu, is—or can possibly be—sufficiently at 
home, on the one hand, in the religious and philosophical 
views which prevailed at the time when the Sfitras may 
have been composed, and, oil the oilier hand, in the in¬ 
tricacies of the to judge with confidence which 

Vedic passages may give rise to discussions and which not. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

The first adhyaya has proved that all the Vedanta-texts 
unanimously teach that there is only one cause of the 
world, viz. Brahman, whose nature is intelligence, and that 
there exists no scriptural passage which can be used to 
establish systems opposed to the Vedanta, more especially 
the Sahkhya system. The task of the two first p&das of 
the second adhyaya is to rebut any objections which may 
be raised against the Vedanta doctrine on purely specula¬ 
tive grounds, apart from scriptural authority, and to show, 
again on purely speculative grounds, that none of the sys¬ 
tems ^irreconcilable with the Vedanta can be satisfactorily 
established. 

Pad a 1 . 

■ Adhikarawa I refutes the S&nkhya objection that the 
acceptation of the Ved&nta system involves the rejection 
of the SMkhya doctrine which after all constitutes a part 
of Sm/vti, and as such has claims on consideration*—To 
accept the S&nkhya-srnrrii the Vedantin replies, would 
compel us to reject other Smntis, such as the Manu-smnti, 
which are opposed to the Sdnkhya doctrine. The con- 
flicting claims of Smntis can be settled only on the ground 
of the Veda, and there can be no doubt that the Veda does 
not confirm the Sfihkhya-sm/vti, but rather those Smr/tis 
which teach the origination of the world from an intelligent 
primary cause. 

Adhik. II (3) extends the same line of argumentation to 
the Yoga-smrfti. 

Adhik. Ill (4~i 1) shows that Brahman, although of the 
nature of intelligence, yet may be the cause of the non- 
intelligent material world, and that it is not contaminated 
by the qualities of the world when the latter is refunded 
into Btahman, For ordinary experience teaches us that 
like does not always spring from like, and that the qualities 
of effected things when the latter are refunded into their 
causes—as when golden ornaments, for instance, are melted 
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thereby become simple gold again—do not continue to 
exist in those causes.—Here also tire argumentation is 
specially directed against the Sankhyas, who, in order to 
account for the materiality and the various imperfections 
of the world, think it necessary to assume a causal Sub¬ 
stance participating in the same characteristics. 

Adhik. IV (12) points out that the line of reasoning fol¬ 
lowed in the preceding adhikara/za is valid also against 
other theories, such as the atomistic doctrine. 

The one Sutra (13) constituting Adhik. V teaches, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, that although the enjoying souls as well as 
the objects of fruition are in reality nothing but Brahman, 
and on that account identical, yet the two sets may prac¬ 
tically be held apart, just as in ordinary life we hold apart, 
and distinguish as separate individual things, the waves, 
ripples, and foam of the sea, although at the bottom waves, 
ripples, and foam are all of them identical as being neither 
more nor less than sea-water.—-The Sri-bhdshya gives a 
totally different interpretation of the Sutra, according to 
which the latter has nothing whatever to do with the 
eventual non-distinction of enjoying souls and objects to 
be enjoyed. Translated according to Ramanuja’s view, 
the Sutra runs as follows: ■,* If non-distinction (of the Lord 
and the individual souls) is said to result from the circum¬ 
stance of (the Lord himself) becoming an enjoyer (a soul), 
we refute this objection by instances from eveiy-day ex¬ 
perience.’ That is to say: If it be maintained that from 
our doctrine previously expounded, according to which this 
world springs from the Lord and constitutes his body, it 
follows that the Lord, as an embodied being, is not essen¬ 
tially different from other souls, and subject to fruition as 
they are; we reply Shat the Lord’s having a body does 
not involve his being sSubject. to fruition, not any more than 
in ordinary life a king, although himself au embodied 
being, is affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain 
which his servants have to undergo.—-The construction 
which Ratn&nuja puts on the Sutra is not repugnant either 
to the words of the Siltra or to the context in which the 
latter stands, and that it rests on earlier authority appears 
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Adhik. VI (14-30) treats of the non-difference of the 
effect from the cause; a Ved&nta doctrine which is de¬ 
fended by its adherents against the Vabeshikas according 
to whom the effect is something different from the cause. 
—The divergent views of Sankara and Ramanuja on this 
important point have been sufficiently illustrated in the 
general sketch of the two systems. 

Adhik. VII (21-23) refutes the objection that, from the 
Vedie passages insisting on the identity of the Lord and 
the individual soul, it follows that the Lord must be like 
the individual soul the cause of evil, and that hence the 
entire doctrine of an all-powerful and all-wise Lord being 
the cause of the world has to be rejected. For, the S&tra- 
k&ra remarks, the creative principle of the world is addi¬ 
tional to, i. e. other than, the individual soul, the difference 
of the two being distinctly declared by Scripture.—The 
way in which the three Sutras constituting this adhikara/za 
are treated by Vankara on the one hand and Ramanuja on 
the other is characteristic. throughout simply 

follows the words of the Sutras, of which Sutra 21 formu¬ 
lates the objection based on such texts as ‘Thou art 
that/ while SCitra 22 replies, that Brahman is different 
from the soul, since that is expressly declared by Scrip¬ 
ture. Sankara, on the other hand, sees himself obliged to 
add that the difference of the two, plainly maintained in 
Sutra 22, is not real, but due to the soul’s fictitious limiting 
adjuncts. 


Adhik. VIII (24, 25) shows that Brahman, although des¬ 
titute of material and instruments of action, may yet pro¬ 
duce the world, just as gods by their mere power create 



1 Lokavat. Yath& loke ift^a^an&mvvartiribw kd. i<Lg &nngrah aaig ra hakrba- 
sukhadukbayoge*pi na sajariratvam&trewa .sisake ra^any api j&san&nuvWtfeya- 
tivWttinimittaaukhadnkhayor bhoktr/t vaprasangaA. Yathfrha Drn.mio'abhS.- 
sfiyak9.ra/c yaltnt lokc pra&iradandamke ghore * narthasawka/e * pi 

pradeje vartam&no *pi vya^an&dyavadbutadeho dosbair na spmyate abhipre- 
ti«.f k& lokSn paripipfilayishati bbogftw.t ka. gaudhboin avuva.yanopnbhogyftn 
dh&rayati tathfcs&u loke.fvaro bhramatsva>, A .martbya^maro dosbair na spwyate 
raksbati lok&n biulnnalokidi;;^ k&Vuv a$|nopabhogyin db&rayatlti. 
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lalaces, animals, and the like, and as railk by itself turns 
into curds. 

Adhik. IX (26-2 9) explains that, according to the express 
doctrine of Scripture, Brahman does not in its entirety pass 
over into the world, and, although emitting the world from 
itself, yet remains one and undivided. This is possible, ac¬ 
cording to Sankara, because the world is unreal; according 
to R&inamvjfa, because the creation is merely the visible and 
tangible manifestation of what previously existed in Brah¬ 
man in a subtle imperceptible condition. 

Adhik. X (30, 31) teaches that Brahman, although des¬ 
titute of instruments of action, is enabled to create the 
world by means of the manifold powers which it possesses. 

Adhik. XI (32, 33) assigns the motive of the creation, or, 
more properly expressed, teaches that Brahman, in creating 
the world, has no motive in the strict sense of the word, but 
follows a mere sportive impulse. 

Adhik. XII (34-36) justifies Brahman from the charges 
of partiality and cruelty which might be brought against 
it owing to the inequality of position and fate of the various 
animate beings, and the universal suffering of the world. 
Brahman, as a creator and dispenser, acts with a view to the 
merit and demerit of the individual souls, and has so acted 
from all eternity. 

Adhik, XIII (37) sums up the preceding argumentation 
by declaring that all the qualities of Brahman—omniscience 
and so on are such as to capacitate it for the creation of 
the world. 


Pada II. 


The task of the second pada is to refute, by arguments 
independent of Vedic passages, the more important philo¬ 
sophical theories concerning the origin of the world which 
are opposed to the VedAnta view.--The first adhikarcu?a 
(1—10) is directed against the Sahkhyas, whose doctrine had 
alteady been touched upon incidentally in several previous 
places, and aims at proving that a non-intelligent first cause, 
such as the pradhAna of the Sahkhyas, is unable to create 
and dispose.—The second adhikara«a (11-17) refutes the 
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AaSishika tenet that the world originates from atoms set 
in motion by the atbvsh/a.---'The third and fourth adhika- 
ra?/as are directed against various schools of Bauddha phi¬ 
losophers, Adhik. Ill (18-57) impugns the view of the 
so-called sarv&stitvav&dins, or bahyarthavadins, who main¬ 
tain the reality of an external as well as an internal world ; 
Adhik. IV (58-32) is directed against the vi^«ana\4dins. 
according to, whom Ideas are the only reality.—The last 
Stoa of this adhikara^a is treated by Ramanuja as a 
separate adhikarawa refuting the view of the Maclhyannkas, 
who teach that everything is void, i.e. that nothing what¬ 
ever is real—Adhik. V (33-36) is directed against the doc¬ 
trine of the Gainas; Adhik. VI (37 41) against those philo¬ 
sophical schools which teach that a highest Lord is not the 
material but only the operative cause of the world. 

The last adhikarawa of the pada (42-45) refers, according 
to the unanimous statement of the commentators, to the 
doctrine of the Bh&gavalas or Pa^ardtras. But .Sankara 
and Rdmanu^a totally disagree as to the drift of the 
Sutrakara’s opinion regarding that system. According to 
the former it is condemned like the systems previously 
referred to; according to the latter it is approved of.— 
SOtras 42 and 43, according to both commentators, raise 
objections against the system; Sutra 42 being directed 
against the doctrine that from the highest being, called 
Vasudeva, there is originated Sahkarsha;/a, i.e. the ^iva, 
on the ground that thereby those scriptural passages would 
be contradicted which teach the soul's eternity; and Sutra 
43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarshawa there 
springs Pradyumna, i.e. the manas.—-The Stoa on which 
the difference of interpretation turns is 44. Literally trans¬ 
lated it runs, ‘ Or, on account of there being’ (or, 1 their 
being’) ‘knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction 
of that.—This means, according to Sankara, 'Or, if in 
consequence of the existence of knowledge and so on (on 
the part of Sahkarsha^a, &c. they be taken not as soul, 
mind, &c. but as Lords of pre-eminent knowledge, &c.), 
yet there is non-contradiction of that (viz. of the objection 
raised in Sfttra 42 against the Bh&gavata doctrine),’— 
d 2 
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R 4 m 4 ni#a f on the other hand, the Sutra 
has to be explained as follows: Or, rather there is non¬ 
contradiction of that (i. e, the P^aratra doctrine) on ac¬ 
count of their being knowledge anc! so on (L e. on account 
of their being Brahman).’ Which means: Since Sah- 
kaisha;i$ and so on are merely forms of manifestation 
o) Brahman, the Pa#£aratra doctrine, according to which 
they spring from Brahman, is not contradicted.—The form 
of the S&tra makes it difficult for us to decide which of the 
two interpretations is the right one; it, however, appears 
to me that the explanations of the 1 vd ’ and of the ‘ tat/ 
implied in Ram£m^a> comment, are more natural than 
those resulting from .Sankara's interpretation. Nor would 
it be an unnatural proceeding to dose the polemical pad a 
with a defence of that doctrine which—in spite of objec¬ 
tions-—has to be viewed as the true one- 

Pa da III. 

The third pada discusses the question whether the dif¬ 
ferent forms of existence which, in their totality, constitute 
the world have an origin or not, e. whether they are co- 
eternal with Brahman, or issue from it and are refunded 
into it at stated intervals. 

The first seven adhikara«as treat of the five elementary 
substances.—Adhik. I (1-7) teaches that the ether is not 
co-eternal with Brahman, but springs from it as its first 
effect. Adhik. II (8) shows that air springs from ether; 
Adhik, IV, V, VI (10; 11; 12) that fire springs from air. 
water from fire, earth from water.—Adhik. Ill (9) explains 
by way of digression that Brahman, which is not some 
special entity, but quite generally ‘that which is/ cannot 
have originated from anything else. 

Adhik. VII (13) demonstrates that the origination of one 
dement from another is due, not to the latter in itself, but to 
Brahman acting in it. 

Adhik. TUI (14) teaches that the reabsorption of the 
elements into Brahman takes place in the inverse order of 
their emission. 

Adhik. IX (15) remarks that the indicated order in which 
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.„ r Mission and the reabsorption of the elementary sub¬ 
stances take place is not interfered with b)7 the creation 
and reabsorption of the organs of the soul, i.e. the sense 
organs and the internal organ (manas); for they also are 
of elemental nature, and as such created and retracted to¬ 
gether with the elements of which they consist. 

The remainder of the pdda is taken up by a discussion of 
the nature of the individual soul, the giv a.—Adhik. X (16) 
teaches that expressions such as ‘Devadatta is born/ < Dc- 
vadatta has died/ strictly apply to the body only, and are 
transferred to the soul in so far only as it is connected with 
a body. 

Adhik. XI (17) teaches that the individual soul is, accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, permanent, eternal, and therefore not, like 
the ether and the other elements, produced from Brahman 
at the time of creation.—This Sutra is of course com¬ 
mented ori in a very different manner by Sankara on the 
one hand and Rtoani^a on the other. According to the 
former, the ^iva is in reality identical—and as such co- 
eternal—with Brahman; what originates is merely the 
soul’s connexion with its limiting adjuncts, and that con¬ 
nexion is moreover illusory, 1 —According to Rlmdnqfpa, the 
^iva is indeed an effect of Brahman, but has existed in 
Brahman from all eternity as an individual being and as 
a mode (prakdra) of Brahman. So indeed have also the 
material elements ; yet there is an important distinction 
owing to which the elements may be said to originate at 
the time of creation, while the same , cannot be said of the 
soul. Previously to creation the material elements exist 
in a subtle condition in which they possess none of the 
qualities that later on render them the objects of ordinary 
experience; hence, when passing over into the gross state 
at the time of creation, they may be said to originate. The 
souls, on the other hand, possess at all times the same 
essential qualities, i.e. they are cognizing agents; only, 
whenever a new creation takes place, they associate 
themselves with bodies, and their intelligence therewith 
undergoes a certain expansion or development (vika^a)^ 
contrasting with the imevoived or contracted state (snu - 
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which characterised it. during the preceding pralaya. 
But this change is not a change of essential nature (svarG- 
pdnyathftbhGva), and hence we have to distinguish the souls 
as permanent entities from the material elements which at 
the tin'i of each creation and reabsorption change their 
essential characteristics, 

Adhik. XII (18) defines the nature of the individual soul 
The Sutra declares that the soul is .'gn&S This means, 
according to Sankara, that intelligence or knowledge does 
not, as the Vahreshikas teach, constitute a mere attribute of 
the soul which in itself is essentially non-inteliigent, but is 
the very essence of the soul. The soul is not a knower, but 
knowledge; not intelligent, but intelh’gencb.—RamGm\ga, 
on the other hand, explains l gni \’ by 'gflpXril i.e. knower, 
knowing agent, and considers the SGtra to be directed not 
only against the Vahesliikas, but also against those philo¬ 
sophers who—like the Sahkhyas and the Veddntins of 
5 ank$r&’s school— maintain that the soul is not a knowing 
agent, but pure £aitanya.—‘The wording of the Sutra cer¬ 
tainly seems to favour Ramanuja's interpretation; we can 
hardly imagine that an author definitely holding the views 
of .Sankara should, when propounding the important dogma 
of the souks nature, use the term gnu of which the most 
obvious interpretation is gn&Xri, not gn&nzm. 

Adhik. XIII (19-32) treats the question whether the 
individual soul is a«u, i. e. of very minute size, or omni¬ 
present, all-pervading (sarvagata, vyapiri). Here, again, we 
meet with diametrically opposite views. — In Sankara’s 
opinion the Sutras .19-2^ represent the pGrvapaksha view, 
according to which the ^tva is ami, while SGtra 29 formu¬ 
lates the sicklhanta, viz. that the which in reality is 
all-pervading, is spoken of as a nix in some scriptural passages, 
because the qualities of the internal organ—which itself is 
a«u—constitute the essence of the individual soul as long 
as the latter is implicated in the sawsGra.—According to 
RGmGmija, on the other hand, the first Sutra of the adhi- 
kara/za gives utterance to the siddhanta view, according to 
which the soul is of minute size; the SGtras a0-25 confirm 
this view and refute objections raised against it; while the 
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36-29 resume the question already snooted tinder 
-Stffra 18, viz. in what relation the soul as knowing agent 
{gnixtri) stands to knowledge (^wana).—In order to decide 
between the convicting claims of these two interpretations 
we must enter into some details.—Sankara maintains that 
Sfitras 19-28 state and enforce a pfirvapaksha view, which is 
finally refuted in 29. What here strikes us at the outset, is 
the unusual length to which the defence of a mere prim a 
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___ _ _ f in no other place the Sfitras take so 

much trouble to render plausible what is meant to be le- 
jected in the end, and an unbiassed reader will certainly 
feel inclined to think that in 19-28 we have to do, not with 
the preliminary statement of a view finally to be abandoned, 
but with an elaborate bonfi fide attempt to establish and 
vindicate an essential dogma of the system "‘ M ’ " ‘ 


Still it is not 


altogether impossible that the pfirvapaksha should here be 
treated at greater length than usual, and the decisive point is 
therefore whether we can, with Sankara, look upon Sfitra 29 
as embodying a refutation of the pfirvapaksha and thus im¬ 
plicitly acknowledging the doctrine that the individual soul 
is all-pervading. Now I think there can be no doubt, that 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Sutra is exceedingly forced. 
Literally translated (and leaving out the non-essential word 
* pr&gwavat’) the Sfitra run.? as follows: ‘But on account of 
that quality (or “ those qualities ; ” or else “ on account of the 
quality—or qualities—of that ”) being the essence, (there is) 


that designation (or “the designation of that ^ This 
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kara maintains to mean, 'Because the qualities 
buddhi are the essence of the soul in the sawsfira state, 
therefore the soul itself is sometimes spoken of as a«u/ 
New, in the first place, nothing in the context warrants the 
explanation of the first ‘tat' by buddhi. And—which is 
more important —in the'second place, it is more than 
doubtful whether on Sankara’s own system the qualities 
of the buddhi — such as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
& C .—can with any propriety be said to constitute the 
essence of the soul even in the sawsSra state. The essence 
of the soul in whatever state, according to .Sankara’s sys¬ 
tem, is knowledge or intelligence; whatever is due to its 
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Issociation with the buddhi is non-essential or, more 
strictly, unreal, false. 

There arc no similar difficulties in the way of R Am Anuta's 
interpretation of the adhikara«a* He agrees with .Sankara 
in the explanation of Sutras 19-25, with this difference that 
he views them as setting forth, not the purvapaksha, but the 
siddhanta. Sutras 26-38 also are interpreted in a manner not 
very different from Sankara's, special stress being laid on 
the distinction made by Scripture between knowledge as a 
mere quality and the soul as a knowing agent, the sub¬ 
stratum of knowledge. This discussion naturally gives rise 
to the question how it is that Scripture in some places 
makes use of the term vi^Ana when meaning the indi¬ 
vidual soul, The answer is given in Sutra 29, 1 The soul is 
designated as knowledge because it has that quality for its 
essence/ i. e. because knowledge is the essential character¬ 
istic quality of the soul, therefore the term 'knowledge' is 
employed here and there to denote the soul itself. This 
latter interpretation gives rise to no doubt whatever. It 
closely follows the wording of the text and does not 
necessitate any forced supplementation. The ‘ tu' of the 
Sfftra which, according to .Sankara, is meant to discard 
the piirvapaksha, serves on E Am Anuta’s view to set aside 
a previously-raised objection; an altogether legitimate 
assumption. 

Of the three remaining Sutras of the adhikara/za (30-32), 
30 explains, according to Sankara, that the soul may be 
called a«u, since, as long as it exists in the sawsAra con¬ 
dition, ft is connected with the buddhi. According to 
RAmAttn^n the Sfttra teaches that the soul may be called 
v^; 7 Ana because the latter constitutes its essential quality as 
long as it exists.—Sutra 31 intimates, according to .Sankara, 
that in the states of deep sleep, and so on, the soul is poten¬ 
tially connected with the buddhi, while in the waking state 
that connexion becomes actually manifest. The same 
Sutra, according to RAraAnu^a. teaches that Ain'tva is 
properly said to constitute the soul’s essential nature, 
although it is actually manifested in some states of the soul 
only.- In Sfttra 32, finally, .Sankara sees a statement of the 
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that, unless the soul had the buddhi for Its limiting 
adjunct, it would either be permanently cognizing or perma¬ 
nently non cognizing; while, according to R&m&nu^a, the 
SQtra means that the soul would either be permanently 
cognizing or permanently non-cognizing, if it were pure 
knowledge and all-pervading (instead of being gnkXri and 
a«u, as it Is in reality).—The three Sutras can be made 
to fit in with either interpretation, although it must be 
noted that none of them explicitly refers to the soul's 
connexion with the buddhi* 

Adht-k; XIV and XV (33-39; 40) refer to the kartoVtva of 
the ^iva, i.e. the question whether the soul is an agent. 
Sfitras 33-39 clearly say that it is such. But as, according 
to .Sankara's system, this cannot be the final view,—the soul 
being essentially non-active, and all action belonging to the 
world of uparlhis,'—he looks upon the next following Sfitrft 
(4c) as constituting an. adhikarawa by itself, and teaching 
that the soul is an agent when connected with the instru¬ 
ments of action, buddhi, &c., while it ceases to be so when 
dissociated from them, ‘just as the carpenter acts in both 
ways/ i.e. just as the carpenter works as long as he wields 
his instruments, and rests after having laid them aside.— 
Rcimanu^a, perhaps more naturally, does not separate Sutra 
40 from the preceding Sutras, but interprets it as follows: 
Activity is indeed an essential attribute of the soul ; but 
therefrom it does not follow that the soul is always actually 
active, just as the carpenter, even when furnished with the 
requisite instruments, may either work or not work, just as 
he pleases. 

Adhik. XVI (41, 43) teaches that the soul in its activity 
is dependent on the Lord who impels it with a view to its 
former actions. 

Adhik. XVII (43-53) treats of the relation of the indivi¬ 
dual soul to Brahman. SCitra 43 declares that the individual 
soul is a part (atwa) of Brahman, and the following Sutras 
show how that relation does not involve either that Brahman 
is affected by the imperfections, sufferings, &c. of the souls, 
or that one soul has to participate in the experiences of 
other souls. The two commentators of course take entirely 
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rerent views of the doctrine that the soul is a part of 
Brahman. According to Ramdnu^a the souls are in reality 


‘apish* of 


parts of Brahman 1 ; according to .Sankara the 
the Sutra must be understood to mean ‘ amsa iva/ f a part 
as it were ; J the one universal indivisible Brahman having 
no real parts, but appearing to be divided owing to its 


limiting adjuncts.—One Sutra (50) in this adhikarawa 


calls ior special notice. According to ..Sankara the words 


abhdsa eva kn mean * (the soul is) a mere reflection/ 


which, as the commentators remark, is a statement of the 
so-called pratibimbavdda, i.e. the doctrine that; the so-called 
individual soul is nothing but the reflection of the Self in 
the buddhi; while Stitra 43 had propounded the so-called 
avatoedavAda, i.e. the doctrine that the soul is the highest 
Sell in so far as limited by its adjuncts.—According to 
Ram^nu^a the abhasa of the Sutra has to be taken in the 


1 OJ\tosyakartrAva»* paranmpuntshftyattam ity uktam. Id&ntm kirn ay aw 
^ va/z parasm&d atyanlabhinna/* utu param eva brahma bhrftatam uta brahmaiyo- 
padhyavaA6/4innam atha brahm&Mja iti sawayyate .mitivipratipaUe/fe sa/waya lu 
N anu taclananyam ftrambha7mabdftdibhyaJ& adhika#* tu bhedanirde.vftd ity 
atraivftyam artho nimlta//. Satyaw sa eva rftnfttvaikatvaxrutivipratipattyft 
* kshipya ^ivaaya brahimWatvopapftdanena vijeahato nimtyate. Yftvad dhi 
A Vasya brahmftwsatVaw na nirwitam i&vng- givasya brahmano»nanyatva/;/- 
brahmowas tasmftd adhikatvftw ka na [.vatitishMati. Ki m tftvat pr&ptam. 
Atjauta#? bhmna id. Kuta/z. f7/7ay>7av dvftv ityftdibhedapirdejftt. Gfl&gft ayor 
abhedamitayas tv again ft sited itivad vinidd.hftrthapratipftdanftdatipaX>ftrikya//, 
Brahmawo * mso giva ity api na sfc&lyaA, ekavastvekkbmV&ft hy attsattbdtut, 
,fivasya brahmaikadmtve tadgalft doshl brahma»i bhaveyivB. Na ka brahma- 
kha//r/o gwa \\y a^MatvopapattU kha/atfanftnarhalvftd brahmawn^ prftgukta- 
deshaprasanga/’ ka, tasmad atyantabhinnasya tadawiatvaw durupapftdam. 
Yadvft bhrftntaw brahma iva ,dva/5. Kniak. Tat tvam asi ayam fttmft brab- 
rnetyftdibrahmatmai)hftvopade.yftt, nftnfttmatvavftdinyas tu pmtvafeMdfeiddhftr- 
thftmnftditvftd ananyaLbftsiddhftdvaitopadejapaiibhU ^rutibhi//pratyaksbftdayw 
At avidyftptargatli khyftpyante.—Athavft brahmaivftnftdyupftdhyn.va^iimaw 
^ va/ *- Kutn/t. Tata eva bralrnifttmabhftvopadwftt. Nn %am upldhir 
bhrftntiparik a Ip ita ita vaktim sakyam bandlminokghftdivyavasthftnupapatter. 
tty evaw prftpte * bhidMynte, Brakmftma ki. KutaA. Nftnftvyapadejftd 
anyathft /’aikatvena vyapade.^d ubhayatbft hi vyapadero drAyate. Nftnftvya- 
padejas tftvat srasb^itvasr/^yatva — niyanO/tvaniyftiayatvn — sarva^/atvft- 


( i,77aiva - 


- svftdhtratvaparftdhinatva—mddhatvft.mdclhatva — kalvftwagu/ftkarat- 

vaviparttatva—patitva^shatvftiibhir drfryatc. Anyathft /-ftbhedena vyapa- 
ck^o xpi tat tvam asi ayam fttmft bralunetyftdibhir dmyate. Api clft.va.kita- 
vftditvara apy adhiyate eke, brahma dftv& brahma dft.>ft brahmeme kitavft ity 
fttharvawikft braiima^o dftrakitavftdilvam apy adhiyate, tataf H saxva^ivavyft- 
pkvena abhecto yyapaduyata ity arlha*. Evam ubhayavyapadexamnkbyatva- 
siddhaye g\vo*yam brahma/zo^^a ity abhyupagantavyai. 
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hetvabhasa, a fallacious argument, and the Stitra is 
explained as being directed against the reasoning of those 
Veci&ntins according to whom the soul is Brahman in so far 
as limited by non-real adjuncts 1 * 


Pada IV. 


Adhik. 1 , II, III (1-4; 5-6 ; 7) teach that the pr&iva$ (by 
which generic name are denoted the buddhtndriyas, karmen- 
driyas, and the manas) spring from Brahman; are eleven in 
number; and are-of minute size (a/m). 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (8 ; 9-13; 13) inform us also that the 
mukhya pra//a, i.e. the vital air, is produced from Brahman ; 
that it is a principle distinct from air in general and from 
the prd//as discussed above: and that it is minute (a/ju). 

Adhik. VII and VIII (14-16; t 7-19) teach that the 
pranas are superintended and guided in their activity by 
special divinities, and that they are independent principles, 
not mere modifications of the mukhya prib/a. 

Adhik. IX (30-22) declares that the evolution of names 
and forms (the n&marupavy&kara/za) is the work, not of the 
individual soul, but of the Lord. 


THIRD ADHYAYA. 
PAda I. 


Adhik. I (1 7) teaches that the soul, when passing out of 
the body at the time of death, remains invested with the 
subtle material elements (bhutasukshma) which serve as an 
abode to the pr 4 «as attached to the soul. 

Adhik. II (8-11) shows that, when the souls ol those who 
had enjoyed the reward of their good works in the moon 
descend to the earth in order to undergo a new embodi¬ 
ment, there cleaves to them a remainder (aniuaya) of their 

1 Nam; bhrAntabrahma^ivavAde * py avidyAkratoj AdhibhedAd bbognvya- 
vasthAdaya upapadyanta ata Aha, Abb Asa eva k\x, Altha«{/aikar*$aprakAu'am&- 
tratvarftpasya svarfip.tirodhanapurvakopadhibhedopapAdanahetur AbhAsa eva. 
PrakibaikasvarGpasya prakfoatirodhAna/w prakAwnAm eveU piAg evopapAditam. 
AbhasA eveti vA pAMa/r, tathA sati hetava AbhAs&fc. 






termer d 


deeds which determines the nature of the new 
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embodiment. 

Adhik. Ill ( 12 - 21 ) discusses the fate after death of those 
whom their good works do not entitle to pass up to the 
moon. 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (aa; 33; *4-37) teach that the subtle 
bodies of the souls descending from the moon through the 
ether, air, &c., do not become identical with ether, air, &c., 
but only like them ; that the entire descent occupies a short 
time only ; and that, when the souls finally enter into plants 
and so on, they do not participate in the life of the latter, 
but are merely in external contact with them. 


Pad A II. 


Adhik. I (i~6) treats of the soul in the dreaming state, 
According to Sankara the three first Sutras discuss the 
question whether the creative activity ascribed to the soul 
in some scriptural passages produces things as real as those 
by which the waking soul is surrounded, or not ; Sfttra 3 
settles the point by declaring that the creations ot the 
dreaming soul are mere ‘Maya/ since they do not fully 
manifest the character of real objects. Sutra 4 adds that 
dreams, although mere iM&yat, yet have a prophetic quality. 
Sfttras 5 and 6 finally reply to the question why the soul, 
which after all is a part of the Lord and as such parti¬ 
cipates in his excellencies, should not be able to produce in 
its dreams a real creation, by the remark that the soul’s 
knowledge and power are obscured by its connexion with 
the gross body. 

The considerably diverging interpretation given of this 
adhikarawa by Rftmdnu^a has the advantage of more 
closely connecting the Sutras with each other. According 
to him the question is not whether the creations of a dream 
are real or not, but whether they are the work of the indi¬ 
vidual soul or of the Lord acting within the soul. Siitras 
1 and 2 set forth the purvapaksha. The creations of dreams 
(are the work of the individual' soul) ; for thus Scripture 
declares: ‘ And the followers of some Mkbas declare (the 






siddhanta view: 'But the creations of dreams are Maya, 
i.e. are of a wonderful nature (and as such cannot be 
effected by the individual soul), since (in this life) the nature 
(of the soul) is not fully manifested.’ Concerning the word 
* m&ya/ Ram&nuja remarks, 4 mayfuabdo hy aj£aryava£l 
^anakajya kule jata devamayeva nirmitd ity&dishu lath a 
darxan&t.’ The three remaining Sutras are exhibited in 
the Sri-bh&shya in a different order, the fourth Sutra, 
according to Sankara, being the sixth according to Rama¬ 
nuja. StUras 4 and 5 (according to Ramanuja’s numera¬ 
tion) are explained by Ramanuja very much in the same 
way as by Sankara; but owing to the former’s statement 
of the subject-matter of the whole aclhikara^a they connect: 
themselves more intimately with the preceding Sfttras than 
is possible on .Sankara’s interpretation. In Sutra 6 (s&feaka.? 
kk hi) R&m&nuja sees a deduction from the siddhanta of 
the adhlkara^a, ‘ Because the images of a dream are pro¬ 
duced by the highest Lord himself, therefore they have 
prophetic significance.’ 

Adhik. II teaches that in the state of deep dreamless 
sleep the soul abides within Brahman in the heart. 

Adhik. Ill (9) expounds the reasons entitling us to 
assume that the soul awakening from sleep is the same 
that went to sleep.—Adhik. IV (9) explains the nature of 
a swoon. 

Adhik. V (11-21) is, according to .Sankara, taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest Brahman in 
which the individual soul is merged in the state of deep 
sleep. Sutra 11 declares that twofold characteristics (viz. 
absence and presence of distinctive attributes, nirvueshatva 
and savijeshatva) cannot belong to the highest: Brahman 
even through its stations, i.e. its limiting adjuncts; since 
all passages which aim at setting forth Brahmans natuie 
declare it to be destitute of all distinctive attributes.—The 
fact, Sutra 12 continues, that in many passages Brahman 
is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes is of no 
relevancy,'since wherever there are mentioned limiting ad¬ 
juncts, on which all distinction depends, it is specially stated 
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that Brahman in itself is free from all diversity; and^Sutra 
13 adds—in some places the assumption of diversity is spe¬ 
cially objected to.—-That Brahman is devoid of all form 
(Sutra (4), is the pre-eminent meaning of all Vedanta-texts 
setting forth Brahman’s nature.-—That Brahman is repre* 
seated as-having different forms, as it wefe, is due to its 
connexion with its (unreal) limiting adjuncts ; just as the 
light of the sun appears straight or crooked, as it were, 
according to the nature of the things he illuminates {15).- 
The B/ fhaddra«yaka expressly declares that Brahman is 
one uniform mass of intelligence (id); and the same is 
taught in, other scriptural passages and in Sm/Tti (17).—At 
the unreality of the apparent manifoldness of the Self, 
caused by the limiting adjuncts, aim those scriptural 
passages in which the Self is compared to the sun, which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the 
water are many (18).—Nor must the objection be raised 
that that comparison .is unsuitable, because the Self is not 
materia] like the sun. and there are no real up&dhis separate 
from it as the water is from the sun; for the comparison 
merely means to indicate that, as the reflected image of 
the sun participates in the changes, increase, decrease, &c., 
which the water undergoes while the sun himself remains 
unaffected thereby, so the true Self is not affected by the 
attributes of the up&dhis, while, in so far as it is limited by 
the latter, it is affected by them as it were (19, 20).— That 
the Self is within the up&dhis, Scripture declares (21). 

From the above explanation of this important adhtkarava 
the one given in the Sfi-bhashya differs totally. According 
to Rtaanufa the adhikara/za raises the question whether 
the imperfections clinging to the individual soul (the dis¬ 
cussion of which has now come to an end) affect also the 
highest Lord who, according to Scripture, abides within the 
soul as antarylrnin, ‘Notwithstanding the abode (of the 
highest Self within the soul) (it is) not (affected by the sours 
imperfections) because everywhere (the highest Self is repre¬ 
sented) as having twofold characteristics (viz. being, on one 
hand, free from all evil, apahatap&pman, v^ara, vim/ftyu, 
&c., and, on the other hand, endowed with all auspicious 
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, satyasawkalpa, &c.) (x i)-—Should it 
be objected that, just as the soul although essentially free 
from evil—according to the Pra^&pativakya in the KMn- 
dogya—yet is liable to imperfections owing to its connexion 
with a variety of bodies, so the antary&mln also is affected 
by abiding within bodies; we deny this because in every 
section of the chapter referring to the antaryamm (in the 
Brzhad§ra«yaka) he is expressly called the Immortal, the 
ruler within; which shows him to be free from the short¬ 
comings of the ^iva (13).—Some, moreover, expressly assert 
that, although the Lord and the soul are within one body, 
the soul only is imperfect, not the Lord (dva supar?&L sayti^a 
sakh&ytt) (x 3).—Should it be said that, according to the 
A'Mndogya, Brahman entered together with the souls into 
the elements previously to the evolution of names and 
forms, and hence participates in the latter,-thus becoming 
implicated in the sa#*s&ra ; we reply that Brahman, although 
connected with such and such forms, is in itself devoid of lorm, 
since it is the principal element (agent ; pradh&na) tn the 
bringing about of names and forms (according to ‘ ak&ro ha 
vai n&marupayor mrvahit£ J ) (14).—But does not the pas- 
sage * sixty am £$ctnam anantafn. brahma ’ teach that Brah¬ 
man h nothing but light (intelligence) without any difference, 
and does not the passage 1 neti neti ’ deny of it all qualities ? 
—•As in order, we reply, not to deprive passages as the one 
quoted from the Taittinya of their purport, we admit that 
Brahman’s nature is light, so we must also admit that 
Brahman is satyasaz/fkalpa, and so on ; for if not, the pas¬ 
sages in which those qualities are asserted would become 
purportless (15).—Moreover the Taittiriya passage only 
asserts so much, viz. the prak&rarupatS, ot Brahman, and 
does not deny other qualities (16).—And the passage ‘neti 
neti 5 will be discussed later on.—The ubliayalihgatva of 
Brahman in the sense assigned above is asserted in many 
places of Aruti and Smnti (17).—Because Brahman although 
abiding in many places is not touched by their imperfec¬ 
tions, the similes of the reflected" sun, of the ether limited 
by jars, &c., are applicable to it (18}.—Should it be said 
that the illustration is not an appropriate one, because the 
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sun is apprehended in the water erroneously only while the 
antaryamin really abides within all things, and therefore 
must be viewed as sharing their defects (ig ); we reply that 
what the simile means to negative is merely that Brahman 
should, owing to its inherence in many places, participate In 
the increase, decrease, and so on, of its abodes. On this 
view both similes are appropriate (20).—Analogous similes 
we observe to be employed in ordinary life, as when we 
compare a man to a lion (21). 

Sutras 22-30 constitute, according to Sankara, a new 
adhikarawa (VI), whose object it is to show that the clause 
‘not so, not so' (neti neti; Bnhaddr.) negatives, not Brail- 
nun itself, but only the two forms of Brahman described in 
the preceding part of the chapter. Sutras 23-26 further 
dwell on Brahman being in reality devoid of all distinctive 
attributes which are altogether due to the up&dhis. The 
last four Sutras return to the question how, Brahman being 
one only, the souls are in so many places spoken, of as 
different from it, and, two explanatory hypotheses having 
been rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that all difference 
is unreal, due to fictitious limiting adjuncts. 

According to Mm&nuga, Sutras 22 ff. continue the dis¬ 
cussion started m Sutra 11. How, the question is asked, can 
the ubhayalingatva. of Brahman be maintained considering 
that the ‘ not so, not so’ of the Br/hadfira^yaka denies of 
Brahman all the previously mentioned modes (prak&ra), so 
that it can only be called that which is (sanmdtra) ?—The 
reply given in Sutra 22 is that 1 not so, not so 1 does not 
deny of Brahman the distinctive qualities or modes declared 
previously (for it would be senseless at first to teach them, 
and finally to deny them again *), but merely denies the 
pr&kr/taitavattva, the previously stated limited nature of 
Brahman, he. it denies that Brahman possesses only the 
previously mentioned qualifications. With this agrees, that 
subsequently to ‘neti neti’ Scripture itself enunciates 
further qualifications of Brahman.—That Brahman as stated 


1 All the mentioned modes of Brahman are known from Scripture only, not 
from ordinary experience. If the latter were the case, then, and then only, 
Scripture might at first refer to them f onuvkdena,’ and finally negative them. 
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not the object of any other means of proof but Scrip¬ 
ture is confirmed in Sutra 33, ‘ Scripture declares Brahman 
to be the non-manifest/— And the intuition (sakshatkfira) 
of Brahman ensues only upon its sawradhrrna, i.e. upon its 
being perfectly pleased by the worshipper’s devotion, as 
Scripture and Snwti declare (24).—-That this interpretation 
of ‘neti’ is the right one, Is likewise shown by the fact that in 
the same way as prakte, luminousness, ^v/aina, intelligence, 
&c r , so also the quality of being differentiated by the world 
(prapa nk&vis ishfat &) is intuited as non-diflerent, i.e. as like¬ 
wise qualifying Brahman; and that prak&sa, and so on, 
characterise Brahman, is known through repeated practice 
(on the part of mhis like V&madeva) in the work of 
sawiddhana mentioned before (35).— For all these reasons 
Brahman is connected with the infinite, i.e. the infinite 
number of auspicious qualities ; for thus the twofold indica¬ 
tions (linga) met with in Scripture are fully justified (36).— 
In what relation, then, does the a kid vastu, i.e. the non- 
sentient matter, which, according to the Bn'had 4 ra//yaka, 
is one of the forms of Brahman, stand to the latter?— Non* 
sentient beings might, in the first place,, be viewed as special 
arrangements (sawsth&navLesha/*) of Brahman, as the coils 
are of the body of the snake ; for Brahman is designated 
as both, i.e. sometimes as one with the world (Brahman is 
all this, &c.), sometimes as different: from it (Let me enter 
into those elements,. &c.) (37).— Or, in the second place, 
the relation of the two might be viewed as analogous to 
that of light and the luminous object which are two and 

yet one, both being fire (28). . -Or, in the third place, the 

relation is like that stated before, i.e. the material world 
is, like the individual souls (whose case was discussed in 
II, 3, 43), a part — a«a—of Brahman (39, 30). 

Adhik. Vir (31--37) explains how some metaphorical 
expressions, seemingly implying that there is something 
different from Brahman, have to be truly understood. 

Adhik. VIII (38-41) teaches that the reward of works is 
not, as tr'aimim opines, the independent result of the works 
acting through the so-called apfirva, but is allotted by the 
Lord. 
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Pada III. 

With the third pada of the second adhyaya a new 
section of the work begins, whose task it is to describe 
how the individual soul is enabled by meditation on Brah¬ 
man to obtain final release. The first point to be deter¬ 
mined here is what constitutes a meditation on Brahman, 
and, more particularly, in what relation those parts of 
the Upanishads stand to each other which enjoin identical 
or partly identical meditations. The reader of the Upa¬ 
nishads cannot fail to observe that the texts of the different 
.rakhas contain many chapters of similar, often nearly iden¬ 
tical. contents, and that in some cases the text of even one 
and the same j&khcl exhibits the same matter in more 
or less varied forms. The reason of this clearly is that 
the common stock of religious and philosophical ideas 
which were in circulation at the time of the composition of 
the Upanishads found separate expression in the different 
priestly communities ; hence the same speculations, legends, 
&c. reappear in various places of the sacred Scriptures in 
more or less differing dress. Originally, when we may 
suppose the members of each Vedic school to have confined 
themselves to the study of their own sacred texts, the fact 
that the texts of other schools contained chapters of similar 
contents Would hardly appear to call for special note or 
comment; not any more than the circumstance that the 
sacrificial performances enjoined on the followers of some 
particular ^khd were found described with greater or 
smaller modifications in the books of other .r&kh&s also. 
But already at a very early period, at any rate long before 
the composition of the Vedanta-sutras in their present 
form, the Vedic theologians must have apprehended the 
truth that, in whatever regards sacrificial acts, one s&kh& may 
indeed safely follow its own texts, disregarding the texts 
of all other rakh&s; that, however, all texts which aim at 
throwing light on the nature of Brahman and the relation 
to it of the human soul must somehow or other be com¬ 
bined into one consistent systematical whole equally valid 
for the followers of all Vedic schools. For, as we have had 
occasion to remark above, while acts may be performed 






fined by the nature of the object cognised, and hence can 
be one only, unless it ceases to be true cognition. Hence 
the attempts, on the one hand, of discarding by skilful 
interpretation all contradictions met with in the sacred 
text, and, on the other hand, of showing what sections of 
the different Upanishads have to be viewed as teaching the 
same matter, and therefore must be combined in one medi¬ 
tation. The latter is the special task of the present p 44 a. 

Adhik, I and II (1- 4; 5) are concerned with the question 
whether those vidy&s, which are met with in identical or 
similar form in more than one sacred text, are to be con¬ 
sidered as constituting several vidy&s, or one vidyd only. 
Sankara remarks that the question affects only those vidyds 
whose object is the qualified Brahman ; for the knowledge 
of the non-qualified Brahman, which is of an absolutely 
uniform nature, can of course be one only wherever it is 
set forth. But: things lie differently in those cases where 
the object of knowledge is the saguzzam brahma or some 
outward manifestation of Brahman ; for the qualities as 
well as manifestations of Brahman arc many. Anticipating 
the subject of a later adhikara^a, we may take for an 
example the so-called .Sft/zz/ilyavldya which is met with in 
Kk. Up. Ill, 14, again —in an abridged form — -in B ri Up. 
V, 6. and, moreover, in the tenth book of the 5 atapatha- 
brdhma/za (X, 6 , 3). The three passages enjoin a medita¬ 
tion on Brahman as possessing certain, attributes, some of 
which are specified in ail the three texts (as, ftinstance, 
manornayatva, bhdrupatvaj, while others are peculiar to 
each separate passage (pravajariratva and satyasawkalpatva, 
for instance, being mentioned in the KA&ndQgya. Upanishad 
and Satapatha-bfdhmawa, but not in the Br/haddra/zyaka 
Upanishad, which, on its part, specifies sarvavajritva, not 
referred to in the two other texts). Here, then, there U *oom 
for a dbubt whether the three passages refer to one ject 
of knowledge or not. To the devout Vedantiii tfie question 
is not a purely theoretical one, but of immediate practical 
interest. For if the three texts are to be held apart, there are 
three different meditations to be gone through; if, on the 
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^Other hand, the vidyfi is one only, all the different qualities 
of Brahman mentioned in the three passages have to be 
combined into one meditation.—-1 he decision is here, as in 
all similar cases, In favour of the latter alternative. A 
careful examination of the three passages shows that the 
object of meditation is one only; hence the meditation also 
is one only, comprehending all the attributes mentioned in 
the three texts. 

Adhik. Ill ( 5 - 8 ) discusses the case of vidy&J being really 
separate, although apparently identical. The examples 
selected are the udgithavidyas of the AMndogya Upanishad 
(I, 1-3) and the B/Thaddrawyaka Upanishad (I, 3), which, 
although showing certain similarities—such as bearing the 
same name and the udgitha being in both identified with 
pr,l«a—yet are to be held apart, because the subject of the 
A'Aindogya yidya is not the whole udgitha but only the 
sacred syllable Cm, while the ¥>ri hadfira n yaka Upanishad 
represents the whole udgitha as the object of meditation. 

Sfltra 9 constitutes in Sankara's view a new adhikara?/a 
(IV), proving that in the passage, ‘Let a man meditate*’ 
\kL Up.. I, 1, 1), the Owk&ra and the udgitha stand in the 
relation of one specifying the other, the meaning being, 
‘ Let a man meditate on that Owk&ra which,’ &c.—Ac¬ 
cording to Rdmcinu^a’s interpretation, which seems to fall 
in more satisfactorily with the form and the wording of the 
Sutra, the latter merely furnishes an additional argument 
for the conclusion arrived at in the preceding acihikarawa.™ 
Adhik. V (10) determines the unity of the so-called prawa- 
vidyds and the consequent comprehension of the different 
qualities of the pr 4 //a, which are mentioned in the different 
texts, within one meditation. 

Adhik. VI comprises, according to Sankara, the Sutras 
11-13. The point to be settled is whether in all the medi¬ 
tations on Brahman all its qualities are to be included or 
only those mentioned in the special viclyd. The decision 
is that the essential and unalterable attributes of Brahman, 
such as bliss and knowledge, are to be taken into account 
everywhere, while those which admit of a more or less (as, 
for instance, the attribute of having joy for its head, men- 





tions.—Adhik. VII ( C4, 15), according to .Sankara, aim? at 
proving t-liat the object of KaV*a Up. ITT, to, ti is one 
only, viz. to show that the highest Self is higher than 
•everything, so that the passage constitutes one vidyd only. 
—Adhik. VIII (16, 17) determines, according to Sankara., 
that the Seif spoken of in Ait Ar. II, 4, i, 1 is not a lower 
form of the Self (the so-called sOtratman), but the highest 
Self; the discussion of that point in this place being* due to 
the wish to prove that the attributes of the highest Self 
have to be comprehended in the Aitareyaka meditation. 

According to Ramdrui^a the Shtras 11-17 constitute a 
single adhikara«a whose subject is the same as that of 
.Sankara’s sixth 'adhikarafta., Sfitras *1-13 are, on the 
whole, explained as by .Sankara ; Sutra 12, however, is 
said to mean, ‘Such attributes as having joy for its head, 
&o. are not to be viewed as qualities of Brahman, and 
therefore not to be included in every meditation ; for if 
they were admitted as qualities, difference would be intro¬ 
duced into Brahman’s nature, and that would involve a 
more or less on Brahman’s part. 1 Sultras 14-17 continue 
the discussion of the passage about the priyadrastva.— If 
priyadrastva, &c are not to be viewed as real qualities of 
Brahman, for what purpose does the text mention them ?— 

‘ Because,’ Sutra 14 replies, 1 there is no other purpose, 
Scripture mentions them for the purpose of pious medita¬ 
tion/— But how is it known that the Self of delight is the 
highest Self? (owing to which you maintain that having 
Hmbs, head, &c. cannot belong to it as attributes.)— £ Be¬ 
cause,’ Sutra 15 replies, * the term “Self”(Atmd &nandamaya) 
is applied to it.’—But in the previous parts of the chapter 
the term Self (in &tma pr^amaya, &c,) is applied to non- 
Selfs also; how then do you know that in atm£ ananda- 
maya it denotes the real Self?— * The term Self/ Sfttra 16 
replies, £ ls employed here to denote the highest Self as in 
many other passages (&tm& v& idam eka, &c.), as we con¬ 
clude from the subsequent passage, viz. he wished, May I 
be many/— But, an objection is raised, does not the con¬ 
text show that the term ‘Self/ which in all the preceding 
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^clauses about the pr&«atnaya, &c. denoted something other 
than the Self, does the same in anandamaya atman, and 
is not the context of greater weight than a subsequent 
passage ?—To this question asked in the former half of 17 
(anvay&d iti ^et) the latter half replies, ‘ Still it denotes the 
Self, owing to the affirm at ory statement/ i.e. the fact of the 
highest Sdf having been affirmed in a previous passage 
also, viz. II, l, * From that Self sprang ether, ’ 

Adhik, IX (18) discusses a minor point connected with 
the pr&«asa/#yada.—The subject of Adhik. X (19) has 
been indicated already above under Adhik. I.—Adhik. XI 
(20-312) treats of a case of a contrary nature; in B ri. Up. 
V, 5, Brahman is represented first as abiding in the sphere of 
the sun, and then as abiding within the eye; we therefore, 
in spite of certain counter-indications, have to do with two 
separate vidy&s.—~Adhik. XII (23) refers to a similar case; 
certain attributes of Brahman mentioned in the Bfi^iya- 
niya-khila have not to be introduced into the corresponding 
A 7 /dndogya vidya, because the stated difference of Brah¬ 
man’s abode involves difference of vidya.—Adhik. XIII 
(24) treats of another instance of two vidy&s having to be 
held apart. 

Adhik. XIV (25) decides that certain detached mantras 
and brahmawa passages met with in the beginning of some 
Upanishads—as, for instance, a brfihmawa about the mahfi- 
vrata ceremony' at the beginning of the Aitareya-fira;/yaka 
—do, notwithstanding their position which seems to connect 
them with the brahmavidyS, not belong to the latter, since 
they show unmistakable signs of being connected with 
sacrificial acts. 

Adhik. XV (26) treats of the passages stating that the 
man dying in the possession of true knowledge shakes off 
all lus good and evil deeds, and affirms that a statement, 
made in some of those passages only, to the effect that the 
good and evil deeds pass over to the friends and enemies 
of the deceased, is valid for all the passages. 

Sutras 27-30 constitute, according to Sankara, two aclhi- 
karawas of which the former (XVI; 27, 28) decides that the 
shaking off of the good and evil deeds takes place—riot, as 
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Kaush; Up. states, on the road to Brahman’s world— 
but at the moment of the soul’s departure from the body ; 
the Kaushitaki statement is therefore not to be taken 

literally.-.The latter adhikara//a (XVII ; 39, 30) treats of 

the cognate question whether the soul that has freed itself 
from its deeds proceeds in all cases on the road of the gods 
(as said in the Kaush. Up.), or not. The decision is that he 
only whose knowledge does not pass beyond the saguaam 
brahma proceeds on that road, while the soul of him who 
knows the mrgu?/am brahma becomes one with it without 
moving to any other place. 

The S ri-bhAshya treats the four Sutras as one ad'hikara#a 
whose two first Sutras are explained as by Sankara, while 
Sutra 29 raises an objection to the conclusion arrived at, 
‘the going (of the soul on the path of the gods) has a sense 
only if the soul’s freeing itself from its works takes place 
in both ways, i.e. partly at the moment of death, partly on 
the road to Brahman ; for otherwise there would be a con¬ 
tradiction’ (the contradiction being that, if the soul’s works 
were all shaken off at the moment of death, the subtle body 
would likewise perish at that moment, and then the bodi¬ 
less soul would be unable to proceed on the path of the 
gods).—To this Sutra 30 replies, 1 The complete shaking off 
of the works at the moment, of death is possible, since 
matters of that kind are observed in Scripture/ i.e. since 
scriptural passages show that even he whose works are 
entirely annihilated, and who has manifested himself in his 
true shape, is yet connected with some kind of body; com¬ 
pare the passage/para?//^yotir upasampadya svena rupe- 
?/&bhinishpadyate sa tatra paryeti krir/an ramam&na/z sa 
svax&d bhavati tasya sarveshu lokeshu kamaMro bhavati. 5 
That subtle body is not due to karrnan, but to the soul’s 
vidy^mahdtmya,—That the explanation of the .Sri-bhAshya 
agrees with the text as well as .Sankara’s, a comparison of 
the two will show ; especially forced is .Sankara’s explana¬ 
tion of ‘ arthavattvam ubhayatha/ which is said to mean 
that there is arthavattva in . one case, and non-arthavattva 
in the other case. 

The next Sutra (31) constitutes an adhikara?/a (XVIII) 
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^hiding that the road of the gods is followed not only by 
those knowing the vidyAs which specially mention the 
going on that road, but by all who are acquainted with the 
sagiwa-vidy&s of Brahman.—The explanation given in the 
•Sri-fahSshya (in which Sfitras 31 and 32 have exchanged 
places) is similar, with the difference however that all who 
meditate on Brahman—without any reference to the dis¬ 
tinction of nirguwa and sagu«a—proceed after death on the 
road of the gods. (The Srl-bhAshya reads < sarveshAm,' 
i. e. all worshippers, not ‘ sarvAsAm,’ all sagu«a-vidyAs.) 

Adhik. XIX (32) decides that, although the general effect 
of true knowledge is release from all forms of body, yet 
even such beings as have reached perfect knowledge may 
retain a body fof the purpose of discharging certain offices. 
—In the Srl-bh&shya, where the SCtra follows immediately 
on SQtra 30, the adhikarawa determines, in close connexion 
with 30, that, although those who know Brahman as a rule 
divest themselves of the gross body—there remaining only 
a subtle body which enables them to move—and no longer 
experience pleasure and pain, yet certain beings, although 
having reached the cognition of Brahman, remain invested 
with a gross body, and hence liable to pleasure and pain 
until they have fully performed certain duties. 

Adhik. XX (33) teaches that the negative attributes of 
Brahman mentioned in some vidy&s—such as its being not 
gross, not subtle, See.—are to be included in all meditations 
on Brahman.—Adhik. XXI (34) determines that Kith& Up. 
Ill, 1, and Mu. Up. Ill, 1, constitute one vidyA only, because 
both passages refer to the highest Brahman. According 
to Ramanuja the Sutra contains a reply to an objection 
raised against the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
Sutra.—Adhik. XXII (35, 36) maintains that the two 
passages, B ri. Up. Ill, 4 atid III, 5, constitute one vidyA 
only, the object of knowledge being in both cases Brahman 
viewed as the inner Self of all.—Adhik. XXIII ( 37 ) 011 t ^ c 
contrary decides that the passage Ait. Ar. II, 2, 4, d con¬ 
stitutes not one but two meditations.—Adhik. XXIV (3#) 
again determines that the vidyA of the True contained in 
B/f. Up. V, 4, 5, is one only.—According to RAmanuga, 
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Sulfas 35-38 constitute one adhikara^a. only whose subject 
is the same as that of XXII according to Sankara. 

Adhik. XXV (39) proves that the passages Kh. Up. 
VIII, 1 and Bri Up. IV, 4, 0.% cannot constitute one vidya, 
since the former refers to Brahman as possessing qualities, 
while the latter is concerned with Brahman as destitute of 
qualities.—Adhik. XXVI (40, 41) treats, according to San¬ 
kara, of a minor question connected with Kh. Up. V, 11 fT. 
—According to the .STi-bhftshya, Sutras 39-41 form one 
adhikara//a whose first Sutra reaches essentially the same 
conclusion as .Sankara under 39. Sutras 40,41 thereupon 
discuss a general question concerning the meditations on 
Brahman. The qualities, an opponent is supposed to re¬ 
mark, which in the two passages discussed are predicated of 
Brahman—such as vadtva, satyakamatva, &c.—cannot be 
considered real (param&irthika), since other passages (sa eslia 
neti neti, and the like) declare Brahman to be devoid of all 
qualities. Hence those qualities cannot be admitted into 
meditations whose purpose is final release.—To this objec¬ 
tion Sutra 40 replies,'(Those qualities) are not to- be left out 
(from the meditations on Brahman), since (in the passages 
under discussion as well as in other passages) they are stated 
with emphasis V—But, another objection is raised, Scrip¬ 
ture says that he who meditates on Brahman as satyakama, 
&c, obtains a mere perishable reward, viz. the world of the 
fathers, and similar results specified in Kh. Up. VIII, 2; 
hence, he who is desirous of final release, must not include 
those qualities of Brahman in his meditation.—To this ob¬ 
jection Sutra 41 replies,‘ Because that (i. e. the-free roaming 
in all the worlds, the world of the fathers, &c.) is stated as 
proceeding therefrom (i. c. the approach to Brahman which 
is final release) in the case of (the soul) which has approached 
Brahman;’ (therefore a person desirous of release., may 
include satyakamatva, &c. in his meditations.) 

X K&m&na£& Has here some strong remarks on the improbability of qualities 
emphatically attributed to Brahman, in more than one passage, having to beset 
aside in any meditation : ‘ Na X'a m&tftpitmabasrebhya * pi vatsalataraw 
s%nira.M pratarakavad apllram^rthikan nirasardyau gu«au pramfa&ntai&pniti- 
pnrthaw &daxe»opa<;li.fya sawsSra/’akraparivartanena pGrvam eva bambliramya- 
inhuhn mumuksftfbi bhflyo * pi bhramayitum alam.” 
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_ Adhik. XXVII (42) decides that those meditations which 
are* connected with certain matters forming constituent parts 
of sacrificial actions, are not to be considered as perma¬ 
nently requisite parts of the latter.—Adhik. XXVIII (43) 
teaches that, in a B n. Up. passage and a similar KIu Up. 
passage, V&yu and I J rA»a are not to be identified, but to be 
held apart.-Adhik. XXIX (44-52) decides that the fire- 
altars made of mind, &c., which are mentioned in the Agni- 
rahasya, do not constitute parts of the sacrificial action 
Yso that the mental, &c. construction of the altar could 
optionally be substituted for the actual one), but merely 
subjects of meditations. 

Adhik. XXX ( 53 , 54 ) treats, according to Sankara, in the 
way of digression, of the question whether to the Self an 
existence independent of the body can be assigned, or not 
(as the Materialists maintain).—According to the Xrbbfub 
shya the adhikarawa does not refer to this wide question, 
but is concerned with a point more immediately connected 
with the meditations on Brahman, viz. the question as to 
the form under which, in those meditations, the Self of the 
meditating devotee has to be viewed. The two Sfitras 
then have to be translated as follows: 4 Some (maintain 
that the soul of the devotee has, in meditations, to be 
viewed as possessing those attributes only which belong to 
it in its embodied state, .such as gw&Xritva- and the like), 
because the Self is (at the time of meditation) in the body/ 
—The next Sutra rejects this view, ‘ This is not so, but the 
separatedness (i. e. the pure isolated state in which the Self 
-is at the time of final release when it is freed from all evil, 
&c.) (is to be transferred to the meditating Self), because 
that will be 1 the state (of the Self in the condition of final 
release).’ 

Adhik. XXXI (55, 56) decides that meditations connected 
with constituent elements of the sacrifice, such as the 
udgitha, are, in spite of difference of svara in the udgitha, 
&c„ valid, not only for that ^akha in which the medita¬ 
tion actually is met with, but for all .vakhls — Ad hik, 


1 The •S’ri-'bbftshya as well as several other commentaries reads tadlMva- 
bh.lvir.v&t for .Sankara's tadbh&v&bMvitv&t. 
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•XXXII (57) decides that the-VaLtfv&nara Agni of Kh. Up. 
V, 0 ff, is to be meditated upon as a whole, not in his 
single parts.—Adhik. XXXIII (58) teaches that those 
meditations which refer to one subject, but as distinguished 
by different qualities, have to be held apart as different 
meditations. Thus the daharavidyA, 53 /^ilyavidya, &c. 
remain separate. 

Adhik. XXXIV (59) teaches that those meditations on 
Brahman for which the texts assign one and the same fruit 
are optional, there being no reason for their being cumu¬ 
lated,—Adhik. XXXV (do) decides that those meditations, 
on the other hand, which refer to special wishes may be 
cumulated or optionally employed according to choice.— 
Adhik. XXXVI (61-66) extends this conclusion to the 
meditations connected with constituent elements of action, 
such as the udgitha. 

Pad v IV. 

Adhik. I (i t 7) proves that the knowledge of Brahman, 
is not kratvartha, i.e. subordinate to action, but indepen¬ 
dent.—Adhik. II (18-20) confirms this conclusion by show¬ 
ing that the state of the pravrafins is enjoined by the 
sacred law, and that for them vidyd only is prescribed, 
not action.—Adhik. Ill (21,22) decides that certain clauses 
forming part of vidy&s are not mere stutis (arthavSdas), but 
themselves enjoin the meditation.—The legends recorded 
in the Ved&nta-tGxts are not to be used as subordinate 
members of acts, but have the purpose of glori Tying—as 
arthavadas—the injunctions with which they are connected 
(Adhik. IV, 23, 24).—For all these reasons the u.rdhvare- 
tasa^ require no actions but only knowledge (Adhik. V, 
25).—Nevertheless the actions enjoined by Scripture, such 
as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds, &c., are required as 
conducive to the rise of vidya in the mind (Adhik. VI, 26, 
27).—Certain relaxations, allowed by Scripture, of the laws 
regarding food, are meant only for cases of extreme need 
(Adhik. VII, 28-31).—'The tlrrainakarm&m arc obligatory 
on him also who does not strive after rnukti (Adhik, VIII, 
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"^^.^^-35).—Those also who, owing to poverty and so on, are 
aqtoama have claims to vidyl (Adhik. IX, 36-39). An 
mdhvaretas cannot revoke his vow (Adhik. X, 40).—Ex¬ 
piation of the fall of an urdhvaretas (Adhik. XI, 41, 42 )“~ 
Exclusion of the fallen■ hrdhv&rctas in certain cases (Adhik. 
XII, 43).— Those meditations, which are connected with 
subordinate members of the sacrifice, are the business of 
the priest, hot of the ya^am&na (Adhik. XIII, 44 -~- 46 )*— 
B rl Up. Ill, 5, 1 enjoins mauna as a third in addition to 
Mlya and pWitya (Adhik. XIV, 47-49).— By Mlya is to 
be understood a childlike innocent state of mind (Adhik, 
XV, 50). 

gatras 51 and 52 discuss, according to Ramanu/a, the 
question when the vidy&, which is the result of the means 
described in III, 4, arises. Siitra 51 treats of that vidya 
whose result is mere exaltation (abhyudaya), and states 
that 1 it takes place in the present life, if there is not 
present an obstacle in the form of a prabalakarniantdia (In 
which latter case the vidyd arises later only), on account of 
Scripture declaring this (in various passages).—Sutra 52, 
‘ Thus there is also absence of a definite rule as to (the 
time of origination of) that knowledge whose fruit is release, 
it being averred concerning that one also that it is in the 
same condition (i.e. of sometimes having an obstacle, some¬ 
times not),—.Sankara, who treats the two Siitras as two 
adhikarawas, agrees as to the explanation of 51, while, 
putting a somewhat forced interpretation on 52, he makes 
it out to mean that a more or less is possible only in the 
case of the saguwa-vidyds. 


FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

PAda I. 

Adhlkarawa I (1, a).—-The meditation on the Atman 


enjoined by Scripture is not an act to be accomplished once 
only, but is to be repeated again and again. 

Adhik, II (3).—The devotee engaged in meditation on 
Brahman is to view it as constituting his own Self. 
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dhik. Ill (4).—To the rule laid down in the preceding 
adhikara/^i the so-called pratikopAsanas, i.e, those medita¬ 
tions in which Brahman is viewed under a symbol or out¬ 
ward manifestation (as, for instance mano brahmety tipAsita) 
constitute an exception, I.e. the devotee is not to consider 
the pratika as constituting his own Self. 

Adhik. IV (5),.-—In the pratikopAsanas the pratika is to 
be meditatively viewed as being one with Brahman, not 
Brahrrfim as being one with the pratika,—R&mtinugu takes 
Sutra 5 as simply giving a reason for the decision arrived 
at under Sutra 4, and therefore as not constituting a new 
adhikara^a. 

Adhik. V (6).—In meditations connected with consfcflu- 
tives of sacrificial works (as, for instance, ya evAsau tapati 
tam udgitham up&sita) the idea of the divinity, &c. is to be 
transferred to the sacrificial item, not vice versa. In the 
example quoted, for instance, the udgitha is’to be viewed as 
Aditya, not Aditya as the udgitha. 

Adhik. VI (7 10}.—The devotee is to carry on his medi¬ 
tations in a sitting posture.—Sankara maintains that this 
rule does not apply to those meditations whose result is 
sa wyagclarrana ; but the Shtra gives no hint to that effect. 

Adhik. VII (n).—The meditations maybe carried on at any 
time, and in any place, favourable to concentration of mind. 

Adhik. VIII (ia).-VThe meditations are to be continued 
until death.—Sankara again maintains that those medita¬ 
tions which lead to sawyagd arcana are excepted. 

Adhik. IX (13),—When through those meditations the 
knowledge of Brahman has been reached, the vidvan is no 
longer affected by the consequences of either past or future 
evil deeds. 

Adhik. X (14).—Good deeds likewise lose their efficiency. 
— The literal translation of the SOtra Is, ‘ There is likewise 
non-attachment (to the vidvan) of the other (i.e. of the 
deeds other than the evil ones, i.e. of good deeds), but on 
the fall (of the body, i.e. when death takes place)/ The 
last words of the Sutra, ‘but on the fall/ are separated by 
Xahkara from the preceding part of the Sutra and interpreted 
to mean, ‘ when death takes place (there results mukti of 
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vidvan, who through his knowledge has freed himself 
from the bonds of works)/—According to Rcini&m^a the 
whole Siitra simply means, * There is likewise non-attach¬ 
ment of good deeds (not at once when knowledge is 
reached), but on the death of the vldvhn V 

Adhik. XI (15).—The non-operation of works stated in 
the two preceding adhikara^as holds good only in the case 
of anarabdhakarya works, i.e. those works which have not 
yet begun to produce their effects, while it does not extend 
to the arabdhakarya works on which the present existence of 
the devotee depends. 

Adhik. XII (16,17).—From the rule enunciated in Adhik. 
X are excepted such sacrificial performances as are enjoined 
permanently (nitya): so, for instance, the agnihotra, for 
they promote the origination of knowledge,. 

Adhik. XIII (18).—The origination of knowledge is 
promoted also by such sacrificial works as are not accom¬ 
panied with the knowledge of the upasanas referring to the 
different members of those works. 

Adhik. XIV (19).—The jirabdhakdrya works have to be 
worked out fully by the fruition of their effects; whereupon 
the vidvdn becomes united with Brahman.—The { bhoga' 
of the SQtra is, according to Sankara, restricted to the 
present existence of the devotee, since the complete know¬ 
ledge obtained by him destroys the nescience which other¬ 
wise would lead to future embodiments. According to 
Rlrnanu t ^a a number of embodied existences may have to 
be gone through before the effects of the drabdhakdrya 
works are exhausted. 

PADA II. 

This and the two remaining p&das of the fourth adhyaya 
describe the fate of the vtdv&n after death. According to 
Sankara we have to distinguish the vidvan who possesses 
the highest knowledge, viz. that he is one with the highest 


1 Nairn vidusho \ pi setikartavya‘Alo»^5ananirvmtaye vWsh/yannS.diphalS'.' 
iitsfo^Slny eva katha/w teshkiw virodh&d viu&m ui’yate. Tatr&ha pate tv iti. 
.SanrapiUe tu tesh&w viultraA xarirapS.t^cl Ardlivaw tu vidyS.nupya«adr/sh^a- 
phal&ni rmyantity arthaA 
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man, and have to refer certain Sutras to the former and 
others to the latter. According to Rdmana^-a the vidvfrn 
is one only. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-6).—On the death of the vidvfui (i.e. 
of him wha possesses the lower knowledge, according to 
Sankara) his senses are merged in the manas, the manas In 
the chief vital air (prd^a), the vital air in the individual 
soul (£lva), the soul in the subtle elements.—According to 
Rdmanu^a the combination (sarnpatti) of the senses with 
the manas, &c, is a mere conjunction (sawyoga), not a 
merging (laya). 

Adhik, IV (7).—The vidv&n (i.e. according to Sankdra, 
he who possesses the lower knowledge) and the avidvdn, 
i.e. he who does not possess any knowledge of Brahman, 
pass through the same stages (i.e. those described hitherto) 
up to the entrance of the soul, together with the subtle 
elements, and so on into the t\kdh >—The vidvan also 
remains connected with the subtle elements because he has 
not yet completely destroyed avidyti, so that the immor¬ 
tality which Scripture ascribes to him (amr/tatva^z hi vidvan 
abhyamute) is only a relative one.—Ramanuja quotes the 
following text regarding the immortality of the vidvdn : 

‘ Yada sarve pramu/zyante Mma ye*sya hridi sthita/z 
atha martyo *mrito bhavaty atra brahma samajnutc/ 
and explains that the immortality which is here ascribed to 
the vidvhn as soon as he abandons all desires can only 
mean the destruction—mentioned in the preceding pdda 
of all the effects of good and evil works, white the ‘ reaching 
of Brahman ’ can only refer to the intuition of Brahman 
vouchsafed to the meditating devotee. 

Adhik. V (8-11) raises, according to Aahkara, the ques¬ 
tion whether the subtle elements of which Scripture says 
that they are combined with the highest deity (te^a/z 
parasy&w? dcvatdydm) are completely merged in the latter 
or not. The answer is that a complete absorption of the 
elements takes place only when final emancipation is 
reached; that, on the other hand, as long as the sa#zsara 
state lasts, the elements, although somehow combined with 
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rahrnan, remain distinct so as to be able to form new 
bodies for the soul. 

According to Raminima the Sutras 8~i i do not con¬ 
stitute a new adhikara«a, but continue the discussion of 
the point mooted in 7. The immortality there spoken of 
does not imply the separation of the soul from the body, 
‘ because Scripture declares sams&ra, i„ e. embodied ness up 
to the reaching of Brahman ’ (tasya tavad eva k\ram y&van 
na virnoknhye atha sampatsye) (8).—That the soul after 
having departed from the gross body is not disconnected 
from the subtle elements, is also proved hereby, that the 
.subtle bod}/ accompanies it, as is observed from authority 1 
(9).—Hence the immortality referred to in the scriptural 
passage quoted is not effected by means of the total 
destruction of the body (10)/ 

Adhik. VI (12-14) is of special importance.— According 
to Sankara the Shtras now turn from the discussion of the 
departure of him who possesses the lower knowledge only to 
the consideration of what becomes of him who has reached 
the higher knowledge. So far it has been taught that in the 
case of relative immortality (ensuing on the apara vidyA) 
the subtle elements, together with the senses and so on, 
depart from the body of the dying devotee; this implies at 
the same time that they do not depart from the body of 
the dying sage Who knows himself to be one with Brahman. 
—Against this latter implied doctrine Sutra 12 is supposed 
to formulate an objection* ‘ If it be said that the departure 
of the prA^as from the body of the dying sage is denied 
(viz. in B/ 7 . Up. IV, 4,5, na tasya pram utkrAmanti,of him 
the pranas do not pass out); we reply that in that passage 
the genitive “ tasya ” has the sense of the ablative <l tasrnat," 
so that the sense of the passage is, “ from him, I. e. from the 
of the dying sage, the pr&/ms do not depart, but 
remain with it AN—This objection Sankara supposes to be 
disposed of in Sutra 13. ‘ By some there is given a clear 

denial of the departure of the prA/zas in the case of the 


J Upalabhyate hi devay&nena panthft gaM/mto vidunhas tarn pratilnllyAt 
satyam br&y&d it! iandrarnasfi. sa-wv&dava/'anena 5arirasadbluh r at, ataA sOkshma* 
jartrnm anuvartate. 
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sage/ viz. in the passage B/i. Up. Ill, 2, 11, where 
Ya^'avalkya instructs Artabhaga that, when this man dies, 
the prcUas do not depart from it (asmdt; the context 
showing that asmat means ‘ from it/ viz. from the body, 
and not * from him/ viz. the giva ).—The same view is, 
moreover, confirmed by Smr/ti passages. 

According to R&m&nu^a the three Sutras forming San¬ 
kara's sixth adhikara^a do not constitute a new adhikara#a 
at all, and, moreover, have to be combined into two Sutras. 
The topic continuing to be discussed is the utkranti of the 
v id van. If, Shtra 12 says, the utkranti of the pranas is not 
admitted, on the ground of the denial supposed to be 
contained in B ri. Up. IV, 4, 5 1 the reply is that the sense 
of the tasya there is ‘.yarirat’ (so that the passage means, 
c from him, i.e. the ^iva* the pranas do not depart'); for 
this is dearly shown by the reading of some, viz. the 
Madhyandinas, who, in their text of the passage, do not 
read ‘tasya’ but ‘tasmftt/—With reference to the instruc¬ 
tion given by Ya^avalkya to Artabhaga, it is to be 
remarked that nothing there shows the ‘ ayam purusha ’ to 
be the sage who knows Brahman.—And, finally, there are 
Smnti passages declaring that the sage also when dying 
departs from the body. 

Adhik. VII and VIII (15,1 6) teach, according to .Sankara, 
that, on the death of him who possesses the higher know¬ 
ledge, his prftwas, elements, See. are merged m Brahman, 30 
as to be no longer distinct from it in any way. 

According to Rd manuka the two Sutras continue the 
teaching about the pranas, bhtitas, &c. of the vidvAn in 
general, and declare that they are finally merged in Brah¬ 
man, not merely in the way of conjunction (sawyoga), but 
completely 1 . 

Adhik, IX (17),—Sankara here returns to the owner of 
the apara vidyd, while Rilmclnu^fa continues the description 
of the utkranti of his viclvan.—The ^iva of the dying man 
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1 When .the ^Iva has passed out of the body and ascends to the world of 
Brahman, it remains enveloped by the subtle body until it reaches the rivet* 
Vizard. There it divests itself of the subtle body, and the latter is merged in 
Brahman. 

[34] f 
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sses into the heart) and thence departs out of the body by 
means of the n&fls; the vidv&n by means of the nkdi called 
sushunwa, the avidvan by means of some other naA. 

Adhik. X (18, 19).—'The departing soul passes up to the 
sun by means of a ray of light which exists at night as well 
as during day. 

Adhik. XI (ao, 21).-Also that vidvdn who dies during 
the dakshiz/ayana reaches Brahman. 


Pada IIL 

Adhik. I, II) III (1--3) reconcile the different accounts 
given in the Upanishads as to the stations of the way which 
leads the v id van up to Brahman. 

Adhik. IV (4-6).--By the stations’ we have,however, to 
understand not only the subdivisions of the waybut also 
the divine beings which lead the soul on. 

The remaining part of the pada is by .Sankara divided 
into two adhikara/zas. Of these the former one (7" I 4) 
teaches that the Brahman to which the departed soul is led 
by the guardians of the path of the gods is not the highest 
Brahman, but the effected (k&rya) or qualified (sagu^a) 
Brahman. This is the opinion propounded in Sfttras 7-1 j by 
Badarl, and, finally, accepted by Aahkara in his commentary 
on Sutra 14. In Sutras ia-14 6'aimini defends the opposite 
view, according to which the soul of the vidvdn goes to the 
highest Brahman, not to the k&ryatn brahma, But 6"ah 
mini’s view, although set forth in the latter part of the 
adhikarawa, is, according to Sankara, a mere pCirvapaksha, 
while Badari’s opinion represents the siddhanta.—The 
latter of the two adhikarawas (VI of the whole pada ; 15,16) 
records the opinion of B&dar&ya/za on a collateral question, 
viz. whether, or not, all those who worship the effected Brah¬ 
man are led to it. The decision is that those only are 
guided to Brahman who have not worshipped it under a 
pratika form. 

Accc ling to Ramanuja, SCitras 7-16 form one adhikaraz/a 
only, in which the views of Badari and of £aimit)i represent 
two phrvapakshas, while Bddar^ya;/a’s opinion is adopted 
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te siddh&nta# The question is whether the guardians 
of the path lead to Brahman only those who worship the 
effected Brahman, i.e. Hira^yagarbha, or those who worship 
the highest Brahman, or those who worship the individual 
soul as free from Praknti, and having Brahman for its Self 
(ye pratyagatmana m prakntiviyuktaw brahmatmakarn upa- 
sate).—The first view is maintained by Badari in Sfitra 7, 

‘ The guardians lead to Brahman those who worship the 
effected Brahman, because going is possible towards the 
latter only;' for no movement can t.ake place towards the 
highest and as such omnipresent Brahman.—-The explana¬ 
tion of Sfitra 9 is similar to that of .Sankara; but more clearly 
replies to the objection (that, if Hira.^yagarbha were mean: 
in the passage, 1 purusho*manava// sa etan brahma gama- 
yati, 1 the text would read ‘sa etan brahmfi^am gamayati') 
that Hirawyagarbha is called Brahman on account of his 
nearness to Brahman, i.e. on account of his prathama^atva,— 
The explanation of 10, .11 is essentially the same as in .San¬ 
kara; so also of 1 $“-14.—-The sicldhanta view is established 
in Sfitra 13* { It is the opinion of Bddarayawa that it, i.e. the 
ga«a of the guardians, leads to Brahman those who do not 
take their stand on what is prattka, i.e, those who worship 
the highest Brahman, and those who meditate on the indi¬ 
vidual Self as dissociated from prakWti, and having Brahman 
for its Self, but not those who worship Brahman under 
prattkas. For both views—that of Caimint as well as that 
of Bfidari—are faulty.’ The karya view contradicts such 
passages as ‘ asma£ Marir&t samutthaya paraw ^/yotir upa- 
sampadya,’ &c.; the para view, such passages as that in the 
pa#Mgm~vidy& } which declares that ya itthaft* vidu/?, i.e. 
those who know the pa/2£dgni-vidya, are also led up to 
Brahman. 


Pada IV. 

Adhik, l (1-3) returns, according to .Sankara, to the 
owner of the para vidyfi, and teaches that, when on his 
death his soul obtains final release, it does not acquire any 
new characteristics, but merely manifests itself in its true 
nature.—The explanation given by Ramanuja is essentially 
f2 
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same, but of course refers to that vidv&n whose going to 
Brahman had been described in the preceding pack. 

Adhik. II (4) determines that the relation in which the 
released soul stands to Brahman is that of avibhaga, non¬ 
separation. This, on Sankara’s view, means absolute non¬ 
separation, identity.—According to R&tiianu^-a the question 
to be considered is whether the released soul views itself as 
separate (pr/thagbhuta) from Brahman, or as non-separate 
because being a mode of Brahman. The former view is 
favoured by those .Sruti and Smnti passages which speak 
of the soul as being with, or equal to, Brahman ; the latter 
by such passages as tat tvam asi and the like 1 . 

Adhik. Ill (5-7) discusses the characteristics of the re¬ 
leased soul (i.e. of the truly released soul, according to 
•Sankara). According to Ckimini the released soul, when 
manifesting itself in its true nature, possesses all those quali¬ 
ties which in Kh. Up. VIII, 7,1 and other places are ascribed 
to Brahman, such as apahatapApmatva, satyasa/«kalpatva, 
&c., akvarya.-—According to AuAilomi the only character¬ 
istic of the released soul is £aitanya.—According to B&dar&~ 
yana the two views can be combined (A'ankara remarking 
that satyasawkalpatva, &c. are ascribed to the released soul 
vyavaharapekshaya). 

Adhik. IV (8-9) returns, according to Sankara, to the 
aparft vidya, and discusses the question whether the soul of 


1 Kim aya m para m ^yotir upasatnpamiaA saivabandhavinirmukta^ pratya- 
gatma svatmSjua*o param&fcmana// pnthagbhCitam anubhavati nta tatprakarataya 
tadavibhaktam iti vuaye so « jfttite sapvktt kamdn saha brahmawa vipfur£i& 
pajyaA pajyate rnkraavarwasw kart&ram fra m purusha/# brahmayoniw tadii 
vidvtn puwyapipe vidjhuya niray%ana/i paramaw samyam npaiti idaw banana 
upfurltya mama, sftdharmyam agatiU sarve*pi aopa^ayante pialayena vyathanti 
/C*etyddi.mUistn>Aibhyo imiktasya parewa s&hityasamyasadharmyavagamat 
pr/uiiagblmtam amibliavatiti prapte u/£?yate. Avibhageneti. Parasmad brahma- 
hbJi sYiitmanam avibbagenanubhavati mulct a/fc. Kuta/j. ID ml Vat vat. Para m 
brahmppasainpadya nivrAt&vidyutirOcUninasya yatbatathyeua svitmano dmh/a- 
tvat. Svatmaria/; svariipaw hi tat tvam a;,y ayam atma brahma nitaclatinyaju 
ida m 'Sarva/// sarva m khalv idaw brahttietyMis&mS.nadlukara«yauirde^ai/t ya 
dtmaui tishMan atmauo * ntaro yarn iiLinft ua veda yasy&ttfi£L sttimin y» 
dtmdnain autaro yamaynti fttm&ntary&my am rztaA anta/*'' pravishAiA jasta 
^•an&nam ityadibhii kx paramfttmfttmaka/// taiMartratayd tatprak&mbhutam iti 
praUp&clitam a vast hi ter iti kivakr/’isncty atratu * vibhagcitahaw brahma&mily 
cvkmibhavati. 
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s its desires by its mere determination, or 
uses some other means. The former alternative is ac¬ 
cepted.—According to Ramamifa the adhikararca simply 
continues the consideration of the state of the released, 
begun in the preceding adhikara^a. Of the released soul it 
is said in K/i. Up. VI If, 12, 3 that after it has manifested 
itself in its true nature it moves about playing and rejoicing 
with women, carriages, and so on. The question then arises 
whether it effects all this by its mere sawkalpa (it having- 
been shown in the preceding adhikarawa that the released 
soul is, like the Lord, satyasam’kalpa), or not. The answer 
is in favour of the former alternative, on account of the 
explicit declaration made in Kk, Up. VIII, 2/ By his mere 
will the fathers come to receive him.’ 

Adhik, V (10 14) decides t hat the released are embodied 
or disembodied according to their wish and will. 

Adhik. VI (ii, ia) explains how the soul of the released 
can animate several bodies at the same time.—Sfitra 1 % gives, 
according to Sankara,the additional explanation that those 
passages which declare the absence of all specific cognition 
on the part of the released soul do not refer to the partly 
released soul of the devotee, but either to the soul in the 
state of deep sleep (sv&pyaya =■ sushupti), or to the fully 
released soul of the sage (sampattt = kaivalya).—R&m&nu^a 
explains that the passages speaking of absence of conscious¬ 
ness refer either to the state of deep sleep, or to the time 
of dying (sarnpatti = mara#am according to f v&n rnanasi 
sampadyate,* &c.). 

Adhik. VII (17- ai).—The released^ivas participate in all 
the perfections and powers of the Lord, with the exception 
of the power of creating and sustaining the world. They 
do not return to new forms of embodied existence. 

After having, in this way, rendered ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of the Brahma-sutras according to the 
views of Sankara as well as R&manu^a, we have now 
to consider the question which of the two modes of 
interpretation represents--or at any rate more closely 
approximates to—the true meaning of the Sfitras. That 
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4 m of the Sfjtras are intelligible if taken by themselves, we 
have already remarked above; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of our deciding with a fair degree of cer¬ 
tainty which of the two interpretations proposed agrees 
better with the text, at least in a certain number of cases. 

We have to note in the first place that, in spite of very 
numerous discrepancies,—of which only the more important 
ones have been singled out in the conspectus of contents,— 
the two commentators are at one as to the general drift of 
the Sfltras and the arrangement of topics. As a rule, the 
adhikara«as discuss one or several Vedic passages bearing 
upon a certain point of the system, and in the vast majority 
of cases the two commentators agree as to which are the 
special texts referred to. And, moreover, in a very large 
number of cases the agreement extends to the interpreta¬ 
tion to be put on those passages and on the Sutras. This 
far-reaching agreement certainly tends to inspire us with a 
certain confidence as to the existence of an old tradition 
concerning the meaning of the Sutras on which the bulk of 
the interpretations of Sankara as well as of RAmanuja are 
based. 

But at the same time we have seen that, in a not incon¬ 
siderable number of cases, the interpretations of 6’ahkara 
and R&rn&nuja diverge more or less widely, and that 
the SfUras affected thereby are, most of them, especially 
important because bearing on fundamental points of the 
Ved&nta system. The question then remains which of the 
two interpretations is entitled to preference. 

Regarding a small number of Sutras I have already (in 
the conspectus of contents) given it as my opinion that 
: Ramanuja’s explanation appears to be more worthy of 
consideration. We meet, in the first place, with a number 
of cases in which the two commentators agree as to the 
literal meaning of a Sutra, but where .Sankara sees him¬ 
self reduced to the necessity of supplementing his inter¬ 
pretation by certain additions and reservations of his own. 
for which the text gives no occasion, while R&manuja is 
able to take the SCitra as it stands. To exemplify this 
remark, T again direct attention to all those Sfttras which in 
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clear terms represent the individual soul as something dif¬ 
ferent from the highest soul, and concerning which Sankara 
is each time obliged to have recourse to the plea of the 
Sutra referring, not to what is true in the strict sense of 
the word, but only to what is conventionally looked upon as 
true, It is, I admit, not altogether impossible that San¬ 
kara’s interpretation should represent the real meaning of 
the Sfttras; that the latter, indeed, to use the terms em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Deussen, should for the nonce set forth an 
exoteric doctrine adapted to the common notions of man¬ 
kind, which, however, can be rightly understood by him 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while 
present. This is not impossible, I say; but it is a point 
which requires convincing proofs before it can be allowed.— 
We have had, m the second place, to note a certain number 
of adhikarawas and Siitras concerning whose interpretation 
.Sankara and Ramanuja disagree altogether; and we have 
seen that not infrequently the explanations given by the 
latter commentator appear to be preferable because falling 
in more easily with the words of the text. The most 
striking instance of this is afforded by the 13th adhikaraaa 
of II, 3, which treats of the size of the giv a, and where 
R&m&nu^ra’s explanation seems to be decidedly superior to 
.Sankara's, both if wc look to the arrangement of the whole 
adhikara/ia and to the wording of the single Siltras. The 
adhikarawa is, moreover, a specially important one, be¬ 
cause the nature of the view held as to the size of the indi¬ 
vidual soul goes far to settle the question what kind of 
Ved&nta is embodied in Badaraya^a’s work. 

But it will be requisite not only to dwell on the interpre¬ 
tations of a few detached Stitras, but to make the attempt 
at least of forming some opinion as to the relation of the 
Vedanta-sutras as a whole to the chief distinguishing 
doctrines of Sankara as well as Rimanu^a. Such an 
attempt may possibly lead to very slender positive results; 
but in the present state of the enquiry even a merely 
negative result, viz. the conclusion that the Sutras do not 
teach particular doctrines found in them by certain com¬ 
mentators, will not be without its value. 
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^j/fhe first question we wish to consider in some detail 
whether the Sutras in any way favour .Sankara’s doctrine 
that we have to distinguish a twofold knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, a higher knowledge which leads to the immediate 
absorption, on death, of the individual soul in Brahman, 
and a lower knowledge which raises its owner merely to an 
exalted form of individual existence. The adhy&ya first to 
be considered in this connexion is the fourth one. According 
to Sankara the three latter p&das of that adhyaya are 
chiefly engaged in describing the fate of him who dies in 
the possession of the lower knowledge, while two sections 
(IV, 2, 12-14; IV, 4, r~7) tell us what happens to him 
who, before his death, had risen to the knowledge of 
the highest Brahman. According to on the 

other hand, the three pfidas, referring throughout to one 
subject only, give an uninterrupted account of the succes¬ 
sive steps by which the soul of him who knows the Lord 
through theUpanishads passes, at the time of death, out of 
the gross body which it had tenanted, ascends to the world 
of Brahman, and lives there for ever without returning into 
the sa;«s<tra. 

On an a priori view of the matter it certainly appears 
somewhat strange that-the concluding section of the Sutras 
should be almost entirely taken up with describing the fate 
of him who has'after all acquired an altogether inferior 
knowledge only, and has remained shut out from the true 
sanctuary of Vedintic knowledge, while the fate of the fully 
initiated is disposed of in a few occasional Sfltras. It is, I 
think, not too much to say that no unbiassed student of 
the Sutras, vvould--be fore having allowed himself to be 
influenced by .Sankara’s interpretations—imagine for a 
moment that the solemn words, ‘ From thence is no return, 
from thence is no return/ with which the Sutras conclude, 
are meant to describe, not the lasting condition of him who 
has reached final release, the highest aim of man, but 
merely a stage on the way of that soul which is engaged in 
the slow progress of gradual release, a stage which is 
indeed greatly superior to any earthly form of existence, 
but yet itself belongs to the essentially fictitious saws&ra, 




and as such remains infinitely below the bliss of true mtikti. 
And this i priori impression—which, although no doubt 
significant, could hardly be appealed to as decisive—is 
confirmed by a detailed consideration of the two sets of 
Sfttras which Sankara connects with the knowledge of the 
higher Brahman. How these Sutras are interpreted by 
.Sankara and Ramanuja has been stated above in the con¬ 
spectus of contents; the points which render the interpre¬ 
tation given by R&mftnu^a more probable are as follows. 
With regard to IV, a, 12-14, we have to note, in the first 
place, the circumstance--relevant although not decisive in 
itself that Sfttra is does not contain any indication of a 
new topic being introduced. In the second place, it can 
hardly be doubted that the text of SCitra 13, * spash/o hy 
ekesham/ is more appropriately understood, with Ramci- 
nu£Xi, as furnishing a reason for the opinion advanced in 
the preceding SCitra, than—-with .Sankara—as embodying 
the refutation of a previous statement (in which latter case 
we should expect: not‘ hi 5 but f tu’). And. in the third 
place, the ‘ eke/ i.e. ‘some/ referred to in Sutra 13 would, 
on .Sankara’s interpretation, denote the very same persons 
to whom the preceding Sfrtra had referred, viz. the 
followers of the K&?zva-.dkh& (the two Vcdic passages 
referred to in 12 and 13 being B ri. Up. IV, 4, 5, and III, 2, 
11, according to the Ka#va recension) ; while it is the 
standing practice of the Sutras to introduce, by means of the 
designation f eke/ members of Veclic .r&kh&s, teachers, &c. 
other than those alluded to in the preceding Sfitras. With 
this practice RamAnu^a’s interpretation, on the other hand, 
fully agrees; for, according to him, the ‘eke ’ are the Mft- 
dhyanclinas, whose reading in Bn. Up. IV, 4, 5 > v * z * 4 tasmat/ 
clearly indicates that the ‘ tasya ’ in the corresponding 
passage of the Kawas denotes the j&rira, i.e. the ^iva. 
I think it is not saying too much that .Sankara's explana¬ 
tion, according to which the ‘ eke ’ would denote the very 
same Klavas to whom the preceding Sutra had referred— 
so that the K&wvas would be distinguished from themselves 
as it were—is altogether impossible. 

The result of this closer consideration of the first set of 
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ra _,„ p alleged by .Sankara to concern the owner ot thi 
higher knowledge of Brahman,- entitles us to view with some • 
distrust .Sankara's assertion that another set also—IX , 4, 
t-7 -has to be detached from the general topic ot the 
fourth adhyaya, and to be understood as depicting the 
condition of those who have obtained final absolute re easu 

And the Sfltras themselves do not f f their 
preliminary want of confidence. In the fi-t place l eu 
wording also gives no indication whatever of then having 
to be separated from what precedes as well .as wl at. follow s 
And, in the second place, the last bfitra of ^ ie , set 
obliges '6'ankara to ascribe to his truly releasedl sonb 
qualities which clearly cannot belong to them, so that 
he finally is obliged to make the extraordinaty sta 
ment that those qualities belong to them ‘ vyavalultupe- . 
ksh#,’ while yet the purport of the whole ^hikamja is 
said to be the description of the truly released soli „ 
which no vyavaMra exists! Very truly bahkaras com¬ 
mentator here remarks, ‘ atra ke«n muhyanti akhaWa- 

/Hnm&tra^w&nan muktasy^anilbhavat kuta A^antka* 

dharmayoga/z,’ and the way in which thereupon he lumsclf _ 
attempts to get over the difficulty certainly does not 

'"Yiv connexion with the two passages discussed, we meet 
in the fourth adhyaya with another passage, which indeed 
has no direct bearing on the distinction of apara and para 
vidyll, hut may yet be shortly referred to m tips place 
another and altogether undoubted instm*ce 
interpretations not always agreeing with the tex of e 

Sutras The Sfitras 7 ~ -x« of- the th,rd P ada state th ^ 
opinions of three different teachers on the question to whic 
Brahman the soul of the vidviin repairs on 
according to RHiniinu^-the worshippers of which Brah 
man repair to (the highest) Brahman. 
the views of Bftdavi and Gaimim as two pnrvapakshas, a 
the opinion of Badarayazza-which is stated last-as the 
siddhdnta. Sankara, on the other hand, detaching the Sfitras 
in which BAdardyazza’s view is set forth from the preceding 
part of the adhikara/za (a proceeding which, although not 
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plausible, yet cannot be said to be altogether illegiti¬ 
mate), maintains that Bfidari's view, which is expounded 
first, represents the sicklhftnta, while ( 7 aimim’s view, set 
forth subsequently, is to be considered a mere purva- 
pafesha. This, of course, is altogether inadmissible, it 
being the invariable practice of the Vedctnta-sutras as 
well as the Ptirva Mtmtesi-siitras to conclude the dis¬ 
cussion of contested points with the statement of that view 
which is to be accepted as the authoritative one. This is 
so patent that .Saiikara feels himself called upon to defend 
his deviation from the general rule (Commentary on IV, 4, 
13), without, however, bringing forward any arguments but 
such as are valid only if Sankara's system itself is already 
accepted. 

The previous considerations leave us, I am inclined to 
think, no choice but to side with Ram&nu^a as to the 
general subject-matter of the fourth adhyaya of the SCitras. 
We need not accept him as our guide in all particular 
interpretations, but we must acknowledge with him that 
the Sfitras of the fourth adhy&ya describe the ultimate fate 
of one and the same vidvfm, and do not afford any basis 
for the distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of 
Brahman in Sankara's sense. 

If we have hot to discriminate between a lower and a 
higher knowledge of Brahman, it follows that the dis¬ 
tinction of a lowxr and a higher Brahman is likewise not 
valid. But this is not a point to be decided at once on the 
negative evidence of the fourth adhyaya, but regarding 
which the entire body of the Vedanta-slitras has to be 
consulted. And intimately connected with this investiga¬ 
tion—-in fact, one with it from a certain point of view—is 
the question whether the Sfttras afford any evidence of 
their author having held the doctrine of-M&y&, the principle 
of illusion, by the association with which the highest 
Brahman, in itself transcending all qualities, appears as the 
lower Brahman or Is vara. That Ramanuja denies the 
distinction of the two Brahmans and the doctrine of Mily& 
w r e have seen above; we shall, however, in the subsequent 
investigation, pay less attention to his views and inter- 
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pretations than to the indications furnished by the SQtras 
tli cm selves. 

Placing,* myself at the point of view of a ^Ankara, I am 
startled at the outset by the second Sfrtra of the first 
adhy&ya, which undertakes to give a definition of Brahman. 
‘ Brahman is that whence the origination and so on (i.e. the 
sustentation and reabsorption) of this world proceed.* What., 
we must ask, is this SCitra meant to define?—That Brah¬ 
man, we are inclined to answer, whose cognition the first 
Sutra declares to constitute the task of the entire Ved&nta; 
that Brahman whose cognition is the only road to final 
release; that Brahman in fact which Sankara calls the 
highest.—But, here we must object to ourselves, the highest 
Brahman is not properly defined as that from which the 
world originates. Tn later VecUmtic writings, whose authors 
were dearly conscious of the distinction of the higher 
absolute Brahman and the lower Brahman related to M&yft 
or the world, we meet with definitions of Brahman of an 
altogether different type. I need only remind the reader 
of the current definition of Brahman as sa/Mud-dnanda, or, 
to mention one individual instance, refer to the introductory 
dokas of the PaMada.fi dilating on the sawvid svayam- 
prafohei, the self-luminous principle of thought which in all 
time, past or future, neither starts into being nor perishes 
(P. D. I, 7). ‘That from which the world proceeds* can by 

a .Sankara be accepted only as a definition of l-rvara, of 
Brahman which by its association with Mayi is enabled to 
project the false appearance of this world, audit certainly 
is as improbable that the StVtras should open with a 
definition of that inferior principle, from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, as, according to a 
remark made above, it is unlikely that they should con¬ 
clude with a description of the state of those who know' 
the lower Brahman only, and thus are debarred from 
obtaining true release. As soon, on the other hand, as we 
discard the idea of a twofold Brahman and conceive Brah¬ 
man as one only, as the all-enfolding being which some¬ 
times emits the world from its own substance and sometimes 
again retracts it into itself, ever remaining one in all its 
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various manifestations ~~a conception which need not by 
any means be modelled in all its details on the views of the 
Ram&nqgas—the definition of Brahman given in the second 
Siltra becomes altogether unobjectionable. 

We next enquire whether the impression left on the 
mind by the manner in which Badaraya/za defines Brah- 
man, viz. that he does not distinguish between an absolute 
Brahman and a Brahman associated with M&yft, is con¬ 
firmed or weakened by any other parts of his work, I he 
Sutras being throughout far from direct in their enun¬ 
ciations, we shall have to look less to particular terms 
and turns of expression than to general lines of reasoning. 
What in this connexion seems specially worthy of being 
taken into account, is the style of argumentation employed 
by the Sutrakara against the S&nkhya doctrine, which 
maintains that the world has originated, not from an 
intelligent being, but from the non-intelligent pr ad ban a. 
The most important Shtras relative to this point are to be 
met with in the first pada of the second adhyaya. t hose 
Sfttras are indeed almost unintelligible if taken by them¬ 
selves, but the unanimity of the commentators as to their 
meaning enables us to use them as steps in our investiga¬ 
tion* The sixth Sutra of the p&da mentioned replies to the 
Sclnkhya objection that the noil-intelligent world cannot 
spring from an intelligent principle, by the remark that 4 it 
is thus seen,’ i.c, it is a matter of common observation that 
non-intelligent things are produced from beings endowed 
with intelligence; hair and nails, for instance, springing from 
animals, and certain insects from dung.—Now, ui argu¬ 
mentation of this kind is altogether out of place from the 
point of view of the true .Sankara. According to the latter 
the non-intelligent world does not Spring from Brahman in 
so far as the latter is intelligence, but in so far as it is 
associated with Mfiyd. Maya is the up&dana of the material 
world, and Mayd itself is of a non-intelligent nature, owing 
to which it is by so many Ved&ntic writers identified with 
the praknti of the Sarikhyas, Similarly the illustrative 
instances, adduced under Sutra 9 for the purpose of showing 
that effects when being reabsorbed into their causal sub- 
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^stances do not impart to the latter their own qualities, and 
that hence the material world also, when being* refunded 
into Brahman, does not impart to it its own imperfections, 
are singularly inappropriate if viewed in connexion with 
the doctrine of Maya, according to which the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of a pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence. According to Sankara 
the world is not merged in Brahman, but the special forms 
into which the updddaa of the world, i.e. M&yd, had 
modified itself are merged in non-distinct Maya, whose 
relation to Brahman is not changed thereby.—The illus¬ 
tration, again, given in Sutra 24 of the mode in which Brah¬ 
man, by means of its inherent power, transforms itself into 
the world without employing any extraneous instruments 
of action, 4 kshiravad dhi/ 4 as milk (of its own accord turns 
into curds)/ would be strangely chosen indeed if meant to 
bring nearer to our understanding the mode in which 
Brahman projects the illusive appearance of the world; 
and also the analogous instance given in the Sutra next: 
following, 4 as Gods and the like (create palaces, chariots, 
&c. by the mere power of their will) ; —which refers to the 
real creation of real things—would hardly be in its place if 
meant to illustrate a theory which considers unreality to be 
the true character of the world. The mere cumulation of 
the two' essentially heterogeneous illustrative instances 
(kshiravad dhi; dev&divat), moreover, seems to show that 
the writer who had recourse to them held no very definite 
theory as to the particular mode in which the world 
springs from Brahman, but was merely concerned to render 
plausible in some way or other that an intelligent being 
can give rise to what is non-intelligent without having 
recourse to any extraneous means 1 . 

That the Mdya doctrine was not present to the mind of 
the Sutrakdra, further appears from the latter part of the 
fourth pada of the first adhydya, where it is shown that 
Brahman is not only the operative but also the material 
cause of the world. If anywhere, there would have been 

1 Aankarab favourite illustrative instance of the magician producing illusive 
sights is—significantly enough—not known to the Sutras. 
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Tlfe‘plai 5 c to indicate, had such been the author's view, that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world through Matya 
only, and that the world is unreal; but the Sutras do not 
contain a single word to that effect Sutra sj6 , on the other 
hand, exhibits the significant term ‘ panVamat; ’ Brain nan 
produces the world by means of a modification of itself, It 
is well known that later on, when the terminology of the 
Veckinta became definitely settled, the term c parkamavada ’ 
was used to denote that very theory to which the followers 
of .Sankara are most violently opposed, viz. the doctrine 
according to which the world is not a mere vivarta, i.e. an 
illusory manifestation of Brahman,but the effect of Brah¬ 
man undergoing a real change, may that change be con¬ 
ceived to take place in the way taught by R&m&nu^a or in 
some other manner.—With regard to. the last-quoted Sutra, 
as well as to those touched upon above, the commentators 
indeed maintain that whatever terms and modes of ex¬ 
pression are apparently opposed to the vivartavfida are 
in reality reconcilable with it; to Sutra $6, for instance, 
Govindananda remarks that the term ' park&ma ’ only 
denotes an effect in general (karyam&tra), without implying 
that the effect is real. But in cases of this nature we are 
fully entitled to use our own judgment, even if we were not 
compelled to do so by the fact that other commentators, 
such as Rtaanu^a, arc satisfied to take f parbmma ■ and 
similar terms in their generally received sense. 

A further section treating of the nature of Brahman is 
met with in III, a, 11 ff. It is, according to Sankara’s view, 
of special importance, as it is alleged to set forth that Brah¬ 
man is in itself destitute of all qualities, and is affected with 
qualities only through its limiting adjuncts (up&dhis), the 
offspring of M&ya. I have above (in the conspectus of 
contents) given a somewhat detailed abstract of the whole 
section as interpreted by .Sankara on the one hand, and 
Rilm&nu^-a on the other hand, from which it appears that 
the latter’s opinion as to the purport of the group of Sutras 
widely diverges from that of Sankara. The wording ol 
the Sutras is so eminently concise and vague that I find it 
impossible to decide which of the two commentators—if 
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indeed either—is to be accepted as a trustworthy guide ; 
regarding the sense of some S(liras .Sankara’s explanation 
seems to deserve preference, in the case of others Rama¬ 
nuja seems to keep closer to the text. I decidedly 
prefer, for instance, Ramanuja’s interpretation of Sutra 22, 
as far as the sense of the entire Sutra is concerned, and 
more especially with regard to the term ‘ prak/dtaitavat- 
tvam,’ whose proper force is brought out by Ramanuja’s 
explanation only. So much is certain that none of the 
Sutras decidedly favours the interpretation proposed by 
Sankara. Whichever commentator we follow, we greatly 
miss coherence and strictness oi reasoning, and it is 
thus by no means improbable that the section is one of 
those—perhaps not few in number—in which both inter¬ 
preters had less regard to the literal sense of the words and 
to tradition than to their desire of forcing Baclaraya-ea’s 
Sutras to bear testimony to the truth of their own philo¬ 
sophic theories. 

With special reference to the May A doctrine one impor¬ 
tant S&tra has yet to be considered, the only one in which 
the term ‘maya’ itself occurs, viz. Ill, 2, 3. According 
to .Sankara the Sutra signifies that the environments of 
the dreaming soul are not real but mere MAyA, i.e. unsub¬ 
stantial illusion, because they do not fully manifest the 
character of real objects. Ramanuja (as we have seen In 
the conspectus) gives a different explanation of the term 
4 may a/ but in judging of .Sankara’s views we may for the 
time accept .Sankara’s own interpretation. Now, from the 
latter it clearly follows that if the objects seen in dreams 
are to be called Maya, i.e. illusion, because not evincing 
the characteristics of reality, the objective world surround¬ 
ing the waking soul must not be called M&yA. But that 
the world perceived by waking men is MayA, even in a 
higher sense than the world presented to the dreaming con¬ 
sciousness, is an undoubted tenet of the SAnkara Vedanta ; 
and the Sutra therefore proves either that Badar&ya/za did 
not hold the doctrine of the illusory character of the world, 
or else that, if after all be did hold that doctrine, lie used 
the term ; mayu’ in a sense altogether different from that 
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in Which .Sankara employs it. - If, on the other hand, we, 
with Ramanuja, understand the word md> 4 1 to denote 
a wonderful thing, the SCitra of course has no bearing what¬ 
ever on the doctrine of MAyfi in its later technical, sense. 

We now turn to the question as to the relation of the 
individual soul to Brahman. Do the Sfttras indicate any¬ 
where that their author held Sankara’s doctrine, according 
to which the /iva is in reality identical With Brahman, and 
separated from it, as it were, only by a false surmise due to 
avidyA, or do they rather favour the view that the souls, 
although they have sprung from Brahman, and constitute 
elements of its nature, yet enjoy a kind of individual exist¬ 
ence apart from, it? This question is in fact only another 
aspect of the Mayd question, but yet requires a short: 
separate treatment. 

In the conspectus I have given it as my opinion that the 
SCltras in which, the size of the individual soul is discussed 
can hardly be understood in .Sankara’s sense, and rather 
seem to favour the opinion, held among others by RamA- 
nqg-a, that the soul is of minute size. We have further seen 
that SCitra 18 of the third pAda of the second adhyaya, which 
describes the soul as ‘gnix? is more appropriately under¬ 
stood in the sense assigned to it by RAmAnu^a ; and, again, 
that the Sutras which treat of the soul being an agent, can 
be reconciled with .Sankara’s views only if supplemented 
in a vay which their text does not appear to authorise.— 
We next have the important SCitra II. 3, 43 in which the 
soul is distinctly said to be a part (gms<x) of Brahman, and 
which, as we have already noticed, can be made to fall lh 
with .Sankara’s views only if awa is explained, altogether 
arbitrarily, by ‘ a»a iva/ while RAmanu^a is able to take the 
SCitra as it stands.—We also have already referred to SCitra 
50, ‘ abb Asa eva £a,’ which Sankara interprets as setting forth 
the so-called pratibimbav&da according to which the indi¬ 
vidual Self Is merely a reflection of the highest Self. But 
almost every Sutra —and S&tra 50 forms no exception-being 
so obscurely expressed, that viewed by itself it admits of 
various, often totally opposed, interpretations, the only safe 
method is to keep in view, in the case of each ambiguous 
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aphorism, the general drift and spirit of the whole work, 
and that, as we have seen hitherto, is by no means favour¬ 
able to the pratibimba doctrine. How indeed could Sdtra 5 °, 
if setting forth that latter doctrine, be reconciled with Sutra 
43, which says distinctly that the soul is a part of Brahman ? 
For that .43 contains, as Sankara and his commentators 
aver, a statement of the avaM/zedavdda, can itselt be ac¬ 
cepted only if we interpret am by musz iva, and to do so 
there is really no valid reason whatever. I confess that 
Rdmanii^a’s interpretation of the Sutra (which however is 
accepted by several other commentators also) does not 
appear to me particularly convincing ; and the Sutras 
unfortunately offer us no other passages on the ground of 
which we might settle the meaning to be ascribed fco the 
term £bh£isa, which may mean * reflection/ but may mean 
hetvdbMsa, L e. fallacious argument, as well. But as things 
stand, this one Sutra cannot, at any rate, be appealed to 
as proving that the pratibimbavdda which, in its turn, pre¬ 
supposes the may&vada, is the teaching of the Sutras. 

To the conclusion that the Sdtrak&ra did not hold the 
doctrine of the absolute identity of the highest and the 
individual soul in the sense of .Sankara, we are further led 
by some other indications to be met with here and there 
in the Staas. In the conspectus of contents we have had 
occasion to direct attention to the important Sutra II, 1, 22> 
which distinctly enunciates that the Lord is adhika, i. e. 
additional to, or different from, the individual soul, since 
Scripture declares the two to be~ different. Analogously 
I, 2, 20 lays stress on the fact that the .v&rira is not the 
antarydmin, because the Mddhyandinas, as well as the 
Kawvas, speak of him in their texts as different (bhedena 
enam adhiyate), and in 22 the jarira and the pradhdna are 
referred to as the two ‘ others ’ (itarau) of whom the text 
predicates distinctive attributes separating them from the 
highest Lord. The word ‘itara’ (the other one) appears 


in several other passages (I, x, 16; I, 3, 16 ; II, 1, 21).as a 


kind of technical term denoting the individual soul in con¬ 
tradistinction from the Lord. The .Sankaras indeed main¬ 
tain that all those passages refer to an unreal distinction 
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^/avidyA* But this is just what we should like to see 
^proved, and the proof offered in no case amounts to more 
than a reference to the system which demands that the 
Sutras should be thus understood. If we accept the inter¬ 
pretations of the school of Sankara, it remains altogether un¬ 
intelligible why the Sulrak&ra should never hint even at what 
Sankara is anxious again and again to point, out at length, 
yiz. that the greater part of the work contains a kind of 
exoteric doctrine only, ever tending to mislead the student 
who does not keep in view what its nature is. If other 
reasons should make it probable that the S&trakdra was 
anxious to hide the true doctrine of the Upanishads as a 
sort of esoteric teaching, we might be more ready to accept 
Sankara's mode of interpretation. But no such reasons 
are forthcoming; nowhere among the avowed followers of 
the Sankara system is there any tendency to treat the 
kernel of their philosophy as something to be jealously 
guarded and hidden. On the contrary, they all, from Gau- 
nfcpada down to the most modern writer, consider it their 
most important, nay, only task to inculcate again and again 
in the clearest and most unambiguous language that all 
appearance of multiplicity is a vain illusion, that the Lord 
and the individual souls are in reality one, and that all 
knowledge but this one knowledge is without true value. 

There remains one more important passage concern¬ 
ing the relation of the individual soul to the highest Self, 
a passage which attracted our attention above, when 
we were reviewing the evidence for early divergence of 
opinion among the teachers of the Vedanta. I mean 
1,4, 20-22, which three Sfttras state the views of A.vma- 
rathya, Au<Ailomi, and KfUakr/tsna as to the reason why, 
in a certain passage of the Brzhadarawyaka, characteristics 
of the individual soul are ascri bed to the highest Self. The 
siddhanta view is enounced in Sutra 22, e avasthiter iti Ktua- 
krftsna/*,’ i. e. Ka^akr/tsna (accounts for the circumstance 
mentioned) on the ground of the ‘ permanent abiding or 
abode.’ By this ‘ permanent abiding ’ Sankara understands 
the Lord's abiding as, i. e. existing as—or in the condition of 
—the individual soul, and thus sees in the Sutra an enuncia* 
£ 2 
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^.lon of his own view that the individual soul is nothing but the 
highest Self, f avikrcta/; paramesvaro jtvo wdnyMV Rama¬ 
nuja, on the other hand, likewise accepting Ka^akr/tsna’s 
opinion as the siddhanta view, explains ‘ avasthiti’ as the 
Lord’s permanent abiding within the individual soul, as de¬ 
scribed in the antaryamin-br^hmawa.—We can hardly main¬ 
tain that the term *avasthiti ’ cannot have the meaning 
ascribed to it by Sankara, viz. special state or condition, but 
so much must be urged in favour of Rcimanuja’s interpreta¬ 
tion that in the five other places where avasthiti (or ana- 


vasthiti) is met with in the Sutras (I, 3 , 17 ; II, a* 4; H» 


13; II, 3, 24 ; III, 3, 3*) it regularly means permanent 
abiding or permanent abode within something. 

If, now, I am shortly to sum up the results of the pre¬ 
ceding enquiry as to the teaching of the S&tras, I must 
give it as my opinion that they do not set forth the distinc¬ 
tion of a higher and lower knowledge of Brahman ; that 
they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman and 
ttfvara in Sankara’s sensei that they do not hold the 
doctrine of the unreality of the world; and that they do 
not, with Sankara, proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the highest Self. I do not wish to advance 
for the present beyond these negative results. Upon 
Ramanuja’s mode of interpretation—although I accept it 
without reserve in some important details--! look on the 
whole as more useful in providing us with a powerful means 
of criticising .Sankara’s explanations than in guiding us 
throughout to the right understanding of the text The 
author of the Sutras may have held views about the nature 
of Brahman, the world, and the soul differing from those of 
Sankara, and yet not agreeing in all points with those of 
Ramanuja. If, however, the negative conclusions stated 
above should be well founded, it would follow even from 
them that the system of Badarayawa had greater affinities 
with that of the Bhdgavatas and R&mdnuija than with the 
one of which the .Sankara-bhlshya is the classical exponent. 

It appears from the above review of the teaching of the 
Sfttras that only a comparatively very small proportion 
of them contribute matter enabling us to form a judgment 
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by B&dar&yawa-. The reason of this is that the greater 
part of the work is taken up with matters which, according 
to Sankara’s terminology, form part of the so-called lower 
knowledge, and throw no light upon philosophical questions 
in the stricter sense of the word. This circumstance is not 
without significance. In later works belonging to Sankara’s 
school in which the distinction of a higher and lower vidyd 
is clearly recognised, the topics constituting the latter arc 
treated with great shortness ; and rightly so, for they are 
unable to accomplish the highest aim of man, i.e. final 
release. When we therefore, on the other hand, find that 
the subjects of the so-called lower vidya are treated very 
fully in the Vedanta-siUras, when we observe, for instance, 
the almost tedious length to which the investigation of the 
unity of vidyas (most of which are so-called sagiwa, i.e. 
lower vidyas) is carried in the third aclhyaya, or the fact of 
almost the whole fourth adhy&ya being devoted to the 
ultimate fate of the possessor of the lower vidya; we cer¬ 
tainly fed ourselves confirmed in our conclusion that what 
Sankara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in Badardya^a’s opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none, and which therefore is entitled to the 
fullest and most detailed exposition. 

The question as to what kind of system is represented 
by the Ved&nta-sCitras may be approached In another way 
also. While hitherto we have attempted to penetrate to 
the meaning of the Sfttras by means of the different com¬ 
mentaries, we might try tlie opposite road, and, in the first 
place, attempt to ascertain independently of the Sutras 
what doctrine is set forth in the Upanbhads, whose teach¬ 
ing the Sutras doubtless aim at systematising. Ifi it might 
be urged, the Upanishads can be convincingly shown to 
embody a certain settled doctrine, we must consider it at 
the least highly probable that that very same doctrine—of 
whatever special nature it may be— is hidden in the enig¬ 
matical aphorisms of Badaraya//a b 

I do not, however, consider this line of argumentation 

1 Cp. (rough’s Philosophy of the Upanishacls, pp. 240 ft. 
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all the chief Upanishads agrees in all essential points (a 
subject to which some attention will be paid later on), we 
should not or that account be entitled unhesitatingly to 
assume that the Sutras set forth the same doctrine. What¬ 
ever the true philosophy of the Upanishads may be, there 
remains the undeniable fact that there exist and have 
existed since very ancient times not one but several essen¬ 
tially differing systems, all of which lay claim to the dis¬ 
tinction of being the true representatives of the teaching of 
the Upanishads as well as of the Sutras. Let us suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that, for instance, the doctrine of Maya 
is distinctly enunciated in the Upanishads; nevertheless 
RamAnu^a and, for all we know to the contrary, the whole 
series of more ancient commentators on whom he looked 
as authorities in the interpretation of the Sutras, denied 
that the Upanishads teach MAyA, and it is hence by no 
means impossible that BAdarAya;/a should have done the 
same* The k priori style of reasoning as to the teaching 
of the Sutras is therefore without much force. 

But apart from any intention of arriving thereby at the 
meaning of the Sutras there, of course, remains for us the 
all-important question as to the true teaching of the Upa- 
nishads, a question which a translator of the Sfitras and 
Sankara cannot afford to pass over in silence, especially 
after reason has been shown for the conclusion that the 
Sutras and the Sankara-bhAshya do not agree concerning 
most important points of Veddntic doctrine. The Sutras 
as well as the later commentaries claim, in the first place, 
to be nothing more than systematisations of the LTpani- 
shads, and for us a considerable part at least of their value 
and interest lies in this their nature. Hence the further 
question presents itself by whom the teaching of the Upa- 
ntshads has been most adequately systematised, whether 
by Badarayawa, or 6ahkara, or Ramanuja, or some other 
commentator. This question requires to be kept altogether 
separate from the enquiry as to which commentator most 
faithfully renders the contents of the Sutras, and it is by 
no means impossible that -Sankara, for instance, should in 
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regard to the teaching of the Upanishads than concerning 
the meaning of the SCitras. 

We must remark here at once that, whatever commenta¬ 
tor may be found to deserve preference on the whole, it 
appears fairly certain already at the outset that none of the 
systems which Indian ingenuity has succeeded in erecting 
on the basis of the Upanishads can be accepted in its 
entirety. The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
Upanishads themselves. To the Hindu commentator and 
philosopher the Upanishads came down as a body of 
revealed truth-whose teaching had, somehow or other, to 
be shown to be thoroughly consistent and free from contra¬ 
dictions; a system had to be devised in which a suitable 
place could be allotted to every one of the multitudinous 
statements which they make on the various points of 
Yedcintie doctrine* But to the European scholar, or in 
fact to any one whose mind is not bound by the doctrine 
of 5 ruti, it will, certainly appear that all such attempts stand 
self-condemned. If anything is evident even on a cursory 
review of the Upanishads—and the impression so created 
is only strengthened by a more careful investigation—it is 
that they do not constitute a systematic whole. They 
themselves, especially the older ones, give the most unmis¬ 
takable indications on that point. Not only are the 
doctrines expounded in the different Upanishads ascribed 
to different teachers, but even the separate sections of one 
and the same Upanishad are assigned to different authorities. 
It would be superfluous to quote examples of what a 
mere look at the AV/findogya Upanishad, for instance, 
suffices to prove. It is of course not impossible that even 
ci multitude of teachers should agree in imparting precisely 
the same doctrine ; but In the case of the Upanishads that 
is certainly riot antecedently probable. For, in the first 
place, the teachers who are credited with the doctrines 
of the Upanishads manifestly belonged to different sec¬ 
tions of Brahminicai'society, to different Vedic .?akh&s ; 
nay, some of them the tradition makes out to have been 
kshattriyas. And, in the second place, the period, whose 
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...ientai activity is represented in the Upanishads, was a 
creative one, and as such cannot be judged according to 
the analogy of later periods of Indian philosophic de¬ 
velopment. The later philosophic schools as, for instance, 
the one of which Sankara is the great representative, 
were no longer free in their speculations, but strictly 
bound by a traditional body ot texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to, but merely sys¬ 
tematised and commented upon. Hence the rigorous 
uniformity of doctrine characteristic of those schools. But 
there had been a time when, what later writers received as 
a sacred legacy, determining and confining the whole course 
of their speculations, first sprang from the minds of creative 
thinkers not fettered by the tradition of any school, but 
freely following the promptings of their own heads and 
hearts. By the absence of school traditions, I do not in¬ 
deed mean that the great teachers who appear in the 
Upanishads were free, to make an entirely new start, and 
to assign to their speculations any direction they chose; 
for nothing can be more certain than that, at the period as 
the outcome of whose philosophical activity the Upanishads 
have to be considered, there were in circulation certain 
broad speculative ideas overshadowing the mind of every 
member of Brahminical society. But those ideas were 
neither very definite nor worked out in detail, and hence 
allowed themselves to be handled and fashioned in different 
ways by different individuals. With whom the few leading 
conceptions traceable in the teaching of ail Upanishads 
first originated, is a point on which those writings themselves 
do not enlighten us, and which we have no other means 
for settling ; most probably they are to be viewed not 
as the creation of any individual mind, but as the gradual 
outcome of speculations carried on by generations of 
Vedic theologians. In the Upanishads themselves, at any 
rate, they appear as floating mental possessions which 
may be seized and moulded into new forms by any one 
who feels within himself the required inspiration. A 
certain vague knowledge of Brahman, the great hidden 
being in which all this manifold world is one, seems to be 
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avail ourselves, for instance, of M. Paul RegnaucPs Matenaux 
pour servir alTIistoire de la Philosophic de Tlnde, in which 
the philosophical lucubrations of the different Upamshads 
are arranged systematically according to topics, we can see 
with ease how, together with a certain uniformity of general 
leading conceptions, there runs throughout divergence in 
details, and very often not unimportant details* A look, 
for instance, at the collection of passages relative to the 
origination of the world from the primitive being, suffices to 
show that the task of demonstrating that whatever the 
Upanishads teach on that point can be made to fit into a 
homogeneous system is an altogether hopeless one. The 
accounts there given of the creation belong, beyond all doubt, 
to different stages of philosophic and theological development 
or else to different sections of priestly society. None but 
an Indian commentator would, I suppose, be Inclined and 
sufficiently courageous to attempt the proof that, for in¬ 
stance, the legend of the Atman purushavidha, the Self in 
the shape of a person which is as large as man and woman 
together, and then splits itself into two halves from which 
cows, horses, asses, goats, &c. are produced in succession 
(B ru Up. I, i, 4), can be reconciled with the account given 
of the creation in the AV^andogya Upanishad, where it is 
said that in the beginning there existed nothing but the sat, 
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myth, which in its details shows striking analogies with the 
cosmogonic myths of other nations; the lattei account is 
fairly developed Vedanta (although not Vedanta implying 
the Mftya doctrine). We may admit that both accounts 
show a certain fundamental similarity in so far as, they 
derive the manifold world from one original being; but 
to go beyond this and to maintain, as Sankara does, that the 
atman purusbavidha of the Bnhad&ra^yaka is the so-called 
Vira/f of the latter Vedanta—implying thereby that that 
section consciously aims at describing only the activity of 
one special form of Irvara, and not simply the whole pro¬ 
cess of creation—is the ingenious shift of an orthodox 
commentator in difficulties, but nothing more. 

How all those more or less conflicting texts came 
to be preserved and handed down to posterity, is not 
difficult to understand. As mentioned above, each of the 
great sections of Brahmiriical priesthood had its own 
sacred texts, and again in each of those sections there 
existed more ancient texts which it was impossible to dis¬ 
card when deeper and more advanced speculations began 
in their turn to be embodied in literary compositions, which 
in the course of time likewise came to be looked upon as 
sacred. When the creative period had reached its termina¬ 
tion, and the task of collecting and arranging was taken in 
hand, older and newer pieces were combined into wholes, 
and thus there arose collections of such heterogeneous 
character as the AVandogya and Br/hadarawyaka Upani- 
shads. On later generations, to which the whole body of 
texts came down as revealed truth, there consequently 
devolved the inevitable task of establishing systems on 
which no exception could be taken to any of the texts , 
but that the task was, strictly speaking, an impossible one, 
i. e. one which it was impossible to accomplish fairly and 
honestly, there really is no reason to deny. 

For a comprehensive criticism of the methods which the 
different commentators employ in systematising the contents 
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however, to illustrate what is meant by the ‘ impossibility/ 
above alluded to, of combining* the various doctrines of the 
Upanishads into a whole without doing violence to a certain 
number of texts, it will be as well to analyse in detail some 
few at least of Sankara's interpretations, and to render clear 
the considerations by which he is guided. 

We begin with a case which has already engaged our 
attention when discussing the meaning of the Sutras, viz. 
the question concerning the ultimate fate of those who 
have attained the knowledge of Brahman. As we have 
seen, Sankara teaches that the soul of him who has risen to 
an insight into the nature of the higher Brahman does 
not, at the moment of death, pass out of the body, but is 
directly merged in Brahman by a process from which all 
departing and moving, in fact all considerations of space, 
are altogether excluded. The soul of him, on the other 
hand, who has not risen above the knowledge of the lower 
qualified Brahman departs from the body by means of the 
artery called sushum^a, and following the so-called devayAna, 
the path of the gods, mounts up to the world of Brahman. 
A review of the chief Upanishad texts on which .Sankara 
founds this distinction will show how far it is justified. 

in a considerable number of passages the Upanishads 
contrast the fate of two classes of men, viz. of those 
who perform sacrifices and meritorious works only, and of 
those who in addition possess a certain kind of knowledge. 
Men of the former kind ascend after death to the moon, 
where they live for a certain time, and then return to the 
earth into new forms of embodiment; persons of the latter 
kind proceed on the path of the gods—on which the sun 
forms one stage—up to the world of Brahman, from which 
there is no return. The chief passages to that effect are 
Kh* Up. V, io; Kaush. Up. I, Mmd* Up. I, 2, 9 ft'.; 
B/'zVUp.VI, 2,15 ff.; Pram a Up. I, 9 ff.—In other passages 
only the latter of the two paths is referred to, cp. Kh. Up. 
IV, j5; VIII, 6,5; Taitt. Up, 1 , 6 ; B ri. Up. IV,4,8,9; V,io- 
Maitr. Up. VI, 30, to mention only the more important ones. 

Now an impartial consideratiop of those passages shows 
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z^Khink, beyond any doubt, that what is meant there by the 
knowledge which leads through the sun to the world of 
Brahman is the highest knowledge of which the devotee is 
capable, and that the world of Brahman to which his know¬ 
ledge enables him to proceed denotes the highest state 
which he can ever reach, the state of final release, it we 
choose to call it by that name.— Kk. Up- V, io says, ‘ Those 
who know this (viz, the doctrine of the five fires), and those 
who in the forest follow faith and austerities go to light/ 
&c,~~ Kit, Up, IV, 15 is manifestly intended to convey the 
true knowledge, of Brahman ; Upako.sala’s teacher himself 
represents the instruction given by him as superior to the 
teaching of the sacred fires,— Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5 quotes the 
old doka which says that the man moving upwards by the 
artery penetrating the crown of the head reaches the Im¬ 
mortal.—Kaush. Up. I, 2—which gives the most detailed 
account of the ascent of the soul—contains no intimation 
whatever of the knowledge of Brahman, which leads up to 
the Brahman world, being of an inferior nature .—MuntL Up. 
I, 2, 9 agrees with the AT/f&ndogya in saying that ‘ Those 
who practise penance and faith in the forest, tranquil, wise, 
and living on alms, depart free from, passion, through the 
sun, to where that immortal Person dwells whose nature is 
imperishable/ and nothing whatever in the context coun¬ 
tenances the assumption that not the highest knowledge 
and the highest Person are there referred to.—BW. Up. 
IV. 4, 8 quotes old dokas clearly referring to the road 
of the gods (‘ the small old pathon which f sages who 
know Brahman move on to the svargaloka and thence 
higher oil as entirely free.—That path was found by Brah¬ 
man, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman.’— Bn. Up. 
VI, 2, 15 is another version of the Pa/?Mgmvidya, with the 
variation, ‘ Those who know this, and those who in the 
forest worship faith and the True, go to light/ &c.—Pragma 
Up, 1 ,10 says, ‘ Those who have sought the Self by penance, 
abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain by the northern path 
Aditya, the sun. There is the home of the spirits, the im¬ 
mortal free from danger, the highest From thence they do 
not return, for it is the end.’—Maitr. Up. VI, 30 quotes 
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fokas, ‘ One of them (the arteries) leads upwards, piercing 
the solar orb: by it, having stepped beyond the world of 
Brahman, they go to the highest path.’ 

All these passages are as dear as can be desired, The 
soul of the sage who knows Brahman passes out by the 
sushumM, and ascends by the path of the gods to the 
world of Brahman, there to remain for ever in some bliss¬ 
ful state. But, according to Sankara, all these texts are 
meant to set forth the result of a certain inferior knowledge 
only, of the knowledge of the conditioned Brahman. Even 
in a passage apparently so entirely incapable of more than 
one interpretation as B ru Up. VI, 2, 15, the * True/ which 
the holy hermits in the forest are said to worship, is not to 
be the highest Brahman, but only Hirawyagarbha!—And 
why?—Only because the system so demands it, the system 
which teaches that those who know the highest Brahman 
become on their death one with it, without having to resort 
to any other place. The passage on which this latter tenet is 
chiefly based is Bn. Up. IV, 4, 6 ,7, where, with the fate of him 
who at his death has desires, and whose soul therefore 
enters a new body after having departed from the old one, 
accompanied by all the prd«as, there is contrasted the fate 
of the sage free from all desires. * But as to the man who does 
not desire, who not desiring, freed from desires is satisfied 
in his desires, or desires the Self only, the vital spirits of him 
(tasya) do not depart—being Brahman he goes to Brahman/ 

We have seen above (p. lxxx) that this passage is referred 
to in the important S&tras on whose right interpretation it, 
in the first place, depends whether or not we must admit 
the S&trakdra to have acknowledged the distinction of a par& 
and an apara vidya. Here the passage interests us as 
throwing light, on the way in which Sankara systematises. 
He looks on the preceding part of the chapter as describing 
what happens to the souls of all those who do not know the 
highest Brahman, inclusive of those who know the lower 
Brahman only. They pass out of the old bodies followed by 
all prdwas and enter new bodies. He, on the other hand, 
section 6 continues, who knows the true Brahman, does not 
pass out of the body, but becomes one with Brahman then 
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/here* .This interpretation of the purport of the eritir 
^uapter is not impossibly right, although I am rather in¬ 
clined to think that the chapter aims at setting forth in its 
earlier part the future of him who does not know Brahman 
at all, while the latter part of section 6 passes on to him 
who does know Brahman (i. e. Brahman pure and simple, 
the text knowing of no distinction of the so-called lower 
and higher Brahman). In explaining section 6 .Sankara 
lays stress upon the clause l na tasya pribxi utkramanti, 

4 his vital spirits do not pass out/ taking this to signify that 
the soul with the vital spirits does not move at all, and 
thus does not ascend to the world of Brahman; while the 
purport of the clause may simply be that the soul and vital 
spirits do not go anywhere else, i.e. do not enter a new 
body, but are united, somehow or other, with Brahman. 
On Sankara's interpretation there immediately arises a 
new difficulty. In the riokas, quoted under sections 8 
and 9, the description of the small old path which leads to 
the svargaloka and higher on dearly refers—as noticed 
already above—-to the path through the veins, primarily 
the sushumwd, on which, according to so many other pas¬ 
sages, the soul of the wise mounts upwards. But that path 
is, according to .Sankara, followed by him only who has 
not risen above the lower knowledge, and yet the riokas 
have manifestly to be connected with what is said in the 
latter half of 6 about the owner of the par& vidyl Hence 
Sankara sees himself driven to explain the s \okas in 
8 and 9 (of which a faithful translation is given in Professor 
Max Muller’s version) as follows; 

8. ‘ The subtle old path (i. e. the path of knowledge on 
which final release is reached; which path is subtle, he. 
difficult to know, and old, L e. to be known from the eternal 
Veda) has been obtained and fully reached by me. On it 
the sages who know Brahman reach final release (svarga- 
loka^abda// samnihitaprakara#at mokshabhidh&yaka^). 

9. 4 On that path they say that there is white or blue or 
yellow or green or red (i.e. others maintain that the path 
to final release is, in accordance with the colour of the 
arteries, either white or blue, &c.; but that is false, for the 
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selves reduced occasionally! 

But we return to the point which just now chiefly interests 
us. Whether .Sankara's interpretation of the chapter, and 
especially of section 6, be right or wrong, so much is 
certain that we are not entitled to view all those texts 
which speak of the soul going to the world of Brah¬ 
man as belonging to the so-called lower knowledge, be¬ 
cause a few other passages declare that the sage does 
not go to Brahman. The text which declares the sage 
free from desires to become one with Brahman could not, 
without due discrimination, be used to define and limit the 
meaning of other passages met with in the same Upanishad 
even —for as we have remarked above the Bnhadara«yaka 
contains pieces manifestly belonging to different stages of 
development;—much less does it entitle us to put arbitrary 
constructions on passages forming part of other Upanishads. 
Historically the disagreement of the various accounts is 
easy to understand- The older notion was that the soul of 
the wise man proceeds along the path of the gods to Brah¬ 
man's abode. A later—arid, if we like, more philosophic- 
conception is that, as Brahman already is a man's Self, 
there is no need of any motion on man’s part to reach 
Brahman. We may even apply to those two views the 
terms apara and para—lower and higher—knowledge. But 
we must not allow any commentator to induce us to 
believe that what he from his advanced standpoint looks 
upon as an inferior kind of cognition,, was viewed in the 
same light by the authors of the Upanishads. 

We turn to another Upanishad text likewise touching 
upon the point considered in what precedes, viz. the second 
BrAhma/m of the third adhyftya of the Bnhad^ra^yaka. 
The discussion there first turns upon the grahas and ati- 
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...lias, Le. the senses and organs and their objects, anc 
Ya^wavalkya thereupon explains that death, by which 
everything is overcome, is itself overcome by water; for 
death is fire. The colloquy then turns to what we must 
consider an altogether new topic, Artabhtiga asking;, ‘ When 
this man (ayam purusha) dies, do the vital spirits depart 
from him or not?’ and Y^avalkya answering, ‘No, they 
are gathered up in him ; he swells, he is inflated; inflated 
the dead (body) is lying.’—Now this is for Sankara an 
important passage, as we have already seen above (p. lxxxi); 
for he employs it, in his comment on Ved.-sutra IV, 2 , 13, 
for the purpose of proving that the passage B ru Up. IV, 
4, 6 really means that the vital spirits do not, at the moment 
of death, depart from the true sage. Hence the present 
passage also must refer to him who possesses the highest 
knowledge; hence the ‘ ayam purusha ’ must be ‘ that man, 
i„e. the man who possesses the highest knowledge, and the 
highest knowledge then must be found in the preceding 
clause which says that death itself may be conquered by 
water. But, as Rtofinu^a also remarks, neither does the 
context favour the assumption that the highest knowledge 
is referred to, nor do the words of section 11 contain 
any indication that what is meant is the merging of the 
Self of the true Sage in Brahman. With the interpretation 
given by Ramfmuja himself, viz. that the pra/ms do not 
depart from the giva. of the dying man, but accompany it 
into a new body, I can agree as little (although he no doubt 
rightly explains the c ayam purusha’ by ‘man’ in general), 
and am unable to see in the passage anything more than a 
crude attempt to account for the fact that a dead body 
appears swollen and inflated.—A little further on (section 
13) Artabhaga asks what becomes of this man (ayam 
purusha) when his speech has entered into the Are, his 
breath into the air, his eye into the sun, &c. So much 
here is clear that we have no right to understand by the 
‘ayam purusha’ of section 13 anybody different from the 
‘ayam purusha* of the two preceding sections; in spite of 
this 5 ahkara-^according to whose system the organs of the 
true sage do not enter into the elements, but are directly 
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ierged in Brahman—explains the ‘ ay am punisha* of sec¬ 


tion 13 to be the x asattgya.gdar.rin,' i. e. the person who has 
not risen to the cognition of the highest Brahman. And 
still a further limiting interpretation is required by the 
system. The asawyagdarjin also—who as such has to 
remain in the sawsara—cannot do without the organs, since 
his givsL when passing out of the old body into a new one 
is invested with the subtle body; hence section 13 cannot 
be taken as saying what it clearly does say, viz. that at 
death the different organs pass into the different elements, 
but as merely indicating that the organs are abandoned by 
the divinities which, during lifetime, presided over them! 

The whole third adhyaya indeed of the BWhad&rawyaka 
affords ample proof of the artificial character of .Sankara s 
attempts to show that the teaching of the Upanishads 
follows a definite system. The eighth br&hnw/a, for in¬ 
stance, is said to convey the doctrine of the highest non- 
related Brahman, while the preceding br&hmawas had treated 
only of livara in his various aspects. But, as a matter oi 
fact, brahma^a 8, after having, in section 8, represented 
Brahman as destitute of all qualities, proceeds, in the next 
section, to describe that very same Brahman as the ruler of 
the world, ‘ By the command of that Imperishable sun and 
moon stand apart/ &c.; a clear indication that the author 
of the Upanishad does not distinguish a higher and lower 
Brahman in .Sankara s sense.-—The preceding br&hma«a (7) 
treats of the antary&min, L c. Brahman viewed as the internal 
ruler of everything. This, according to Sankara, is the 
lower form of Brahman called irvara; but we observe that 
the antary&min as well as the so-called highest Brahman 
described" in section 8 is, at the termination of the two 
sections, characterised by means of the very same terms 
(7, 23 : Unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, &c. 1 here 

is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, &c., 
and 8,11: That Brahman is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, &c. There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that 
hears but it, &c.).—Nothing can be clearer than that all 
these sections aim at describing one and the same being, 
and know nothing of the distinctions made by the developed 
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oftjbta, however valid the latter may be from a purely 
philosophic point of view. 

We may refer to one more similar instance from the 
AMndogya Upaniahad. We there meet in IIT, 14 with 
one of the most famous vidy&s describing the nature of 
Brahman, called after its reputed author the a-vidy 

This small vidy& is decidedly one of the finest and most 
characteristic texts; it would be difficult to point but 
another passage setting forth with greater force and elo¬ 
quence and in an equally short compass the central doctrine 
of the Upanishads. Yet this text, which, beyond doubt, 
gives utterance to the highest conception of Brahman’s 
nature that Aawc/ilya’s thought was able to reach, is by 
Sankara and his school again declared to form part of the 
lower vidya only, because it represents Brahman as possess¬ 
ing qualities. It is, according to their terminology, not 
gn&na, i. e. knowledge, but the injunction of a mere upasana, 
a devout meditation on Brahman in so far as possessing 
certain definite attributes such as having light for its form, 
having true thoughts, and so on. The Ramanujas, on the 
other hand, quote this text with preference as clearly 
describing the nature of their highest, i. e. their one Brah¬ 
man. We again allow that .Sankara is free to deny that 
any text which ascribes qualities to Brahman embodies abso¬ 
lute truth ; but we also again remark that there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that S&wffiya, or whoever may have 
been the author of that vidya, looked upon it as anything 
else but a statement of the highest truth accessible to man. 

We return to the question as to the true philosophy of 
the Upanishads, apart from the systems of'the commen¬ 
tators.—From what precedes it will appear with sufficient 
distinctness that, if we understand by philosophy a philo¬ 
sophical system coherent in all its parts, free from all 
contradictions and allowing room for all the different state¬ 
ments made in all the chief Upanishads, a philosophy of 
the Upanishads cannot even be spoken of. The various 
lucubrations on Brahman, the world, and the human soul of 
which the Upanishads consist do not allow themselves to 
be systematised simply because they were never meant to 
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Brahman did not in all details agree with' those of Ya^wa- 
valkya, and Udda 1 aka differed from both. In this there is 
nothing to wonder at, and the burden of proof rests alto¬ 
gether with those who maintain that a large number of 
detached philosophic and theological dissertations', ascribed 
to different authors, doubtless belonging to different periods, 
and not seldom manifestly contradicting each other, admit 
of being combined into a perfectly consistent whole, 

The question, however, assumes a different aspect, if wc 
take the terms * philosophy ’ and 'philosophical system/ not 
in the strict sense in which Sankara and other commentators 
are not afraid of taking them, but as implying merely an 
agreement in certain fundamental features. In this latter 
sense we may indeed undertake to indicate the outlines of 
a philosophy of the Upanishads, only keeping in view that 
precision in details is not to be aimed at. And here we 
finally see ourselves driven back altogether on the texts 
themselves, and have to acknowledge that the help we 
receive from commentators, to whatever school they may 
belong, is very inconsiderable. Fortunately it cannot fee 
asserted that the texts on the whole oppose very serious 
difficulties to a right understanding, however obscure .the 
details often are. Concerning the latter we occasionally 
depend entirely on the explanations vouchsafed by the 
scholiasts, but as far as the general drift and spirit :of the 
texts are concerned, we are quite able to judge by our¬ 
selves, and are even specially qualified to do so by having 
no particular system to advocate. 

The point we will first touch upon is the same from which 
we started when examining the doctrine of the Sutras, viz. 
the question whether the Upanishads acknowledge a higher 
and lower knowledge in Sankara’s sense, he. a knowledge 
of a higher and a lower Brahman. Now this we find not to 
be the case. Knowledge is in the Upanishads frequently 
opposed to avidyd, by which latter term we have to under¬ 
stand ignorance as to Brahman, absence of philosophic 
knowledge; and, again, in several places we find the know¬ 
ledge of the sacrificial part of the Veda with its suppie- 
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„ientary disciplines contrasted as inferior with the knowledge 
of the Self; to which latter distinction the Mwo/aka Up. 
(I, 4) applies the terms a para and pant vidya. But a formal 
recognition of the essential difference ot Brahman being 
viewed, on the one hand, as possessing distinctive attributes, 
and, on the other hand, as devoid of all such attributes is not 
to be met with anywhere. Brahman is indeed sometimes 
described as sagu/za and sometimes as nirgu«a (to use later 
terms); but it is nowhere said that thereon rests a distinc¬ 
tion of two different kinds of knowledge leading to altogether 
different results. The knowledge of Brahman is one, under 
whatever aspects it is viewed; hence the circumstance 
(already exemplified above) that in the same vidyas k is 
spoken of as sagu«a as well as nirgttxra. When the mind 
of the writer dwells on the fact that Brahman is that from 
which all this world originates, and in which it rests, he 
naturally applies to it distinctive attributes pointing at its 
relation to the world; Brahman, then, is called the Self and 
life of all, the inward ruler, the omniscient Lord, and so on. 
When, on the other hand, the author follows out the idea 
that Brahman may be viewed in itself as the mysterious 
reality of which the whole expanse of the world is only an 
outward manifestation, then it strikes him that no idea or 
term derived from sensible experience can rightly be applied 
to it, that nothing more may be predicated of it but that it 
is neither this nor that. But these are only two aspects of 
the cognition of one and the same entity. 

Closely connected with the question as to the double 
nature of the Brahman of the Upanishads is the question 
as to their teaching M 4 ya.—From Coiebrooke downwards 
the majority of European writers have inclined towa rds the 
opinion that the doctrine of MayA, i.e. of the unreal illusory 
character of the sensible world, does not constitute a feature 
of the primitive philosophy oi the Upanishads, but was 
introduced into the system at some later period, whether by 
Badaraya;/a or Sankara or somebody else. The opposite 
view, viz. that the doctrine of MfiyA forms an integral 
element of the teaching of the Upanishads, is implied in 
them everywhere, and enunciated more or less distinctly in 
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than one place, has m recent times been advocated 


with much force by Mr. Gough in the ninth chapter of his 
Philosophy of the Upanishads. 

In his Materiaux, &c. M. Paul Regnaud remarks that 
‘the doctrine of May 4 , although implied in the teaching 
of the Upanishads, could hardly become clear and explicit 
before the system had reached a stage of development 
necessitating a choice between admitting two co-existent 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the Sankhya 
philosophy), and accepting the predominance of the intel¬ 
lectual principle, which in the end necessarily led to the 
negation of the opposite principle.’ — To the two alterna¬ 
tives here referred to as possible we, however, have to add 
a third one, viz. that form of the Vedanta of which the 
theory of the Bh&gavatas or R amanu^as is the most 
eminent type, and according to which Brahman carries 
within its own nature an element, from which the material 
universe originates; an clement which indeed is not an in¬ 
dependent entity like the pradhdna of the Sahkhyas, but 
which at the same time is not an unreal May 4 but quite as real 
as any other part of Brahman’s nature. That a doctrine of 
this character actually developed itself on the basis of the Upa¬ 
nishads, is a circumstance which we clearly must not lose sight 
of when attempting to determine what the Upanishads them¬ 
selves are teaching concerning the character of the world. 

In enquiring whether the Upanishads maintain the Maya 
doctrine or not we must proceed with the same caution as 
regards other parts of the system, i. e. we must refrain from 
using unhesitatingly, and without careful consideration of the 
merits of each individual case,the teaching-direct or inferred 
— of any one passage to the end of determining the drift of 
the teaching of other passages. We may admit that some 
passages, notably of the Brdiad&ra«yaka, contain at any 
rate the germ of the later developed Maya doctrine 1 , and 
thus render it quite intelligible that a system like .Sankara’s 

1 It is well known that, with the exception of the .SvctiUvatara ami Maiu&- 
yamya, none of the chief Upanishads exhibits the word ‘ The term indeed 

occurs in one place in the Kr?had&ra«yaka; but that passage is a quotation 
from the Aik Sawhilft in which m&yft means * creative power, 1 Op. P. Keguaud, 
La in the Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, tome xii. No. 3 1885). 
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v ,^Juld evolve itself, among others, out of the Upanishads ; 
but that affords no valid reason for interpreting Maya into 
other texts which give a very satisfactory sense without that 
doctrine, or are even clearly repugnant to it. This remark 
applies in the very first place to all the accounts of the 


creation of the physical universe. There, if anywhere, the 
illusional character of the world should have been hinted at, 
at least, had that theory been held by the authors of those 
accounts; but not a word to that effect is met with any¬ 
where. The most important of those accounts—the one 
given in the sixth chapter of the /tMndogya Upanishad 
forms no exception. There is absolutely no reason to 
assume that the 4 sending forth’ of the elements from the 
primitive Sat, which is there described at length, was by 


the writer of that passage meant to represent a* vivaria 
rather than a pari#4ma, that the process of the origination 
of the physical universe has to be conceived as anything else 
but a real manifestation of real powers hidden in the 
primeval Self. The introductory words, addressed to 
Svetaketu by Ud dal aka, which are generally appealed to as 
intimating the unreal character of the evolution about to be 
described, do not, if viewed impartially, intimate any such 
thing V For what is capable of being proved, and mani¬ 
festly meant to be proved, by the illustrative instances of 
the lump of clay and the nugget of gold, through which 
there are known all things made of clay and gold ? Merely 
that this whole world has Brahman for its causal substance, 
just as clay is the causal matter of every earthen pot, and 
gold of every golden ornament, but not. that the process 
through which any causal substance becomes an effect is 
an unreal one. We-including Udd&laka— may surely Say 
that all earthen pots are in reality nothing but earth—the 
earthen pot being merely a special modification (vik&ra) of 
clay which has a name of its own—without thereby com¬ 
mitting ourselves to the doctrine that the change of form, 
which a lump of clay undergoes when being fashioned into 
a pot, is not real but a mere baseless illusion. 

in the same light we have to view numerous other passages 


As ig demonstrated very satisfactorily by R&tnftno^a. 
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the first principle. When, for instance, we meet in the KaMa 
Up. I; 3,10, in the serial enumeration of the forms of exist¬ 
ence intervening between the gross material world and the 
highest Self (the Person), with the ‘ avy&k*7ta/ the Unde¬ 
veloped, immediately below the purusba; and when again 
the Muflf/aka Up. II, 1, 2, speaks of the * high Imperishable ’ 
higher than which is the heavenly Person ; there is no 
reason whatever to see in that ‘ Undeveloped * and that 
‘high Imperishable’ anything but that real element in 
Brahman from which, as in the R&m&rtt^a system, the 
material universe springs by a process of real development. 
We roust of course render it quite clear to ourselves in what 
sense the terms ‘ real 1 and ‘ unreal’ have to be understood. 
The Upanishads no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord like the pradhana of the 
S&nkhyas; the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord’s wonderful power, and hence is unsubstantial, if we 
take the term ( substance ’ in its strict sense. And, again, 
everything material is immeasurably inferior in nature to the 
highest spiritual principle from which it has emanated, and 
which it now hides from the individual soul. But neither 
unsubstantiality nor inferiority of the kind mentioned 
constitutes Unreality in the sense m which the Mayd of 
Sankara is unreal. According to the latter the whole 
world is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as 
the snake, for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the 
belated traveller, and disappearing just as the imagined 
snake does as soon as the light of true knowledge has risen. 
But this is certainly not the impression left on the mind by 
a comprehensive review of the Upanishads which dwells on 
their general scope, and does not confine itself to the undue 
urging of what may be implied in some detached passages. 
The Upanishads do not call upon us to look upon the whole 
world as a baseless illusion to be destroyed by knowledge ; 
the great error which they admonish us to relinquish is 
rather that things have a separate individual existence, and 
are not tied together by the bond of being all of them effects 
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-OflBralirnan, or Brahman itself. They do not say that true 
knowledge sublates this false world, as Sankara says, but 
that it enables the sage to extricate himself from the world 
—the inferior mfirta r&pa of Brahman, to use an expression 
of the BrthadArawvaka—and to become one with Brahman 
in its highest form. ‘ We are to see everything in Brahman, 
and Brahman in everything;’ the natural meaning of this is, 

1 : we are to look upon this whole world as a true manifesta¬ 
tion of Brahman, as sprung from it and animated by it.’ 
The miy&v&din has indeed appropriated the above saying 
also, and interpreted it so as to fall in with his theory ; but 
he is able to do so only by perverting its manifest sense. 
For him it would be appropriate to say, not that every¬ 
thing we see is in Brahman, but rather that everything we 
see is out of Brahman, viz. as a false appearance spread 
over it and hiding it from us. 

Stress has been laid 1 upon certain passages of the 
B^had&rawyaka which seem to hint at the unreality of 
this world by qualifying terms, indicative of duality or plur¬ 
ality of existence, by means of an added ‘iva, be. as it wem 
(yatfetnyad iva syat; yatra dvaitani iva bhavati; atma 
dhyayativa lel&yatlva). Those- passages no doubt leadily 
lend themselves to M 4 y£ interpretations, and it is by no 
means impossible that in their author’s mind there was 
something like an undeveloped Miy& doctrine. I must, how¬ 
ever, remark that they, on the other hand, also admit of 
easy interpretations not in any way presupposing the 
theory of the unreality of the world. If Ya^vzaval kya refers 
to the latter as that ‘ where there is something else as it 
were, where there is duality as it were/ he may simply mean 
to indicate that the ordinary opinion, according to which 
the individual forms of existence of the world are opposed 
to each other as altogether separate, is a mistaken one, all 
things being one in so far as 'they spring from—and are 
parts of—Brahman. This would in no way involve duality 
or plurality being unreal in .Sankara/s sense, not any more 
than, for instance, the modes of Spinoza arc unreal because, 
according to that philosopher, there is only one universal 
' Gough, Philosophy of the Upamshads pp. 243 ff. 
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regard to the clause * the Self thinks 
as it were * it has to be noted that according to the com¬ 
mentators the * as it were J is meant to indicate that truly 
not the Self is thinking, but the upMhis, i.e. especially the 
manas with which the Self is connected. But whether 
these up&dhis are the mere offspring of Mayct, as Sankara 
thinks, or real forms of existence, as Rdmanu^a teaches, is 
an altogether different question. 

I do not wish, however, to urge these last observations, 
and am ready to admit that not impossibly those iva’s 
indicate that the thought of the writer who employed them 
was darkly labouring with a conception akin to—although 
much less explicit than—the Mayd of Sankara. But 
what I object to is, that conclusions drawn from a few 
passages of, after all, doubtful import should be employed 
for introducing* the M&y& doctrine into other passages which 
do not even hint at it, and are fully intelligible without it l . 

The last important point in the teaching of the Upanishads 
we have to touch upon is the relation of the ^Ivas, the in¬ 
dividual souls to the highest Self. The special views 
regarding that point held by Sankara and Ram&nu^a 
have been stated before. Confronting their theories with 
the texts of the Upanishads we must, I think, admit with¬ 
out hesitation, that .Sankara’s doctrine faithfully represents 
the prevailing teaching of the Upanishads in one important 
point at least, viz. therein that the soul or Self of the sage 
—whatever its original relation to Brahman may be—is in 
the end completely merged and indistinguishably lost in the 
universal Self. A distinction, repeatedly alluded to before, 
has indeed to be kept in view here also. Certain texts 
of the Upanishads describe the soul’s going upwards, on the 
path of the gods, to the world of Brahman, where it dwells 
for unnumbered years, Le. for even Those texts, as a type 
of which we may take the passage Kaushit. Up. I—the 
fundamental text of the Ramanujas concerning the souls 

1 I cannot discuss in this place the Mkyft passages of the .SVetltavatara 
and the Maitr&yafiiya Upanishads. Reasons which want of space prevents me 
from setting forth in detail induce me to believe that neither of those two 
treatises deserves to be considered by us when wishing to ascertain the true 
unmixed doctrine of the Upanishads. 








is indicated In terms of unmistakable plainness. ! He who 
knows Brahman and becomes Brahman ‘ he who knows 
Brahman becomes all this; ’ ‘ as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea losing their name and form, thus a wise man goes 
to the divine person.' And if we look to the whole, to the 
prevailing spirit of the Upanishads, we may call the doctrine 
embodied in passages of the latter nature th c doctrine of the 
Upanishads. It is, moreover, supported by the frequently 
and clearly stated theory of the individual souls being 
merged in Brahman in the state of deep dreamless sleep. 

It is much more difficult to indicate the precise teaching 
of the Upanishads concerning the original relation of the 
individual soul to the highest Self, although there can be 
no doubt that it has to be viewed as proceeding from the 
latter, and somehow forming a part of it. Negatively we 
are entitled to say that the doctrine, according to which 
the soul is merely brahma bhrantam or brahma mayopa- 
dhikam, is in no way countenanced by the majority of the 
passages bearing on the question. If the emission of the 
elements, described in the AV/andogya and referred to 
above, is a real process—of which we saw no reason to 
doubt—the ^iva Atman with which the highest Self eaters 
into the emitted elements is equally real, a true part or 
emanation of Brahman itself. 

After having in this way shortly reviewed the chief ele¬ 
ments of VedAntic doctrine according to the Upanishads, we 
may briefly consider Sankara s system and mode of inter¬ 
pretation —with whose details we had frequent opportunities 
of finding fault—as a whole. It has been said before that 
the task of reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upa¬ 
nishads to a system consistent and free from contradic¬ 
tions is an intrinsically impossible one. But the task once 
being given, we are quite ready to admit that Sankaras 
system is most probably the best which can be devised* 
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lower and higher knowledge of Brahman, in fact the dis¬ 
tinction of a lower and higher Brahman, we yet acknowledge 
that the adoption of that distinction, furnishes the inter¬ 
preter with an instrument of extraordinary power for 
reducing to an orderly whole the heterogeneous material 
presented by the old theosophic treatises. This becomes 
very manifest as soon as we compare .Sankara's system 
with that of Riimanu^a. The latter recognises only one 
Brahman which is, as we should say, a personal God, and 
he therefore lays stress on all those passages of the Upani- 
shads which ascribe to Brahman the attributes of a personal 
God, such as omniscience and omnipotence. Those passages, 
on the other hand, whose decided tendency it is to represent 
Brahman as transcending all qualities, as one unditferenced 
mass of impersonal intelligence, Rdm&nu^a is unable to 
accept frankly and fairly, and has to misinterpret them 
more or less to make them fall in with his system. The 
same remark holds good with regard to those texts which 
represent the individual soul as finally identifying itself 
with Brahman ; cannot allow a complete identi ¬ 

fication but merely an assimilation carried as far as possible. 
Sankara, on the other hand, by skilfully ringing the changes 
on a higher and a lower doctrine, somehow manages to find 
room for whatever the Upanishads have to say. Where 
the text speaks of Bralunan as transcending all attributes, 
the highest doctrine is set forth. Where Brahman is called 
the All-knowing ruler of the world, the author means to 
propound the lower knowledge of the Lord only- And 
where the legends about the primary being and its way of 
creating the world become somewhat crude and gross, 
Hira^yagarbhaand Vir%r are summoned forth and charged 
w ith the responsibility. Of Vir%* Mr. Gough remarks (p. 55) 
that in him a place is provided by the poets of the Upani- 
shads for the purusha of the ancient rah is, the divine being 
out of whom the visible and tangible world proceeded. 
This is quite true if only we substitute for the « poets of 
the Upanishads* the framers of the orthodox Vedanta 
system--for the Upanishads give no indication whatever 
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by their purusha they understand not the simple old 
purusha but the Vir^ occupying a definite position in a 
highly elaborate system but the mere phrase, ‘ providing a 
place ’ intimates with sufficient clearness the nature of the work 
in which systematises of the Vedantic doctrine are engaged. 

Sankara's method thus enables him in a certain way to 
do justice to different stages of historical development, to 
recognise clearly existing differences which other system¬ 
atisers are intent on obliterating. And there has yet* to 
be made a further and even more important admission in 
favour of his system. It is not only more pliable, more 
capable of amalgamating heterogeneous material than other 
systems, but its fundamental doctrines are manifestly in 
greater harmony with the essential teaching of the Upani- 
shads than those of other Vedantic systems. Above we were 
unable to allow that the distinction made by .Sankara 
between Brahman and Irvara is known to the Upanishads; 
but we must now admit that if, for the purpose of determining 
the nature of the highest being, a choice has to be made 
between those texts which represent Brahman as nirguwa, 
and those which ascribe to it personal attributes, Sankara 
is right in giving preference to texts of the former kind 
The Brahman of the old Upanishads, from which the souls 
spring to enjoy individual consciousness in their waking 
state, and into which they sink back temporarily in the 
state of deep dreamless sleep and permanently in death, is 
certainly not represented adequately by the strictly per¬ 
sonal tmra of R&manu^a, who rules the world in wisdom and 
mercy. The older Upanishads, at any rate, lay very little 
stress upon personal attributes of their highest being, and 
hence Sankara is right in so far as he assigns to his hypo- 
statised personal I-rvara 1 a lower place than to his absolute 
Brahman. That he also faithfully represents the prevailing 
spirit of the Upanishads in his theory of the ultimate fate 

i The trvarn who allots to the individual soul; their new forms of embodiment 
in strict accordance with their merit or demerit cannot be called anything else 
but a personal God. That this personal qonscions being is at the same time iden¬ 
tified with the totality of the individual souls in the unconscious state of deep 
dreamless sleep, is one of those extraordinary contradictions which thorough-going 
systematisers of Ved&ntic doctrine are apparently unable to avoid altogether. 
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soul we have already remarked above. And although 
the MayS doctrine cannot, in my opinion, be said to form 
part, of the teaching of the Upanishads, it cannot yet be 
asserted to contradict it openly, because the very point 
which it is meant to elucidate, viz. the mode in which the 
physical universe and the multiplicity of individual souls 
originate, is left by the Upanishads very much in the dark. 
The later growth of the M&yi doctrine on the basis of the 
Upanishads is therefore quite intelligible, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Gough when he says regarding it that there has 
been no addition to the system from without but only a 
development from within, no graft but only growth, The 
lines of thought which finally led to the elaboration of the 
full-blown M&ycf theory may be traced with considerable 
certainty. In the first place, deepening speculation on 
Brahman tended to the notion of advaita being taken in a 
more and more strict sense, as implying not only the ex¬ 
clusion of any second principle external to Brahman, but 
also the absence of any elements of duality or plurality in 
the nature of the one universal being itself; a tendency 
agreeing with the spirit of a certain set of texts from the 
Upanishads. x<-\nd as the fact of the appearance of a 
manifold world cannot be denied, the only way open to 
thoroughly consistent speculation was to deny at any rate 
its reality, and to call it a mere illusion due to an unreal 
principle, with which Brahman is indeed associated, but 
which is unable to break the unity of Brahman’s nature 
just on account of its own unreality. A nd, in the second 
place, a more thorough following out oi the conception 
that the union with Brahman is to be reached through true 
knowledge only, not unnaturally led to the conclusion that 
what separates us in our unenlightened state from Brahman 
is such as to allow itself to be completely sublated by an 
act of knowledge; is, in other words, nothing else but an 
erroneous notipn, an illusion.—A further circumstance which 
may not impossibly have co-operated to further the de¬ 
velopment of the theory of the world’s unreality will be 
referred to later on 1 

1 That section of the introduction in which the point referred to in the text 
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We have above been obliged to leave it an open question 
what kind of Ved&nta is represented by the Vcdanta-sCitras, 
although reason was shown for the supposition that in some 
important points their teaching is more closely related to 
the system of R&m&nu^a than to that of .Sankara. If so, 
the philosophy of Sankara would on the whole stand 
nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads than the Sfttias 
of Radardyawa. This would indeed be a somewhat un¬ 
expected conclusion--Tor, judging a priori, we shr.ula be 
more inclined to assume a direct propagation of the true 
doctrine of the Upanishads through Badaraya?;a to 'San¬ 
kara.—but a priori considerations have of course no weight 
against positive evidence to the contrary. I here are, more¬ 
over, other facts in the history of Indian philosophy and 
theology which help us better to appreciate the possibility 
of Badaraya//a’s Shtras already setting forth a doctrine 
that lays greater stress on the personal charactei of the 
highest being than is In agreement with the prevailing 
tendency of the Upanishads. That the pure doctrine of 
those ancient Brahininical treatises underwent at a lathet 
early period amalgamations with beliefs which most pro¬ 
bably had sprung up in altogether different—priestly or 
noil-priestly—-communities is a well-known circumstance ; 
it suffices for our purposes to refer to the most eminent of 
the early literary monuments in which an amalgamation of 
the kind mentioned is observable, viz. the RhagayadgSta. 
The doctrine of the Bhagavadgitd represents a fusion of 
the Brahman theory of the Upanishads with the belief in 
a personal highest being—Knshwa or Vishwu—■which in 
many respects approximates very closely to the system of 
the Bkigavatas; the attempts of a certain set of Indian 
commentators to explain it as setting forth pure Vedanta, 
i\ e. the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, may simply 
be set aside. But this same BhagavadgM is quoted in 
Bddaraya^a’s Sutras (at least according to the unanimous 
explanations of the most eminent scholiasts of different 
schools) as inferior to Sruti only in authority. The Sht ras, 

is touched upon will X hope form part of the second volume of the t ranslation. 
The same remark applies to a point concerning which further information had 
been promised,above on. page v. 
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tfer, refer in different places to certain Ved antic por¬ 
tions of the Mahabharata, especially the twelfth book, 
several of which represent forms of Vedanta distinctly dif¬ 
fering from ♦Sankara’s teaching, and closely related to the 
system of the Bh&gavatas. 

Facts of this nature— from entering into the details of 
which we are prevented by want of space-—tend to mitigate 
the prim4 facie strangeness of the assumption that the 
Vedinta- sutras, which occupy an intermediate position 
between the Upanishads and Sankara, should yet diverge 
in their teaching from both. The Ved&nta of Gaur/ap&c!a 
and ♦Sankara would in that case mark a strictly orthodox 
reaction against all combinations of non-Vedic elements of 
belief and doctrine with the teaching of the Upanishads. 
But although this form of doctrine has ever since Sankara’s 
time been the one most generally accepted by Brahminie 
students of philosophy, it has never had any wide-reaching 
influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sym¬ 
pathy with the wants of the human heart, which, after 
all, are not so very different in India from what they are 
elsewhere. Comparatively few, even in India, are those 
who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal essence 
in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost 
for ever, who think it sweet { to be wrecked on the ocean of 
the Infinite V The only forms of Ved antic philosophy 
which are—and can at any time have been—really popular, 
are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads has 
somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and 
the devotee there can exist a personal relation, love and 
faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of the divinity. The only religious books of widespread 
influence are such as the R&mciyan of Tulsidas, which lay no 
stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inac¬ 
cessible to all human wants and sympathies, arid a shadowy 
Lord whose very conception depends on the illusory prin¬ 
ciple of M&y& } but love to dwell on the delights of devotion 

1 . Cosl tra questa 

Immensity s’ annega il pemkr mio, 

E il naufrago m’ e dolce in qnesto mare. 

Lkoparoi. 
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one all-wise and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to 
lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the worshipper. 

The present translation of the Vedanta-sutras dot s not 
aim at rendering that sense which their author may have 
aimed at conveying, but strictly follows ^Sankaras inter¬ 
pretation. The question as to how far the latter agrees 
with the views held by Badariya/za has been discussed 
above, with the result that for the present it must, on the 
whole, be left an open one. In any case it would not be 
feasible to combine a translation of Sankaras commentary 
with an independent version of the Sutras which it ex¬ 
plains. Similar considerations have determined the method 
followed in rendering the passages of the Upanishads re¬ 
ferred to in the Sutras and discussed at length by Sankara. 
There also the views of the commentator have to be followed 
closely ; otherwise much of the comment would appear de¬ 
void of meaning. Hence, while of course following on the 
whole the critical translation published by Professor Max 
Mtiller in the earlier volumes of this Series, 1 had, in a not 
inconsiderable number of cases, to modify it so as to render 
intelligible Sankara’s explanations and reasonings. I hope 
to find space in the introduction to the second volume of 
this translation for making some general remarks on the 
method to be followed in translating the Upanishads. 

I regret that want of space has prevented me from 
extracting fuller notes from later scholiasts. Xhe notes 
given are based, most of them, on the /ikeis composed 
by Anandagiri and Govinddnanda (the former of which is 
unpublished as yet, so far as I know), and on the Btut math 

My best thahks are due to Pacts' Rama Mura SAstrto 
and Gahg&dhara Gastrin of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
whom X have consulted on several difficult passages. 
Greater still are my obligations to Fa/?/fit Kejava .Saatiin, 
of the same institution, who most kindly undertook to 
read a proof of the whole of the present volume, and 
whose advice has enabled me to render my version of more 
than one passage more definite or correct. 
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SAN KARA'S INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST ADHYAYA. 

FIRST pAI3A. 

Reverence to the August VAsudeva! 

IT is a matter not requiring any proof that the object 
and the subject 1 whose respective spheres are the notion of 
the 4 Thou 1 (the Non-Ego 2 ) and the ‘Ego/ and which are 
opposed to each other as much as darkness and light are, 
cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose 3 upon the subject—whose Self is intelligence, 
and which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego— the 
object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the 
attributes of the object, and vice versft to superimpose the 
subject and the attributes of the subject on the object In 
spite of this it is on the part of man a natural 4 procedure— 

1 The subject is the universal Self whose nature is intelligence 
(/(’it); the object comprises whatever is of a non-intelligent nature, 
viz. bodies with their sense-organs, internal organs, and the objects 
of the senses, i.e. the external material world. 

2 The object is saicl to have for its sphere the notion of ihe ‘ thou ; 
(yushmat), not the notion of the ‘ this/ or * that' (idam), in order 
better to mark its absolute opposition to the. subject or Ego. Lan¬ 
guage allows of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the first and 
the third person (*• It is 1/ ‘I am he who/ &c.; ete vayam, ime 
vayam asmahe), but not of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the 
first and second person. 

3 Adhyasa, literally J superimposition ’ in the sense of (mistaken) 
ascription or imputation, to something, of an essential nature or 
attributes not belonging to it. See later on. 

4 Natural, i.e. original, beginningless ; for The modes of speech 

B 2 
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^ vu ich has its cause in wrong knowledge—not to distinguish 
the two entities (object and subject) and their respective 
attributes, although they are absolutely distinct, but to 
superimpose upon each the characteristic nature and the 
attributes of the other, and thus, coupling the Real and the 
Unreal * 1 , to make use of expressions such as ‘That am 1/ 
'That is mine 2 .’—But what have we to understand by the 
term ‘ superimposition ? ~ The apparent presentation, in 
the form of remembrance, to consciousness of something 
previously observed, in some other thing 3 4 . 

Some indeed define the term * superimposition ’ as the 
superimposition of the attributes of one thing on another 
thing K Others, again, define superimposition as the error 


and action which characterise transmigratory existence have existed, 
with the latter, from all eternity. 

1 J.e. the intelligent Self which is the only reality and the non-real 
objects, viz. body and so on, which are the product of wrong 
knowledge. 

2 ' The body, &c. is my Self; ^ ( sickness, death, children, wealth, 
&e r , belong to my Self/ 

3 Literally ‘ in some other place.’ The clause ‘ in the form of 
remembrance* is added, the Bh&matf remarks, in order to exclude 
those cases where something previously observed is recognised in 
some other thing or place; as when, for instance, the generic 
character of a cow which was previously observed in a black cow 
again presents itself to consciousness in a grey cow, or when Deva- 
clatta whom we first saw in Pa/aliputra again appears before us in 
Mahishmath These are cases of recognition where the object pre¬ 
viously observed again presents itself to"our senses; while in mere 
remembrance the object previously perceived is not in lenewed 
contact with the senses. Mere remembrance operates in the case 
of adhyasa, as when we mistake mother-of-pearl for silver which is 
at the lime not present but remembered only. 

4 The so-called anyathakhyativadins maintain that in the act of 
adhy&sa the attributes of one thing, silver for instance, are super¬ 
imposed on a different thing existing in a different place, mother- 
of-pearl for instance (if we take for our example of adhyasa the 
case of some man mistaking a piece of mother-of-pearl before him 
for a piece of silver). The Itmakhyativ&dins maintain that in 
adhyftsa the modification, in the form of silver, of the internal organ 
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which is superimposed from that on which it is super¬ 
imposed * 1 * Others 2 , again, define it as the fictitious as¬ 
sumption of attributes 'Contrary to the nature of that thing 
on which something else is superimposed. But all these 
definitions agree in so far as they represent superimposition 
as the apparent presentation of the attributes of one thing in 
another thing. And therewith agrees also the popular view 
which is exemplified by expressions such as the following: 

1 Mother-of-pearl appears like silver,’ ‘The moon although 
one only appears as if she were double.’ Bin; how is it 
possible that on the interior Self which itself is not an 
object there should be superimposed objects and their 
attributes? For every one superimposes an object only on 
such other objects as are placed before him (he. in contact 
with his sense-organs), and you have said before that the 
interior Self which is entirely disconnected from the idea of 
the Thou (the Non-Ego) is never an object. It is not, we 
reply, non-object in the absolute sense. For it is the 
object of the notion of the Ego 3 , and the interior Self is 
well known to exist on account of its immediate (intuitive) 
presentation 4 . Nor is it an exceptionless rule that objects 


is superimposed on the external thing mother-of-pearl and thus 
itself appears external. Both views fall under the above definition. 

1 This is the definition of the akhyativadins. 

3 Some any at h a k h yd ti v a d i u.s and the Madhyamikas according 
to Ananda Gill 

The pratyagdtman is in reality non-object, for it is svayam- 
prakiuia, self-luminous, i.e. the subjective factor in all cognition. 
But it becomes the object of the idea of the Ego in so far as it is 
limited, conditioned by its adjuncts which are the product of Ne¬ 
science, viz. the internal organ, the senses and the subtle and gross 
bodies, !,e. in so far as it is ^iva, individual or personal soul. Cp; 
Bhdmali, pp. 22 y 23 : * /iddtmai.va ,svayamprakd;ro*p i buddhyddivi- 
shayavU'^/mra/Mt katha/»£id asinatpratyayavishayo* ha/wkdrdspada/tf 
<dva iti km ^rantur iti X’a kshetra^a iti Xdkhydyate. 

4 Translated according to the B hamuli. We deny, the objector 
says, the possibility of adhydsa in the case of the Self, not on the 
ground that it is not an object because self-luminous, (for that it 
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>e superimposed only on such other objects as alee 

_ : us, i.e. in contact with our sense-organs; tor non- 

discerning men superimpose on the ether, which is not the 
object of sensuous perception, dark-blue colour. 

Hence it follows that the assumption of the Non-Self 
being superimposed on the interior Sell is not unreasonable. 

This superimposition thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nescience (avidya), and the ascertainment of the true 
nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the discrimi¬ 
nation of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidyd). There being such knowledge 
(neither the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least 
by any blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual 
superimpasition l . The mutual superimposition of the Sell 
and the Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the pre¬ 
supposition on which there base ail the practical distinc¬ 
tions—those made in ordinary life as well as those laid 
down by the Veda—-between means of knowledge, objects 
of knowledge (and knowing persons), and all scriptural 
texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and 
prohibitions (of meritorious and non-meritorious action:,), 
or with final release 2 .—But how can the means of right 



may be an object although it is self-luminous you have shewn), 
but on the ground that it is not an object because it is not mani¬ 
fested either by itself or by anything else.——It is known or mani¬ 
fest, the Vedantin replies, on account of its immediate presentation 
(aparokshatvat), i.e. on account of the intuitional knowledge we 
have of it. Amanda Girl construes the above clause in a different 
way: asmatpratyayavishayatve* py aparokshatvad ekantenavishaya- 
tvdbbavat tasminn ahahkaradyadliyasa ity artha/z. Aparokshatvam 
api kabftd atmano nesh/am ity a.uu'ikyaha pratyagatmeti. 

J Tatraivaw sati evambhhtavastiUaUviivadbffra«e sati. Bha. Tas¬ 
minn adhyase uktarkya *vidydvmake sati. Go. Yatratmani bud- 
dhyadau va yasya buddhyader atmano vddhydsa/z tena buddhyadi - 
nib Inland va- kr/tena * .ennay adidosheva &u:tanyaguwena X’atman&tmd 
va vastuto na svalpendpi yu^yate. A nan da Giri. 

3 Whether they belong to the karmakaw^a, i.e. that part of the 
Veda which enjoins active religious duty or the ^vmnakdwf/a, i.e. 
that part of the Veda which treats of Brahman. 
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pledge such as perception, inference, &c., and scrip¬ 
tural texts have for their object that which is dependent 
on Nescience 1 ?—Because, we reply, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate unless there be a knowing per¬ 
sonality, and because the existence of the latter depends 
on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses, and so 
on, are identical with, or belong to, the Self of the knowing 
person. For without the employment of the senses, per¬ 
ception and the other means of right knowledge cannot 
operate. And without a basis (It. the body 2 ) the senses 
cannot act. Nor does anybody act by means of a body 
on which the nature of the Self is not superimposed 3 . 
Nor can, in the absence of all that 4 , the Self which, in its 
own nature is free from all contact, become a knowing 
agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of 
right knowledge cannot operate (as said above). Hence 
perception and tire other means of right knowledge, and 
the Vedic texts have for their object that which is de¬ 
pendent on Nescience. (That human cognitional activity 
has for its presupposition the superimposition described 
above), follows also from the non-difference in that respect 
of men from animals. Animals, when sounds or other 
sensible qualities affect their sense of hearing or other 
senses, recede or advance according as the idea derived 
from the sensation is a comforting or disquieting one. A 
cow, for instance, when she sees a man approaching with a 
raised stick in his hand, thinks that he wants to beat he& and 
therefore moves away; while she walks up to a man who 
advances with some fresh grass in his hand. Thus men 
also—who possess a higher intelligence—run away when 


1 It being of course the function of the means of right know¬ 
ledge to determine Truth and Reality. 

2 The JBh&mati takes adh.isli//4nam in the sense of superintend¬ 
ence, guidance. The senses cannot act unless guided by a super¬ 
intending principle, i. e. the individual soul. 

s If activity could proceed from the body itself, non-identified 
with the Self, it would take place in deep sleep also. 

1 Le. in the absence of the mutual super imposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self and their attributes. 
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^ *£y see strong fierce-lookipg fellows drawing near until 

shouts and brandishing swords; while they confidently 
approach persons of contrary appearance and behaviour. 
We thus see that men and animals follow the same course 
of procedure with reference to the means and objects of 
knowledge. Now it is well known that the procedure of 
animals bases on the noil-distinction (of Self and Non- 
Self) ; we therefore conclude that, as they present the 
same appearances, men also—although distinguished by 
superior intelligence—proceed with regard to perception 
and so dn, in the same way as animals do; as long, that 
is to say, as the mutual superiimposition of Self and Non- 
Self lasts. With reference again to that kind of activity 
which is founded on the Veda (sacrifices and the like), it is 
true indeed that the reflecting man who is qualified to enter 
on it, does so not without knowing that the Self has a 
relation to another world ; yet that qualification does not 
depend on the knowledge, derivable from the Vedanta- 
texts, of thtf true nature of the Self as free from all wants, 
raised above the distinctions of the Brahrna^a and Kshat- 
triya-classes and so on, transcending transmigfatoiy exis¬ 
tence. For such knowledge is useless and even contra¬ 
dictory to the claim (on the part of sacrifices, See. to 
perform certain actions and enjoy their fruits). And before 
such knowledge of the Self has arisen, the Vedic texts 
continue in their operation, to have for their object that 
which is dependent on Nescience. For such texts as 
the following, ‘ A Brfihma^a is to sacrifice,’ are operative 
only on the supposition that on the Self are superimposed 
particular conditions such as caste, stage of life, age, out¬ 
ward circumstances, and so on. That by superimposition 
we have to understand the notion of something in some 
other thing we have already explained. (The superimpo¬ 
sition of the Non-Self will be understood more definitely 
from the following examples.) Extra-personal attributes 
are superimposed on the Self, if a man considers himself 
sound and entire, or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children, and so on are sound and entire or not. Attri¬ 
butes of the body are superimposed on the Self, if a man 
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thinks of himself (his Self) as stout, lean, fair, as standing, 
walking, or jumping. Attributes of the sense-organs, if 
he thinks ‘ 1 am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind.’ 
Attributes of the internal organ when he considers himself 
subject to desire, intention, doubt, determination, and so 
on. Thus the producer of the notion of the Ego (i.e. the 
internal organ) is superimposed on the interior Self, which, 
in reality, is the witness of all the modifications of the 
internal organ, and vice Versft the interior Self, which is 
the witness of everything, is superimposed on the internal 
organ, the senses, and so on. In this way there goes on 
this natural beginning—and endless superimpositioti, which 
appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause of 
individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyera (of the 
results of their actions), and is observed by every one. 

With a view to freeing one’s self from that wrong notion 
which is the cause of all evil and attaining thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the Self the study of 
the Vedctnta-texts is begun. That all the Yeddnta-texts 
have the mentioned purport we shall show in this so-called 
,Sariraka- mi mft msk ! . 

Of this Vedftnta-mirnftwsa about to be explained by us 
the first Stitra is as follows. 


i. Then therefore the enquiry into Brahman. 

The word ' then * is here to be taken as denoting imme¬ 
diate consecution; not as indicating the introduction of a 
new subject to be entered upon; for the enquiry into 
Brahman (more literally, the desire of knowing Brahman) 
is not of that nature 1 2 . Nor has the word * then* the sense 


1 The Mira&wsft, i.e. the enquiry whose aim it is to show that 
the embodied Self, i.e. the individual or personal soul is one with 
Brahman. This Mini aw. sa being an enquiry into the meaning of the 
Vedanta-portions of the Veda, it is also called Vedfuita-mtmawsa. 

2 Nftdhikftrartha iti. Tatra hetur brahmeti. Asyartha/*, kim 
ayam atharabdo brahma^va mkkhhy&h ki m vaiuarwitavi.htrasya 
athaveMavij > eaha//a^7?anasyaraiubharLha^. NftdyaA tasyft mima?//- 
sapravarlikayds tadapravartyatvad anftrabhyatvat tasyftr X’ottaratra 
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' rt -5yf Huspiciousaess (or blessing); for a word of that meaning 
could .not be property construed as a part of the sentence. 
The word ‘then’ rather acts as an auspicious term by 
being pronounced and heard merely, while it denotes at 
the same time something else, vi£. immediate consecution as 
said above. That the latter is its meaning follows more¬ 
over from the circumstance that the relation in which the 
result stands to the previous topic (viewed as the cause of 
the result) is non-separate from the relation of immediate 
consecution 1 . 

If, then, the word then’ intimates immediate consecution 
it must be explained on what antecedent the enquiry int o 
Brahman spec.ialijadepends ; just as the enquiry into active 
religious duty (which forms the subject of the Purva 
MimtosS) specially depends on the antecedent reading of 
the Veda. The reading of the Veda indeed is the common 
antecedent (for those who wish to enter on an enquiry into 
religious duty as well as for those desirous of knowing 
Brahman). The special question with regard to the enquiry 
into Brahman is whether it presupposes as its antecedent 
the understanding of the acts of religious duty (which is 
acquired by means of the Purvri To this 

question we reply In the negative, because for a man who 
has read the Veddnta-parts of the Veda it is possible to 
enter on the enquiry into Brahman even before engaging in 
the enquiry into religious duty^ Nor is it the purport of 
the word 5 then * to indicate order of succession; a purport 
which it serves in other passages, as, for instance, in the one 
enjoining the cutting off of pieces from the heart and other 


pratyadhikara/raxn apratipadanat. Na dvitfyo* tha^abdenanantar- 
yoktidvanl vidsb/adhikaryasamarpawe s&dhanaiatush/ay&sampan- 
n&r&rn brahmadhitadvi/t'etrayor anarlhitvad vi/hMnarambhan na U 
viMravidhivajdd adhikail kalpya^ prarambhasyapi tulyatvad adhi- 
kdrlwaj /’a vidhvapekshiiopadhitvan na iriixy&h brahma^olanasya- 
nandasdkshdtkaratvenddhikaryatvevpyapradhdnydd atlnuabdasatn- 

bandhfit tasman narambhaithateti. Ananda Giri. 

1 Any relation in which the result, i.e. here the enquiry into 
Brahman may stand to some antecedent of which it is the effect 
may be comprised under the relation of anantarya. 
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the sacrificial animalh (For the intimation of order 
of succession could be intended only if the agent in both 
cases were the same ; but this is not the case), because 
there is no proof for assuming the enquiry into religious 
duty and the enquiry into Brahman to stand in the rela¬ 
tion of principal and subordinate matter or the relation of 
qualification (for a certain act) on the part of the person 
qualified 2 ; and because the result as well as the object 
of the enquiry differs in the two cases. The knowledge of 
active religious duty has for its fruit transitory felicity, and 
that again depends on the performance of religious acts. 
The enquiry into Brahman, on the other hand, lias for its 
fruit eternal bliss, and does not depend on the performance 
of any acts. Acts of religious duty do not yet exist at the 
time when they are enquired into, but are something to 
be accomplished (in the future); lor they depend on the 
activity of man. In the Brahma-munffwsfL on the other 
hand, the object of enquiry, i.e. Brahman, is something 
already accomplished (existent),7-^-for it is eternal, and 
does not depend on human energy. The two enquiries 
differ moreover in so far as the operation of their respective 
fundamental texts is concerned. For the fundamental texts 
on which active religious duty depends convey information 
to man in so far only as they enjoin on him their own 
particular subjects (sacrifices, &c.); while the fundamental 
texts about Brahman merely instruct man,]} without lay¬ 
ing on him the injunction of being instructed, instruction 
being their immediate result The case is analogous to 
that of the information regarding objects of sense which 
ensues as soon as the objects are approximated to the 
senses. I t there fore is requisite that something should be 


<Sl 


' lie cuts off from the heart, then from the tongue, then from 
the breast. 

2 Where one action is subordinate to another as, for instance, the 
offering of the prayayas is to the darrapCir/zamasa-sacnfice, or where 
one action qualifies a person for another as, for instance, the offering 
of the clarraptaamasa qualifies a man for the performance of the 
Soma-sacrifice, there is unity of the agent, and consequently an inti¬ 
mation of the order of succession of the actions is in its right place, 
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subsequent to which the enquiry into Brahman ispro- 
posed.^-Well, then, we maintain that the antecedent condi¬ 
tions are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is 
non-eternal; the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit 
(of one’s actions) both here and hereafter, the acquirement 
of tranquillity, self-restraint, and the other means 1 , and the 
desire of final release. If these conditions exist, a man 
may, either before entering on an enquiry into active 
religious duty or after that, engage in the enquiry into 
Brahman and come to know it; but not otherwise. The 
word 4 then ’ therefore intimates that the enquiry into 
Brahman is subsequent to the acquisition of the above- 
mentioned (spiritual) means. 

The word 4 therefore ’ intimates a reason. Because the 
Veda, while declaring that the fruit of the agnihotra and 
similar performances which are means of happiness is non- 
eternal (as, for instance, Kh. Up. V III, x, 6/ AsL&ere on earth 
whatever has been acquired by action perishes so perishes 
in the next world whatever is acquired by acts of religious 
duty’), teaches at the same time that the highest aim of man is 
realised by the knowledge of Brahman (as, for instance, Taitt. 
Up. II, i,‘ He who knows Brahman attains the highest’); 
therefore the enquiry into Brahman is to be undertaken 
subsequently to the acquirement of the mentioned means. 

By Brahman is to be understood that the definition of 
which will be given in the next SQtra (I, i, %); it is therefore 
not to be supposed that the word Brahman may here denote 
something else, as, for instance,the brahminical caste. In the 
Sutra the genitive case ( ; of Brahman; ’ the literal translation 
of the Sutra being f then therefore the desire of knowledge 
of Brahman') denotes the object, not something generally 
supplementary (jesha 2 ); for the desire of knowledge 

1 The ‘ means * in addition to jama and^dama are discontinuance 
of religious ceremonies (uparati), patience in suffering (titiksh&), 
attention and concentration of the mind (samtidhdrui), and faith 
(jraddha). 

8 According to P&mni II. 3 , 50 the sixth (genitive) case ex¬ 
presses the relation of one thing being generally supplementary 
to, or connected with, some other thing. 
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mauds an object of desire and no other such object is 
stated.—But why should not the genitive case be taken as 
expressing the general complementary relation (to express 
which is its proper office)? Even in that case it might 
constitute the object of the desire of knowledge, since the 
general relation may base itself on the more particular 
one.—This assumption, we reply, would mean that we 
refuse to take Brahman as the direct object, and then again 
indirectly introduce it as the object; an altogether needless 
procedure.—Not needless; for if we explain the words of 
the SGtra to mean ‘the desire of knowledge connected with 
Brahman* we thereby virtually premise that also all the 
heads of discussion which bear on Brahman will be treated.— 
This reason also, we reply, is not strong* enough to uphold 
your interpretation. For the statement of some principal 
matter already implies all the secondary matters connected 
therewith. Hence if JBrahrnan. the most eminent of all 
objects of knowledge, is mentioned, this implies already all 
those objects of enquiry which the enquiry into Brahman 
presupposes, and those objects need therefore not be men¬ 
tioned, especially in the Stitra. Analogously the sentence 
‘there the king is going’ implicitly means that the king 
together with his retinue is going there. Our interpretation 
(according to which the Stitra represents Brahman as the 
direct object of knowledge) moreover agrees with Scripture, 
which directly represents Brahman as the object of the 
desire of knowledge 4 ^ compare, for instance, the passage, 
■'That from whence uiese beings are born, &c., desire to 
know that. That is Brahman’ (Taitt Up. Ill, x). With 
passages of this kind the Sutra only agrees if the genitive 
case is taken to denote the object. Hence we do take it 
in that sense. JPxo object of the desire is the knowledge of 
Brahman up to its complete comprehension, desires having 
reference to results 1 . Knowledge thus constitutes the 

1 In the case of other transitive verbs, object and result may be 
separate; so, for instance, when it is said ' gr&ma#? gftGMati/ the 
village is the object of the action of going, and the arrival at the 
village its result. But in the case of verbs of desiring object and 
result coincide. 
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,a «4 by which the complete comprehension of Brahm 
esired to be obtained. For the complete comprehension 
of Brahman is the highest end of man, since it destroys the 
root of all evil such as Nescience, the seed of the entire 
Samara. Hence the desire of knowing Brahman is to be 
entertained. 

.But, it may be asked, is Brahman known or not known 
(previously to the enquiry into its nature)? If it is known 
we need not enter on an enquiry concerning it; if it is 
not known we can not enter on such an enquiry. 

We reply that Brahman is known. Brahman, which is 
all-knowing and endowed with all powers, whose essential 
nature is eternal purity, intelligence, and freedom, exists. 
For if we consider the derivation of the word ‘ Brahman,’ 
from the root bnh, * to be great/ we at once understand 
that eternal purity, and so on, belong to Brahman \ More¬ 
over the existence of Brahman is known on the ground of 
its being the Self of every one. For every one is conscious 
of the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks ; I am not/ 
If the existence of the Self were not known, every one 
would think * I am not. 5 And this Self (of whose existence 
all are conscious) is Brahman. But if Brahman is generally 
known as the Self, there is no room for an, enquiry into it! 
Not so, we reply ; for there is a conflict of opinions as to its 
special nature. Unlearned people and the Lokayatikas 
are of opinion that the mere body endowed with the quality 
of intelligence is the Seif; others that the organs endowed 
with intelligence are the Self; others maintain that the inter¬ 
nal organ is the Self; others, again, that the Self is a mere 
momentary idea; others, again, that it is the Void. Others, 
again (to proceed to the opinion of such as acknowledge 
the authority of the Veda), maintain that there is a trans¬ 
migrating being different from the body, and so on, which is 
both agent and enjoyer (of the fruits of action); others teach 

1 That Brahman exists we know, even before entering on the 
Brahma-mtntosa, from the occurrence of the word in the Veda, &c., 
and from the etymology of the word we at puce infer Brahman’s 
chief attributes. 
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'fct in addition to the individual souls, there is an all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord 1 . Others, finally, (i. e. the 
Vedfintins) maintain that the Lord is the Self of the en- 
joyer (i.e. of the individual soul whose individual existence 
is apparent only, the product of Nescience). 

Thus there are many various opinions, basing part 
of them on sound arguments and scriptural texts, part of 
them on fallacious arguments and scriptural texts mis¬ 
understood 2 . If therefore a man would embrace some one 
of these opinions without previous consideration, he would 
bar himself from the highest beatitude and incur grievous 
loss. For this reason the first Sfttra proposes, under the 
designation of an enquiry Into Brahman, a disquisition of 
the Vcd&nta-texts, to be carried on with the help of con¬ 
formable arguments, and having for its aim the highest 
beatitude. 

So fiir it has been said that Brahman is to be enquired 
into. The question now arises what the characteristic^ 
that Brahman are, and the reverend author of the Sfitras 
therefore propounds the following aphorism. 

2. (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c, 
(i.e. the origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this 
(world proceed). 

The term, &c. implies subsistence and re-absorption. 
That the origin is/mentioned first (of the three) depends 
on the declaration of Scripture as well as on the natural 
development''."of CSfifctance! Scripture declares the order 


1 The three last opinions are those of the followers of the 
Ny&ya, the Sankhya, and the. Yoga-philosophy respectively. The 
three opinions mentioned first belong to various materialistic 
schools ; the two subsequent ones to two sects of Bauddha philo¬ 
sophers. 

8 As, for instance, the passages ‘this person consists of the 
essence of food ; ’ ‘ the eye, &c. spoke; ’ ‘ non-existing this was in 
the beginning/ &c. 
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icession of origin, subsistence, and dissolution in tip 
age, Taitt, Up, III, q ‘ From whence these beings are 
born/ &c. And with regard to the second reason stated, it 
is known that a substrate of qualities can subsist and be 
dissolved only after it has entered, through origination, 
on the state of existence. 1 he. words ‘ ol this * denote 
that substrate of qualities which is presented to us by 
perception and the other means of right knowledge; the 
genitive case indicates it to be connected with origin, 
&c. The words ‘ from which ' denote the cause. The full 
sense of the Stitra therefore is: That omniscient omnipotent 
cause from which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolu¬ 
tion of' this world—which world is differentiated by names 
and forms, contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode 
of the fruits of actions/these fruits having their definite 
places, times, and causes 1 , and the nature of whose arrange¬ 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind,—that cause, 
we say, is Brahman. Since the other forms of existence 
(such as increase, decline, &c.) are included in origination, 
subsistence, and dissolution, only the three latter are referred 
to In the SCitra, As the six stages of existence enumerated 
by Yfiska 2 are possible only during the period of the 
world's subsistence, it might—were they referred to in the 
Sutra—be suspected that what is meant are not the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution (of the world) as dependent on 
the first cause. To preclude this suspicion the Sutra is to 
be taken as referring, ’in addition to the world's origination., 
from Brahman, only to its subsistence in Brahman, and 
final dissolution into Brahman. 

The origin, &c. of a world possessing the attributes 
stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything else 
but a Lord possessing the stated qualities ; not either from 
a non-intelligent prddhana 3 , or from atoms, or from non- 

1 So the compound is to be divided according to An. Gi. and 
Go.; the BhL proposes another less plausible division. 

2 According to Nirukia I, 2 the six bhavavikara/; are : origina¬ 
tion, existence, modification, increase, decrease, destruction. 

3 The pvadMna. called also prakr/ti, is the primal causal matter 
of the world in the Sdnkhya-system, It will be fully discussed in 
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or from a being subject to transmigration * 1 ; nor, 
again, can it proceed from its own nature (i.e. spontaneously, 
without a cause), since we observe that (for the production 
of effects) special places, times, and causes have invariably 
to be employed. 

(Some of) those who maintain a Lord to be the cause 
of the world 2 * , think that the existence of a Lord different 
from mere transmigrating beings can be inferred by 
means of the argument stated just now (without re¬ 
course being had to Scripture at all).—But, it might 
be said, you yourself in the Sfttra under discussion have 
merely brought forward the same argument!-—By no 
means, we reply. The SiUras (i.e. literally ‘the strings') 
have merely the purpose of stringing together the flowers 
of the Ved&nta-passages. In reality the Ved&nta-passages 
referred to by the Sutras are discussed here. For the 
comprehension of Brahman is effected by the asceftaTn- 
merit, consequent on discussion, of the sense of the VedAnta- 
texts, not either by inference or by the other means of 
right knowledge. While, however, the Vedanta-passages 
primarily declare the cause of the origin, &c., of the world, 
inference also, being an instrument of right knowledge in 
so far as it does not contradict the Ved&nta-texts, is not to 
be excluded as a means of confirming the meaning ascer¬ 
tained. Scripture itself, moreover, allows argumentation; 
for the passages, l)ri. Up. II, 4, 5 (‘the Self is to be heard, 
to be consideredand Kk. Up. VI, 14, 2 (‘as the man. 
Sc c., having been informed, and being able to judge for 
himself, would arrive at Gandhara, in the same way a man 
who meets with a teacher obtains knowledge'), declare 
that human understanding assists Scripture A 

Scriptural text, &c. 4 , are not, in the enquiry into Brahman, 

later parts of this work. To avoid ambiguities, the term pradh&na 
has been left untranslated. Cp. Sftnkhya Karika 3. 

1 KeX’it tu Jiirawyagar hhaw/ sawsamam evagam% ^agaddhelum 
iiakshate. Ananda Gin. 

2 Viz. the Vakeshikas. 

n AtmanaA jruter ity arlha/B Ananda Giri. 

4 Text (or direct statement), suggestive power (linga), syntactical 
[34] 
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lifixoni y means oi kikjwjcu^c, « . * - 

•rnto active duty (i.e. in the Pttnfr Mimawsa), but scriptural 
texts on the one hand, and intuition 1 , &c., on the other 
hand, are to be had recourse to according to the occasion: 
firstly, because intuition is the final result of the enquiry 
into Brahman; secondly, because the object of the enquiry 
is an existing (accomplished) substance. If the object o 
the knowledge of Brahman were something to be accom¬ 
plished. there would be no reference to intuition, and text, 
&c., would be the only means of knowledge. The origina¬ 
tion of something to be accomplished depends, moreover, 
on man since any action either of ordinary life, or dependent 
on the Veda may either be clone or not be done, or be done 
in a different way. A man, for instance, may move on either 
by means of a horse, or by means of his feet, or by some 
other means, or not at all. And again (to quote examples 
of actions dependent on the Veda), we meet in Seri ptme 
with sentences such as the following: ‘At the atiratra he 
takes the shoffa-sin cup,’ and ‘at the atiratra he does not 
take the shofcuin cup;’ or, ‘he makes the oblation after 
the sun has risen,’ and, ‘ he makes the oblation when the 
sun has not yet risen.’ Just as in the quoted instances, 
injunctions and prohibitions, allowances of optional pro¬ 
cedure, general rules and exceptions have their place, so 
they would have their place with regard to Brahman also 
(if the latter were a thing to be accomplished), but the 
fact is that no option is possible as to whether a substance 
is" to be thus or thus, is to be or not to be. All option 
depends on the notions of man ; but the knowledge of the 
real nature of a thing does not depend on the notions o 
man. but only on the thing itself. For to think with 
reran! to a post, ‘this is a post or a man, or something 
ek’ is not knowledge of truth ; the two ideas, ‘ it is a man 
or something else,'being false, and only the third idea, it 


connection (viikya), &c, being the means of proof made use of W 

Uie i so-called ^kshatkftra of Brahman. The &c. comprises 
inference and so on. 
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tost/ which depends on the thing’ itself, falling under 
the head of true knowledge. Thus true knowledge of all 
existing things depends on the things themselves 1 , and 
hence the knowledge of Brahman' also depends altogether 
on the thing, i.e. thahman itself.—But, it might be said, 
as Brahman is an existing substance, it will, be the object 
of the other means of right, knowledge also, and from this 
it follows that a discussion of the Vedanta-texts is purpose¬ 
less.—This we deny; for as Brahman is not an object of 
the senses, it has no connection with those other means of 
knowledge. For the senses have, according to their nature, 
only external things for their objects, not Brahman. If 
Brahman were an object of the senses, we might perceive 
that the world is connected with Brahman as its effect; 
but as the effect only (ie. the world) is perceived, it is 
impossible to decide (through perception) whether it is 
connected with Brahman or something else. Therefore 
the Sutra under discussion is not meant to propound in¬ 
ference (as the means of knowing Brahman), but rather to 
set forth a Vedanta-text.—Which, then, is the Ved&nta-text 
which the Sutra points at as having to be considered with 
reference to the characteristics of Brahman?—It is the 
passage Taitt. Up. Ill, i, ‘ Bh^/gu Varum went to his father 
Varuwa, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman/ &c., up to * I hat 
from whence these beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, 
try to know that. That Is Brahman/ The sentence finally 
determining the sense of this passage is found III, 6 : ‘ From 
bliss these beings are born; by bliss, when born, they live ; 
into bliss they enter at their death/ Other passages also 
are to be adduced which declare the cause to be the almighty 
.Being, whose essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom. 

That Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer 
• from it being shown that it is the cause of the world. To 
confirm this conclusion, the Sutrakara continues as follows ; 

3. (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from its 

being the source of Scripture. 

c 2 
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^rfahman is the source, i.e. the cause of the great body 
of Scripture, consisting of the .Ahg-vcda and other branches, 
which is supported by various disciplines (such as grammar, 
nyaya, purAwa, See,) j which lamp-like illuminates all things , 
which is itself all-knowing as it were. For the origin of a 
body of Scripture possessing the quality of omniscience can¬ 
not be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. It is 
generally understood that the man from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to one province of knowledge only 
originates, as, for instance, granpuiiar from P&A!ini possesses 
a mote extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive 
though it be; what idea, then, shall we have to form of the 
supierne omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being, 
which in sport as it were, easily as a man sends forth his 
breath, has produced the vast mass of holy texts known as the 
ivh'g-veda, &c., the mine of all knowledge, consisting of mani¬ 
fold branches, the cause of the distinction of all the different 
classes and conditions of gods, animals, and men ! See what 
Scripture says about him, ‘ I he /vhg-veda, &c., have been 
breathed forth from that great Being ’ (BrL Up. II, 4 , *°)- 

Or else we may interpret the Sittra to mean that Scripture 
consisting of the Ahg-vccla, &c., as described above, is the 
source or cause, i.e. the means of r ight knowledge through 
which ' we understand the nature of Brahman. So that the 
sense would be: through Scripture only as a means pf know¬ 
ledge Brahman is known to be the cause of the origin, &c., 
of the world. The special scriptural passage meant has been 
"quoted under the preceding Sutra ‘from which these beings 
are born/ See .—But as the preceding Sutra already lias pointed 
out a text showing that Scripture is the source of Brahman, 
of what use then is the present SCitra ?—The words of the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra,, we reply, did not clearly indicate the scriptural 
passage, and robin was thus left for the suspicion tnat the 
origin, &c., of the world were adduced merely as determining 
an inference (independent ol Scripture). Io obviate this 
suspicion the Sutra under discussion has been propounded. 

But, again, how can it be said that Scripture is the means 
of knowing Brahman? Since it has been declared that 
Scripture aims at action (according to the Purva Mima^sa 
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/ l, 2, x, * As the purport of Scripture is action, those 
scriptural passages whose purport is not action are purport- 
less % the Ved&nta-passages whose purport is not action 
are purportless. Or else if they are to have some sense, 
they must either, by manifesting the agent, the divinity or 
the fruit of the action, form supplements to the passages en¬ 
joining actions, or serve the purpose of themselves enjoining 
a new class of actions, such as devout meditation and the like. 
For the Veda cannot possibly aim at conveying information 
regarding the nature of accomplished substances, since the 
latter are the objects of perception, and the other means of 
proof (which give sufficient information about them ; while 
it is the recognised object of the Veda to give information 
about what is not known from other sources). And if it 
did give such information, it would not be connected with 
things to be desired or shunned, and thus be of no use to 
man. For this very reason Vedjc passag es, such as ‘ he 
howled, &c.,’ which at first sight appear purposeless, are 
shown to have a purpose in so far as they glorify certain 
actions (cp, Pu. Mi. Sfl. 1 ,7, ‘ Because they stand in syntac¬ 
tical connection with the injunctions, therefore their purport 
is to glorify the injunctions ’). In the same way mantras are 
shown to stand in a certain relation to actions, in so far as 
they notify the actions themselves and the means by which 
they are accomplished. So, for instance, the mantra, ' For 
strength thee (I cut;’ which accompanies the cutting of a 
branch employed in the d amp.to a m Asa-sac rlfic e). In 
short, no Vcdic passage is seen or can be prove 1 to ITavtT* 
a meaning but in so far as it is related to an action. And 
injunctions which are defined as having actions for their 
objects cannot refer to accomplished existent things. 
Hence we maintain that the Vedanta-texts are mere 
supplements to those passages which enjoin actions ; noti¬ 
fying the agents, divinities, and results connected with 
those actions.' Or else, if this be not admitted, on the 
ground of its involving the introduction of a subject-matter 
foreign to the Veddnta-texts (viz. the subject-matter of 
the KarmakcWa of the Veda), we must admit (the second 
of the two alternatives proposed above viz.) that the 
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... Janta-texts refer to devout meditation (upten&) and 
similar actions which are mentioned in those very (Ved tint a) 
texts. The result of all of which is that Scripture is n.Qt 
the source of Brahman. 

To this argumentation the Sfitrak&ra replies as follows: 

4. But that (Brahman is to be known from Scrip¬ 
ture), because it is connected (with the Vedanta-texts) 
as their purport. 

The word ‘but’ is meant to rebut the pArva-pakjsija (the 
primft facie view as urged above). That all-knowing, all- 
powerful Brahman, which is the cause jof the origin, sub- 
sistence, and dissolution of the world, is known from the 
VeSinta-part of Scripture. How? Because in all the 
Vecllnta-texts the sentences construe in so far as they 
have for their purport, as they intimate that matter (viz. 
Brahman). Compare, for instance, ‘ Being only this was in 
the beginning, one, without a second’ (Kk Up. VI, 2, 1); 

‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only’ (Ait At*. II, 4, 
j, x); f This is the Brahman without cause and without 
effect, without anything inside or outside; this Self is 
Brahman perceiving everything 5 (B n. Up. II, 5, T 9 ) 5 ‘ That 
immortal Brahman is before’ (Mu. Up, II, a, ix); and 
similar passages. If the words contained in these passages 
have once been determined to refer to Brahman, and then- 
purport is understood thereby, it would be improper to 
assume them to have a different sense ; for that would 
involve the fault of abandoning the direct statements of 
the text in favour of mere assumptions. Nor can we con¬ 
clude the purport of these passages to be the intimation 
of the nature of agents, divinities, &c. (connected with acts 
of religious duty); for there are certain scriptural passages 
which preclude all actions, actors, and fruits, as, for instance, 
Bn. Up, II, 4, 13,‘ Then by what should he see* whom?' 
(which passage intimates that there is neither an agent, nor 
an object of action, nor an instrument.) Nor again can 
Brahman, though it is of the nature of an accomplished 
thing, be the object of perception and the other means of 
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^o 4 feclge; for the fact of everything having it $ Self in 
Sfahman cannot be grasped without the aid of the scriptu ral. 
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That art thou' (Kh, Up. VI, 8, 7),, Nor can it 
rightly be objected that instruction is purportless if not 
connected with something either to be striven after or 
shunned; for from the mere comprehension of Brahman’s 
Self, which is not something either to be avoided or 
endeavoured after, there results cessation of all pairr and 
thereby the attainment of man’s highest aim. v That 
passages notifying certain divinities, and so on y stand in 
subordinate relation to acts of devout meditation mentioned 
in the same chapters may readily be admitted. But it is 
impossible that Brahman should stand in an analogous 
relation to injunctions of devout meditation, for if the know¬ 
ledge of absolute unity has once arisen there exists no 
longer anything to be desired or avoided, and thereby the 
conception of duality, according to which we distinguish 
actions, agents, and the like, is destroyed If the conception 
of duality is once uprooted by the conception of absolute 
unity, it cannot arise again, and so no longer be the cause 
of Brahman being looked upon as the complementary 
object of injunctions of devotion. Other parts of the Veda 
may have no authority except in so far as they are con¬ 
nected with injunctions; still it is impossible to impugn on 
that ground the authoritativeness of passages conveying 
the knowledge of the Self; for such passages have their 
own result. Nor, finally, can the authoritativeness of the 
Veda be proved by inferential reasoning so that it would 
be dependent on instances observed elsewhere. From all 
Which it follows that the Veda possesses authority as a 
means of right knowledge of Brahman, 

Here others raise the following objection : — Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain 
injunctions, just as the information which the Veda gives 
about the sacrificial post, the ahavantya-fire and other 
objects not known from the practice of common life is 
merely supplementary to certain injunctions 1 . Why so? 

1 So, for instance, the passage 1 lie carves the sacrificial post and 
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ause the Veda has the purport of either instigating to 
action or restraining Irom it. For men fully acquainted 
with the object of the Veda have made the following 
declaration, * The purpose of the Veda is seen to be the 
injunction of actions J (Bhashya on Gkiimini Sfitra I, i, i); 
* Injunction means passages impelling to action’ (Bh. on 
Gaim. SO. I, i, 2); ( Of this (viz. active religious duty) the 
k nowledge cornes from injunction’ (part of Gaim. Su. 1 ,1,5); 
1 The (words) denoting those (things) are to be connected 
with (the injunctive verb of the vidhi-passage) whose pur¬ 
port is action ’ (Gaim. Su. 1 ,1, 25); ‘ As action is the purport 
of the Veda, whatever does not refer to action is purport¬ 
less ’ (Gaim. SO. I, 2,1). Therefore the Veda has a purport 
in so far only as it rouses the activity of man with regard 
to some actions and restrains it with regard to others; 
other passages (i.e. all those passages which are not directly 
injunctive) have a purport only in so far as they supplement 
injunctions and prohibitions. Hence the Veddnta-texts 
also as likewise belonging to the Veda can have a mean¬ 
ing in the same way only. And if their aim is injunc¬ 
tion, then just as the agnihotra-oblation and other rites 
arc enjoined as means for him who is desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the knowledge of Brahman is enjoined 
as a means for him who is desirous of immortality.—But— 
somebody might object—it has been declared that there is 
a difference in the character of the objects enquired into, 
the object of enquiry in the karma-kd/^a (that part of 
the Veda which treats of active religious duty) being some¬ 
thing to be accomplished, viz. duty, while here the object 
is the already existent absolutely accomplished Brahman., 
From this it follovvs that the fruit of the knowledge of 
Brahman must be of a different nature from the fruit of 
the knowledge of duty which depends on the performance 
of actions 1 ._We reply that it must not be such because the 


makes it eight-cornered,' has a purpose only as being supplementary 
to the injunction ‘ he ties the victim to the sacrificial post/ 

1 If the fruits of the two Astras were not of a different nature, 
there would be no reason for the distinction of two .vastras m , it they 
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ed&nta-texts give information about Brahman only in so 
far as it is connected with injunctions of actions. We meet 
with injunctions of the following kind, ‘Verily the Self is to 
be seen* (Bn. Up. 11 , 4 , 5 ); ‘The Self which is free from 
sin that it is which we must' search out, that it is which 
we must try to under.stand ’ (Kh. Up VIII, 7 * *) ’> ‘ Uet ^ 
man worship him as Self* (Brz. Up. I, 4>- 7 )» ‘Let a man 
worship the Self only as his true state* (Brz. Up. I, 4 ? 15 ) 1 
4 He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman 5 (Mu. Up. Ill, 
2, 9). f These injunctions rouse in us the desire to know 
what that Brahman is. It, therefore, is the task of the 
Ved Ant a-texts to set forth Brahman’s nature, and they 
perform that task by teaching us that Brahman is eternal, 
all-knowing, absolutely self-sufficient:, ever pure, intelli¬ 
gent and free, pure knowledge, absolute bliss, from the 
devout; meditation on this Brahman there results as its 
fruit, final release, which, although not to be discerned 
in the ordinary way, is discerned by means of the 
jffstra. If, on the other hand, the VedAnta-texts were 
considered to have no reference to injunctions of actions, 
but to contain statements about mere (accomplished) 
things, just as if one were saying * the earth comprises seven 
dvipas/ ‘that king is marching on,’ they would be pur¬ 
portless, because then they could not possibly be connected 
with something to be shunned or endeavoured after. Per¬ 
haps it will here be objected that sometimes a mere state¬ 
ment about existent things has a purpose, as, for instance, 
the affirmation, ‘ This Is a rope, not a snake, serves the 
purpose of removing the fear engendered by an erroneous 
opinion, and that so likewise the VedAnta-passages making 
statements about the non-transmigrating Self, have a pur¬ 
port of their own (without reference to any action), viz. 
in so far as they remove the erroneous opinion of the Self 
being liable to transmigration.—We reply that this might 


am of a different nature, it cannot be said that the knowledge of 
Brahman is enjoined for the purpose of final release, in the same 
way as sacrifices are enjoined for the purpose of obtaining the 
heavenly world and the like. 
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so if just as the mere bearing of the true nature of the 
rope dispels the fear caused by the imagined snake, so the 
mere hearing of the true nature of Brahman would dispel 
the erroneous notion of one's being subject to transmigration. 
But this is not the case; for we observe that even men to 
whom the true mature of Brahman has been stated continue 
to be affected by pleasure, pain, and the other qualities 
attaching to the transmigratory condition. Moreover, we 
see from the passage, B ru Up. II, 4) 5 > ‘The Self is to be 
heard, to be considered, to be reflected upon/ that con¬ 
sideration and reflection have to follow the mere hearing. 
From all this it results that the .rostra can be admitted as 
a means of knowing Brahman in so far only as the latter is 
connected with injunctions. 

To all this, we, the Veddntins, make the following 
reply:—The preceding reasoning is not valid, on account 
of the different nature of the fruits of actions on the one 
side, and of the knowledge of Brahman on the other side. 
The enquiry into those actions, whether of body, speech, or 
mind, which are known from Sruti and Smr/ti, and are 
comprised under the name ‘religious duty' (dharma), is 
carried on in the 6’aimini Sutra, which begins Avit.li the 
words ‘then therefore the enquiry into duty;’ the opposite 
of duty also (adharma), such as doing harm, &c., which is 
defined in the prohibitory injunctions, forms an object of 
enquiry to the end that it may be*avoided. The fruits of duty, 
which is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which 
are defined by original Vedic statements, are generally 
known to be sensible pleasure and pain, which make them¬ 
selves felt to body, speech, and mind only, are produced by 
the contact of the organs of sense with the objects, and 
affect all animate beings from Brahman’ down to a tuft of 
grass. Scripture, agreeing with ~ observation, states that 
there are differences in the degree of pleasure of all em¬ 
bodied creatures from men upward to Brahman. From 
those differences it is inferred that there are differences 
in the degrees of the merit acquired by actions in accord¬ 
ance with religious duty; therefrom again are inferred 
differences in degree between those qualified to perform 
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of religious duty. Those latter differences are more¬ 
over known to be affected by the desire of certain results 
(which entitles the man so desirous to perform certain 
religious acts), worldly possessions, and the like. It is 
further known from Scripture that those only who perform 
sacrifices proceed, in consequence of the pre-eminence of 
their knowledge and meditation, on the northern path (of 
the sun; Kh. Up. V, io, i), while mere minor offerings, 
works of public utility and alms, only lead through smoke 
and the other stages to the southern path. And that there 
also (viz. in the moon which is finally reached by those 
who have passed along the southern path) there are degrees 
T>f pleasure and the means of pleasure is understood from 
the passage ‘ Having dwelt there till their works are con¬ 
sumed.’ Analogously it is understood that the different 
degrees of pleasure which are enjoyed by the embodied 
creatures, from man downward to the inmates of hell and 
to immovable tilings, are the mere effects of religious merit 
as defined in Vedic injunctions. On the other hand, from 
the different degrees of pain endured by higher and lower 
embodied creatures, there is inferred difference of degree 
in its cause, viz. religious demerit as defined in the pro¬ 
hibitory injunctions, and in its agents. This difference in the 
degree of pain and pleasure, which has for its antecedent 
embodied existence, and for its cause the difference of de¬ 
gree of merit and demerit of animated beings, liable to 
faults such as ignorance and the like, is well known—from 
Sruti, Smrzti, and reasoning—to be non-eternal, of a fleeting, 
changing nature (saws&ra). The following text, for instance, 
‘As long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain 5 (K/t. Up. VIII, 12, 1), refers to the sa?/z- 
s&ra-state as described above. V&.Qmake.i 9 Jio»:iElg ( passage, 
on the other hand, 4 When he is free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him,’ which denies the 
touch of pain or pleasure, we learn that the unsmb.odied state 
called ‘ final release ’ (moksha) is declared not to be the 
effect of religious merit as defined by Vedic injunctions. 
For if it were the effect of merit: it would not be denied 
that it is subject to pain and pleasure. Should it be said 
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the very circumstance of its being* an unembodied state 
is the effect of merit, we reply that that cannot be, since 
Scripture declares that state to be naturally and originally 
an unembodied one. ‘The wise who knows the Sell as 
bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among changing 
things, as great and omnipresent does never grieve * (Ka. Up. 
II, 22): ‘He is without breath, without mind, pure’ (Mu. 
Up. II, i. 2); ‘That person is not attached to anything 1 
(B ri. Up, IV, 3, 15) 1 . All which passages establish the fact 
that so-called release differs from all the fruits of action, 
and is an eternally and essentially disembodied state. 
Among eternal things, some indeed may be ‘eternal, al¬ 
though changing’ (pari«&mirntya), viz. those, the idea of 
whose identity is not destroyed, although they may undergo 
changes; such, for instance, are earth and the other ele¬ 
ments in the opinion of those who maintain the eternity 
of the world, or the three gums in the opinion of the 
Sahkhyas. But this (rnoksha) is eternal in the true sense, 
i.e. eternal without undergoing any changes (kitfastha- 
nitya), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, 
absolutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self- 
luminous nature. That bodiless entity in fact, to which 
merit and demerit with their consequences and threefold 
time do not apply, is called release; a definition agreeing 
with scriptural passages, such as the following: ‘Different 
from merit and demerit, different from effect and cause, 
different from past and future’ (Ka. Up. I, 2 , 14)* It" ( ,,c * 
rnoksha) is, therefore, the same as Brahman in the enquiry 
into which we are at present engaged, if Brahman were 
represented as supplementary to certain actions, and re- 

1 The first passage shows that the Self is not joined to the gross 
body ; the second that it is not joined to the subtle body ; the third 
that is independent of either. 

9 Ananda Giri omits ‘ata/U His comment is: pmhag^i^dsA- 
vishayatvd/v’ £a dharinadyaspr/sh/atvaw brahma wo yuktam ityaha t 
tad iti I ata/j jabdapaMe dharm^idyaspar.ve karmaphalavailakshawyaw 
hetfrkr Aam,—The above translation follows Govindananda s first 
explanation. Tat kaivalyam brahmaiva kanuaphalavilaksha^atvad 
ity artha//. 
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were assumed to be the effect of those actions, it 
would be non-eternal, and would have to be considered 
merely as something holding a pre-eminent position among 
the described non-eternal fruits of actions with their various 
degrees. But that release is something eternal is acknow¬ 
ledged by whoever admits it at all, and the teaching con¬ 
cerning Brahman can therefore not be merely supplemen¬ 
tary to actions. 

There are, moreover, a number of scriptural passages 
which declare release to follow immediately on the cognition 
of Brahman, and which thus preclude the possibility of an 
effect intervening between the two; for instance, ■ He who 
knows Brahman becomes Brail than' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9 )J ‘ All 
his works perish when He has been beheld, who is the higher 
and the lower ■ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8 ); ‘ He who knows the bliss of 
Brahman fears nothing' (Taitt. Up. 11 , 9 ); ‘O Ganaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness’ (Bn. Up. IV, 2, 4); * I hat 
Brahman knew its Self only, saying, I am Brahman. Prom 
it all this sprang’ (Bn. Up. I, 4, to); ‘ What sorrow, what 
trouble can there be to him who beholds that unity ? ’ (Is. Up. 
7.) We must likewise quote the passage, Bn. lip. I, 4, i°> 
(■ .Seeing this the Azshi VAmadeva understood : 1 was Mann, 
I was the sun,') in order to exclude the idea of any action 
taking place between one’s seeing Brahman and becoming 
one with the universal Self; for that passage is analogous 
to the following one, ‘standing he sings,’ from which we 
understand that no action due to the same agent inter¬ 
venes between the standing and the singing. Other scrip¬ 
tural passages show that the removal of the obstacles 
which lie in the way of release is the only iruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman; so, for instance, ‘You indeed aie 
our father, you who carry us from our ignorance to the 
other shore ’ (Pr. Up. VI, 8 ); ‘I have heard from men like 
you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in 
grief.. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine ’ (A h. Up. VII, 
1,3); ‘To him after his faults had been rubbed out, the vener¬ 
able Sanatkumara showed the other side of darkness’ (Kh. 
Up. VII, 26, 2). The same is the purport of the Stitra, sup¬ 
ported by arguments, of (Gautama) A/rarya, ‘ Final release 
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Results from the successive removal of wrong knowledge, 
faults, activity, birth, pain, the removal of each later mem¬ 
ber of the series depending on the removal of the preceding 
member ’ (Ny&y. Su. I, I, a); and wrong knowledge itself is 
removed by the knowledge of one’s Self being one with 
the Self of Brahman. 

Nor i3 this knowledge of the Self being* one with Brahman 
a mere (fanciful) combination \ as is made use of, for instance, 
in the following passage, ‘ For the mind is endless, and the 
Vbvedev&s are endless, and ..he thereby gains the endless 
world ’ (B ru Up. Ill, i, 9)* ; nor is it an (in reality unfounded) 
ascription (superimposition) a , as in the passages, ‘Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,’ and ‘Aditya is Brahman, 
this is the doctrine’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 18, i ; 19, 1), where the 
contemplation as Brahman is superimposed on the mind, 
Aditya and so on; nor, again, is it (a figurative conception 
of identity) founded on the connection (of the things viewed 
as identical) with some special activity, as in the passage, 
* Air is indeed the absorber; breath is indeed the absorber 1 * 3 ’ 
{Kh. Up. IV, 3, .1 ; 3); nor is it a mere (ceremonial) purifi¬ 
cation of (the Self constituting a subordinate member) of 
an action (viz. the action of seeing, &c„ Brahman), in the 
same way as, for instance, the act of looking* at the sacri- 


1 SampaL Sampan namalpe vasumy filambane samanyena 
keha&n mahato vastuna^ sampadanam. Ananda Giri. 

a In which passage the mind, which may be called endless on 
account of the infinite number of modifications it undergoes, is 
identified with the Vkvedevas, which thereby constitute the chief 
object of the meditation ; the fruit of the meditation being immor¬ 
tality. The identity of the Self with Brahman, on the other hand, is 
real, not only meditatively imagined, on account of the attribute of 
intelligence being common to both. 

3 Adhy&sa/? rastrato»tasraiws taddhi/n Sampadi sampadyama- 
nasya pradhanyenanudhy&nam, adhyase tu alambanasyeti vh*eshaA. 
Ananda Giri. 

Air and breath each absorb certain things, and arc, therefore, 
designated by the same term * absorber/ Sevaw sa/wvargad/ish/ir 
vayau prfee dasajagataw ^agad danrayati vatha/ivatmani brim- 
hawakriyayilbrahmad/'/sh/iramrrtatvayaphal&yakalpat'a iti. Bhamali. 
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.. jraHnitter l . For if the knowledge of the identity of the 
Self and Brahman were understood in the way of combina¬ 
tion and the like, violence would be done thereby to the 
connection of the words whose object, in certain passages, it 
clearly is to intimate the fact of Brahman and the Self being 
really identical; so, for instance, in the following passages, 

‘ That art thou ’ (Kk Up. VI, 8, y)r I am Brahman’ (B ri. Up. 

I, 4, 10); ‘ This Self is Brahman ■ (Bn. Up. II, 5 * I 9)* And 

other texts which declare that the fruit of the cognition of 
Brahman is the cessation of Ignorance would be contradicted 
thereby; so, for instance, * The fetter of the heart is broken, 
all doubts are solved ’ (Mu. Up. II, 3 , H), Nor, finally, would it 
be possible, in that case, satisfactorily to explain the passages 
which speak of the individual Self becoming Brahman: 
such as ‘He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman’ 
(Mu. Up. Ill; 2, 9). Hence the knowledge of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self cannot be of the nature of figurative 
combination and the like. The knowledge of Brahman 
does, therefore, not depend on the active energy of man, but 
is analogous to the knowledge of those things which are the 
objects of perception, inference, and so on, and thus depends 
on the object of knowledge only. Of such a Brahman or 
its knowledge it is impossible to establish, by reasoning, 
any connection with actions. 

Nor, again, can we connect Brahman with acts by repre¬ 
senting it as the object of the action of knowing. Bor 
that it is not such is expressly declared in two passages, 
viz. ‘ It is different from the known and again above (i.e. 
different from) the unknown ’ (Ken. Up. I, 3 ) > 4 How 

should he know him by whom he knows all this? ifin. Up. 

II, 4 , J 3 -) In the same way Brahman is expressly declared 
lot to be the object of the act of devout meditation, viz. in 
the second half of the verse, Ken. Up. I, 5 i whose first half 


J The butter used in the upawruyS^a is ceremonially purified by 
the wife of the sacrificer looking at it; so, it might be said, the 
Self of him who meditates on Brahman (and who as kart; /--agent — 
stands in a subordinate ahga-relation to the karman of meditation) 
is merely purified by the cognition ot its being one with Brahman. 
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feclares it not. to be an object (of speech, mind, and so on), 
I hat which is not proclaimed by speech, by which speech 
is proclaimed, that only know to be Brahman, not that 
on which people devoutly meditate as this. 5 If it should 
be objected that if Brahman is not an object (of speech, 
mind, &c.) the J&stra can impossibly be its source, we refute 
this objection by the remark that the aim of the jfistra is 
to discard all distinctions fictitiously created by Nescience. 
1 he s'&stra s purport is not to represent Brahman definitely 
as this or that object,, its purpose is rather to show that 
Brahman as the eternal subject (pratyag&tmau, the inward 
Self) is never an object, and thereby to remove the dis¬ 
tinction of objects known, knowers, acts of knowledge, &c., 
which is fictitiously created by Nescience. Accordingly the 
Jastra says, ‘ By whom it .is not thought by him it is 
thought, by whom it is thought he does not know it; un¬ 
known by those who know it, it is known by those who do 
not. know it * (Ken. Up. II, 3); and 4 Thou couklst not see the 
seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the hearer of hearing, 
nor perceive the pereeiver of perception, nor know the 
knovver of knowledge (B ri, Up. Ill, 4, %). As thereby (i.e. 
by the knowledge derived from the j&stra) the imagination 
of the transitoriness of Release which is due to Nescience 
is discarded, and Release is shown to be of the nature of 
the eternally tree Self, it cannot be charged with the im¬ 
perfection of non-eternality. Those, on the other hand, who 
consider Release to be something to be effected properly 
maintain that it depends on the action of mind, speech, 
or body. So, likewise, those who consider it to be a mere 
modification. Non-eternality of Release is the certain 
consequence of these two opinions; for we observe in 
common life that things which are modifications, such as 
sour milk and the like, and things which, are effects, such 
as jars, &c., are non-eternal. Nor, again, can it be said 
that there is a dependence on action in consequence of 
(Brahman or Release) being something which is to be 
obtained 1 ; for as Brahman constitutes a person’s Self it is 


1 An hypothesis which might be proposed for the purpose of 
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bnie thing to be attained by that person. And even if 
Brahman were altogether different from a person’s Self 
still it would not be something to be obtained; for as it Is 
omnipresent it is part of Its nature that it is ever present to 
every one, just as the (all-pervading) ether is. Nor, again,' 
can it be maintained that Release is something to be cere¬ 
monially purified, and as such depends on an activity. 
For ceremonial purification (sawskara) results either from 
the accretion of some excellence or from the removal of 
some blemish. The former alternative does not apply to 
Release as it is of the nature of Brahman, to which no 
excellence can be added; nor, again, does the latter alter¬ 
native apply, since Release is of the nature of Brahman, 
which is eternally pure.-^But it might be said, Release 
might be a quality of the Self which is merely hidden and 
becomes manifest on the Self being purified by some 
action; just as the quality of clearness becomes manifest 
in a mirror when the mirror is cleaned by means of the 
action of rubbing,—This objection is invalid, we reply, 
because the Self cannot be the abode of any action. For 
an action cannot exist without modifying that in which it 
abides, - But if the Self were modified by an action its 
non-eternality would result therefrom, and texts such as 
the following, 4 unchangeable he is called/ would thus be 
stultified; an altogether unacceptable result. Hence it is 
impossible to assume that any action should abide in the 
Self. On the other hand, the Self cannot be purified by 
actions abiding in something else as it stands in no relation 
to that extraneous something. Nor will it avail to point 
out (as a quasi-analogous case) that the embodied Self 
(deliin, the individual soul) is purified by certain ritual 
actions which abide in the body, such as bathing, rinsing 
ones mouth, wearing the sacrificial thread, and the like. 
For what is purified by those actions is that Self merely 
which is joined to the body, i.e. the Self in so far as it is 
under the power of Nescience. For it is a matter of per- 


obviating the imputation to moksha of non-eternary which results 
from the two preceding hypotheses. 

[34] D 
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teptiun that bathing and similar actions stand in the 
relation of inherence to the body, and it is therefore only 
proper to conclude that by such actions only that some¬ 
thing is purified which is joined to the body, If a person 
thinks ! I am free from disease/ he predicates health of 
that entity only which is connected with and mistakenly 
identifies itself with the harmonious condition of matter 
(i.e. the body) resulting from appropriate medical treatment 
applied to the body (i.e. the l -1 ’ constituting the subject of 
predication is only the individual embodied Self). Analo¬ 
gously that I which predicates of itself, that it is purified by 
bathing and the like, is only the individual soul joined to 
the body,. For it is only this latter principle of egoity 
(aha»/kartrf), the object of the notion of the ego and the 
agent in all cognition, which accomplishes all actions and 
enjoys their results. Thus the mantras also declare, ‘One 
of them eats the sweet fruit the other looks on without 
eating’ (Mu. Up. Ill, I, i); and ‘When he is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people call 
him the Enjoyer ’ (Ka. Up. Ill, i, 4). Of Brahman, on the 
other hand, the two. following passages declare that it is 
incapable of receiving any accretion and eternally pure, 

‘ He is the one Gad, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one; free 
from qualities’ (Sv. Up. VI, 11); and ‘ He pervaded all, 
bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without muscles, pure, un¬ 
touched by evil ’ (If. Up. 8). But Release is nothing but 
being Brahman. Therefore Release is not something to be 
purified. And as nobody is able to show any other way in 
which Release could be connected with action, it is im¬ 
possible that it should stand in any, even the slightest, 
relation to any action, excepting knowledge. 

But, it will be said here, knowledge itself is an activity 
of the mind. By no means, we reply ; since the two are 
of different nature. An action is that which is enjoined as 
being independent of the nature of existing things and de¬ 
pendent on the energy of some person’s mind; compare, for 
instance, the following passages , 1 To whichever divinity the 
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IS made on that one let him meditate when about 
to say vashal ’ (Ait. Brahm. Ill, 8 ,,); and < Let him meditate 
m his mind on the sahdhyft.’ Meditation and reflection 
are indeed mental, but as they depend on the (meditating, 
person they may either be performed or not be per- 
formed or modified. Knowledge, on the other hand, is the 
result of the different means of (right) knowledge, and those 
have for their objects existing things ; knowledge can there- 
tore not be either made or not made or modified, but 
depends entirely on existing things, and not either on Vedic 
statements or on the mind of man. Although mental it 
thus widely differs from meditation and the like. 

The meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire 
which is founded on Kk. Up. V, 7,1 • 8, i, ‘ The fire is man, 
O uautama; the fire is woman, O Gautama,’ is on account 
of its being the result of a Vedic statement, merely an action 
and dependent on man ; that conception of fire, on the other 
hand, which- refers to the well-known (real) fire, is neither 
dependent on Vedic statements nor on man, but only on a 
real thing which is an object of perception; it is therefore 
knowledge and not an action. - The same remark applies to 
ail things which are the objects of the different means of 
right knowledge. This being thus that knowledge also 
which has the existent Brahman for its object Is not de¬ 
pendent on Vedic injunction. Hence, although imperative 
and similar forms referring to the knowledge of Brahman 
are '' ounc ^ ln t ^ le Vedic texts, yet they are ineffective because 
they refer to something which cannot be enjoined, just as the 
edge of a razor becomes blunt when it is applied to a stone, 
f or they have for their object something which can neither 
be endeavoured after nor avoided.—But what then, it will 
be asked, is the purport of those sentences which, at any 
rate, have the appearance of inj unctions; such as, ‘ The Self is 
to be seen, to be heard about ? ’—They have the purport, we 
reply, of diverting (men) from the objects of natural activity. 

/For; when a man acts intent on external things, and only 
anxious to attain the objects of his desire and to eschew 
the objects of his aversion, and does.not thereby reach the 
highest aim ol man although desirous of attaining it; such 
l> 2 
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him from the objects of 
natural activity and turn the stream of his thoughts on the 
inward (the highest) Self. That for him who is engaged 
in the enquiry into the Seif, the true nature of the Self is 
nothing either to be endeavoured after or to be avoided, 
we learn from texts such as the following: ‘This every¬ 
thing, all is that Self’ (B ru Up. II, 4, 6); 4 But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another, how should 
he know another, how should he know the knower ? 5 
(Bn, Up. IV, 5, 15); ‘This Self is Brahman’ (Bn*. Up. 
II, 5, 19). That the knowledge of Brahman refers to 
something which is not a tiling to be done, and therefore 
is not concerned either with the pursuit or the avoidance 
of any object, is the very thing we admit; for just that 
constitutes our glory, that as soon as we comprehend 
Brahman, all our duties come to an end and ail our work 
is over. Thus Xruti says , 4 If a man understands the Sell, 
saying, f{ I am he,” what could he wish or desire that he 
should pine after the body?’ (IVf. Up. IV, 4, 12.) And 
similarly Smrzti declares, 4 Having understood this the 
understanding man has done with all work, 0 Bharata’ 
(Bha. Gita XV, 20). Therefore Brahman is not represented 
as the object of injunctions. 

We now proceed to consider the doctrine of those who 
maintain that there is no part of the Veda which has the 
purport of making statements about mere existent things, 
and is not either an injunction or a prohibition, or supple¬ 
mentary to either. This opinion is erroneous, because the 
soul (purusha), which is the subject of the Upan!shads, does 
not constitute a complement to anything else. Of that soul 
Which is to be comprehended from the Upanishads only, 
which is non-transmigratory, Brahman, different in nature 
from the four classes of substances l , which forms a topic of 
its own and Is not a complement to anything else; of that 


1 Viz. things to be originated (for instance, gha/a m karoti), things 
to be obtained (gramas ga£££ati), things to be modified (suvaiwaw 
kunMm karoti), and things to be ceremonially purified (vnhm 
prokshati). 
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lit is impossible to say that it is not or is not apprehended; 
for the passage, ‘ That Self is to be described by No, no ! ’ 
(BrL Up. Ill, 9, 26) designates it as the Self, and that the 
Self is cannot be denied. The possible objection that 
there is no reason to maintain that the soul is known from 
the Upanishads only, since it is the object of self-conscious¬ 
ness, is refuted by the fact that the soul of which the 
Upanishads treat is merely the witness of that (i.e. of the 
object of self-consciousness, viz. the ^ivatman). ^Por neither 
from that part of the Veda which enjoins works nor from 
reasoning, anybody apprehends that soul which, different 
from the agent that is the object of self-consciousness, 
merely witnesses it; which is permanent in all (transitory) 
beings* uniform; one; eternally unchanging; the Self of 
everything. Hence it can neither be denied nor be repre¬ 
sented as the mere complementer injunctions; for of that 
very person who might deny it it is the Self. And as it is 
the Self of all, it can neither be striven after nor avoided. 
AH perishable things indeed perish, because they are mere 
modifications, up to (i.e. exclusive of) the soul. But the 
soul is imperishable 1 * , as there is no cause why it should 
perish ; and eternally unchanging, as there is no cause fol¬ 
ks undergoing any modification; hence it is in its essence 
eternally pure and free. And from passages, such as 
£ Beyond the soul there is nothing; this Is the goal, the 
highest road’ (Ka, Up. I, 3, 11), and ‘That soul, taught in 
the Upanishads, f ask thee 5 (Brz. Up. Ill, 9, 36), it appears 
that the attribute of resting on the Upanishads is properly 
given to the soul, as it constitutes their chief topic. To 
say, therefore, that there is no portion of the Veda referring 
to existing things, is a mere bold assertion. 

With regard to the quotations made of the views of men 
acquainted with the purport of the .Sastra (who alone were 
stated to have declared that the Veda treats of actions) it is 
to be understood that they, having to do with the enquiry 
into duty, refer to that part of the Sastra which consists of 

1 Whence it follows that it is not something to be avoided like 

transitory things. 
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.^^jmjunctions and prohibitions. With regard to the other 
passage quoted ('* as action is the purport of the Veda, what¬ 
ever does not refer to action is purportless ’) we remark 
that if that passage were taken in an absolutely strict sense 
(when it would mean that only those words which denote 
action have a meaning), it would follow that all information 
about existent things is meaningless 1 /' If on the other 
hand, the Veda—in addition to the injunctions of activity and 
cessation of activity- does give information about existent 
things as being subservient to some action to be accom¬ 
plished, why then should it not give information also about 
the existent eternally unchangeable Self? For an existent 
thing, about which information is given, does not become 
an act (through being stated to be subservient to an act).— 
But, it will be said, although existent things are not acts, yet, 
as they are instrumental to action, the information given 
about such things is merely subservient to action. This, 
we reply, does not matter ; for although the information 
may be subservient to action, the things themselves about 
which information is given are already intimated thereby as 
things which have the power of bringing about certain 
actions. Their final end (prayq^ana) indeed may be sub¬ 
serviency to some action, but thereby they do not cease 
to be, in the information given about them, intimated in 
themselves,—Well, and if they are thus intimated, what is 
gained thereby for your purpose 2 ? We reply that the 
information about the Self which is an existing thing not 
comprehended from other sources, is of the same nature 
(as the information about other existent things); for by 
the comprehension of the Self a stop is put to all false 
knowledge, which is the cause of transmigration, and thus a 


1 That, for instance, in the passage ‘he is to sacrifice with Soma/ 
the word ' soma/ which does not denote an action, is devoid of sense. 

2 I.e. for the purpose of showing that the passages conveying 
information about Brahman as such are justified. You have (the 
objector maintains) proved hitherto only that passages containing 
information about existent things are admissible, if those things 
have a purpose; but how does all this apply to the information 
about Brahman of which no purpose has been established? 
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is established which renders the passages relative 
to Brahman equal to those passages which give information 
about things instrumental to actions. Moreover, there are 
found (even in that part of the Veda which treats of actions) 
such passages as ‘a Br&hmawa is not to be killed/which 
teach abstinence from certain actions. Now abstinence from 
action, is neither action nor instrumental to action. If, 
therefore, the tenet that all those passages which do not 
express action are devoid of purport were insisted on, it 
would follow that all such passages as the one. quoted, which 
teach abstinence from action, are devoid of purport-—a con¬ 
sequence which is of course unacceptable. * Nor, again, can 
the connexion in which the word "not* stands with the 
action expressed by the verb ‘ is to be killed ’—which action 
is naturally established 1 —-be used as a reason for assuming 
that c not ’ denotes an action non-establishcd elsewhere 2 , 
different from the state of mere passivity implied in the 
abstinence from the act of killing. For the peculiar function 
of the particle ‘not’ is to intimate the idea of the non¬ 
existence of that with which it is connected, and the concep¬ 
tion of the non-existence (of something to be done) is the 
cause of the state of passivity. (Nor can it be objected 
that, as soon as that momentary idea has passed away, the 
state of passivity will again make room tor activity; for) 
that idea itself passes away (only after having completely 
destroyed the natural impulse prompting to the murder of 
a Br&hmawa* &c.\ just as a fire is extinguished only after 
having completely consumed its fuel. Hence we are of 
opinion that the aim of prohibitory passages, such as ‘a 
Brahma^a is not to be killed/ is a merely passive state, 
consisting in the abstinence from some possible action; 
excepting some special cases, such as the so-called Pra^dpati- 
vow, &c. 3 Hence the charge of want of purpose is to be 


1 It is * naturally established’ because it has natural motives--- 
not dependent on the injunctions of the Veda, viz. passion and 
the like. 

2 Elsewhere, l e. outside the Veda. 

9 The above discussion of the prohibitory passages of the Veda 
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tmsidered as referring (not to the Veddnta-passages, but 
only) to such statements about existent tilings as are of the 
nature of legends and the like, and do hot serve any purpose 
of man. 

The allegation that a mere statement about an actually 
existent thing not connected with an injunction of some¬ 
thing to be done, is purposeless (as, for instance, the state¬ 
ment that the earth contains seven civipas) has already 
been refuted on the ground that a purpose is seen to exist 
in some such statements, as, for instance, ‘ this is not a 
snake, but a rope.---But how about the objection raised 
above that the information about Brahman cannot be held 
to have a purpose in the same way as the statement about 
a rope has one/ because a man even after having heard 
about Brahman continues to belong to this transmigratory 


is of a very scholastic nature, and various clauses in it are differently 
interpreted by the different commentators. .Sankara endeavours to 
fortify his doctrine, that not all parts of the Veda refer to action by 
an appeal to prohibitory passages which do not enjoin action but 
abstinence from action. The legitimacy of this appeal might be 
contested on the ground that a prohibitory passage also, (as, for 
instance, 'a Br&hma/za is not to be killed/) can be explained as 
enjoining a positive action, viz. some action opposed in nature to 
the one forbidden, so that the quoted passage might be interpreted 
to mean ‘ a determination, &c. of not killing a IMhmawa is to be 
formed ;' just as we understand something positive by the expression 
‘a non-Brahmawa/ viz. some man who is a kshattriya or something 
else. To this the answer is that, wherever we can, we must at¬ 
tribute to the word ‘not' its primary sense which is the absolute 
negation of the word to which it is joined ; so that passages where 
it is joined to words denoting action must be considered to have 
for their purport the entire absence of action. Special cases only 
are excepted, as the one alluded to in the text wheie certain pro¬ 
hibited actions are enumerated under the heading of vows; for as 
a vow is considered as something positive, the non-doing of some 
. particular action must there be understood as intimating the per¬ 
formance of sprue action of an opposite nature. The question as 
to the various meanings of the particle c not ’ is discussed in all 
treatises on the Purva Mimawsfi; see, for instance, Arthasarngraha, 
translation, p. 39 ff. 
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—We reply as follows: It is impossible to show 
that a man >vho has once understood Brahman to be the 
Self, belongs to the transrnigratory world in the same sense 
as he did before, because that would be contrary to the 
fact of his being Brahman. 'Bor we indeed observe that 
a person who imagines the body, and so on, to consti¬ 
tute the Self, is subject to fear and pain, but we have no 
right to assume that the same person after having, by 
means of the Veda, comprehended Brahman to be the 
Self, and thus having got over his former imaginings, will 
still in the same manner be subject to pain and fear whose 
cause is wrong knowledge. In the same way we see that a 
rich householder, puffed up by the conceit of his wealth, 
is grieved when his possessions are taken from him; but we 
do not see that the loss of his wealth equally grieves him 
after he has once retired from the world and put off the 
conceit of his riches. And, again, we see that a person 
possessing a pair of beautiful earrings derives pleasure 
from the proud conceit of ownership ; but after he has 
lost the earrings and the conceit established thereon, the 
pleasure derived from them vanishes. Ihus .Sruti also 
declares, 8 When he is free from the body, then neither 
pleasure nor pain touches him * (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 1). If it 
should be objected that the condition of being free from 
the body follows oil death only, we demur, since the cause 
of man being joined to the body is wrong knowledge. For 
it is not possible to establish the state of embodiedness upon 
anything else but wrong knowledge. And that the state 
of disembodiedness is eternal on account of its not having 
actions for its cause, we have already explained. The ob¬ 
jection again, that embodiedness is caused by the merit and 
demerit effected by the Self (and therefore real), we refute 
by remarking that as the (reality of the) conjunction oi the 
Self with the body is itself not established, the circumstance 
of merit and, demerit being due to the action of the Self is 
likewise not established; for (if we should try to get over 
this difficulty by representing the Selfs embodiedness as 
caused by merit and demerit) we should commit the logical 
fault of making embodiedness dependent on merit and de- 
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tin merit and demerit on embodiedness. And 
the assumption of an endless retrogressive chain (of em¬ 
bodied states and merit and demerit) would be no better than 
a chain of blind men (who are unable to lead one another). 
Moreover, the Self can impossibly become an agent, as it 
cannot enter into intimate relation to actions. If it should 
be said that the Self may be considered as an agent in the 
same way as kings and other great people are (who without 
acting themselves make others act) by their mere presence, 
we deny the appositeness of this instance; for kings may 
become agents through their relation to servants whom they 
procure by giving them wages, &c,, while it is impossible to 
imagine anything, analogous to money, which could be the 
cause of a connexion between the Self as lord and the 
body, and so on (as servants). Wrong imagination, on the 
other hand, (of the individual Self, considering itself to be 
joined to the body,) is a manifest reason of the connexion of 
the two (which is not based on any assumption), I id- ex¬ 
plains also in how far the Soli can be considered as the agent 
in sacrifices and similar acts 1 . Here it is objected that the 
Selfs imagination as to the body, arid so on, belonging to 
itself is not false, but is to be understood in a derived 
(figurative) sense. This objection we invalidate by the 
remark that the distinction of derived and primary senses 
of words is known to be applicable only where an actual 
difference of things is known to exist. We are, for instance, 
acquainted with a certain species of animals having a mane, 
and so on, which is the exclusive primary object of the idea 
and word ‘ lion,’ and we are likewise acquainted with per¬ 
sons possessing in an eminent degree certain leonine quali¬ 
ties, such as fierceness, courage, &c.; here, a well settled 
difference of objects existing, the idea and the name ‘ lion 
are applied to those persons in a derived or figurative sense. 
In those cases, however, where the difference of the objects 
is not well established, the transfer of the conception and 


1 The Self is the agent in a sacrifice, &c. only in so far as it 
imagines itself to be joined to a body ; which imagination is finally 
removed by the cognition of Brahman. 
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of the one to the other is not figurative, but simply 
founded on error. Such is, for instance, the case of a man 
who at the time of twilight does not discern that the object, 
before him is a post, and applies to it the conception and 
designation of a man; such is likewise the case ot the con¬ 
ception and designation of silver being applied to a shell of 
mother-of-pearl somehow mistaken for silver. How then 
can it be maintained that the application of the word and the 
conception of the Ego to the body, &c. which application 
is due to the non-discrimination of the Self and the Not- 
Self, is figurative (rather than simply false) ? considering 
that even learned men who know the difference of the 
Self and the Not-Self confound the words and ideas just 
as common shepherds and goatherds do. 

As therefore the application of the conception of the 
Ego to the body on the part of those who affirm the 
existence of a Self different from the body is simply false, 
not figurative, it follows that the embodiedness of the Self 
is (not real but) caused by wrong conception, and hence 
that the person who has reached true knowledge is free 
from his body even while still alive. The same is declared 
in the vSmti passages concerning him who knows Brahman : 


< And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead and 


cast away, 


_ thus lies this body ; but that disembodied 

immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light ’ (B ru Up, 
IV, 4, 7); and ‘With eyes he is without eyes as it were, 
with ears without ears as it were, with speech without 
speech as it were, with a mind without mind as it were, 
with vital airs without vital airs as it were. Snif/ti also, 
in the passage where the characteristic marks are enume¬ 
rated of one whose mind is steady (Bha. Git A II, 54 ) > 
declares that he who knows is no longer connected with 
action of any kind. Therefore the man who has once com¬ 
prehended Brahman to be the Self, does not belong to this 
transmigratory world as he did before. He, on the othei 
hand, who still' belongs to this transmigrate^ world as 
before, has not comprehended Brahman to be the; oelf. 
Thus there remain no unsolved contradictions. 

With reference- again to the assertion that Brahman is not 
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y determined tn its own nature, but stands in a comple¬ 
mentary relation to injunctions, because the hearing about 
Brahman is to be followed by consideration and reflection, 
we remark that consideration and reflection are themselves 
merely subservient to the comprehension of Brahman. If 
Brahman, after having been comprehended, stood in a 
subordinate relation to some injunctions, it might be 
said to be merely supplementary. But this is not the case, 
since consideration and reflection no less than hearing are 
subservient to comprehension. • It follows that the .$&stra 
cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so far 
as it is connected with injunctions, and the doctrine that 
on account of the uniform meaning of the Vedanta-texts, 
an independent Brahman is to be admitted, is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is room for beginning the new 
oastra indicated in the first Stitra, ‘Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman.’ If, on the other hand, the Vedanta- 
texts were connected with injunctions, a new .Sastra would 
either not be begun at all, since the 5&stra concerned with 
injunctions has already been introduced by means of the 
first Sfttra of the Piirva Mtmawsa, ‘Then therefore the 
enquiry into duty; ’ or if it were begun it would be intro¬ 
duced as follows: ‘Then therefore the enquiry into the 
remaining duties;’ just as a new portion of the Furva 
Mimawsd Sfitras is Introduced with the words, ‘Then 
therefore the enquiry into what subserves the purpose of 
the sacrifice, and what subserves the purpose of man ? (PD. 
Mi. Sft. IV, x, i). But as the comprehension of the unity 
of Brahman and the Self has not been propounded (in 
the previous $& stra), it is quite appropriate that a new 
.Sastra, whose subject is Brahman, should be entered upon. 
Hence all injunctions and all other means of knowledge 
end with the cognition expressed in the words, ‘I am Brah¬ 
man ; * for as soon as there supervenes the comprehension 
of the non-dual Self, which is not either something to be 
eschewed or something to be appropriated, all objects and 
knowing agents vanish, and hence there can no longer be 
means of proof. In accordance with this, they (i.e. men 
knowing Brahman) have made the following declaration :— 
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tti there lias arisen (in a man’s mind) the knowledge, 
“I am that which is, Brahman is my Self,” and when, 
owing to the sublation of the conceptions of body, relatives, 
and the like, the (imagination of) the figurative and the false 
Self has come to an end 1 ; how should then the effect 2 (of 
that wrong imagination) exist any longer ? As long as 
the knowledge of the Self which Scripture tells us to search 
after, has not arisen, so long the Self is knowing subject ; 
but that same subject is that which is searched after, viz, 
(the highest Self) free from all evil and blemish. Just as 
the idea of the Self being the body Is assumed as valid (in 
ordinary life), so all the ordinary sources of knowledge 
(perception and the like) are valid only until the one Self 
is ascertained.’ ”* *V* 

(Herewith the section comprising the four Sfitras Is 
finished * * * * 8 .) 

So far it has been declared that the Vedanta-passages, 
whose purport Is the comprehension of Brahman being the 
Self, and which have their object therein, refer exclusively 
to Brahman without any reference to actions. And it has 
further been shown that Brahman is the omniscient omni¬ 
potent cause of the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of 
the world. But now the Saukhyas and others being of 
opinion that an existent substance is to be known through 
other means of proof (not through the Veda) infer different 
causes, such as the pradh&na and the like, and there¬ 
upon interpret the Ved&nta-passages as referring to the 
latter. All the Vedanta-passages, they maintain, which 
treat of the creation of the world distinctly point out that 
the cause (of the world) has to be concluded from the 
effect by inference; and the cause which is to be inferred 
is the connexion of the pradhdna with the souls (purusha). 
The followers of Kawdda again infer from the very same 


1 The figurative Self, i.e. the imagination that wife, children, 

possessions, and the like are a man’s Self; the false Self, i.e. the 

imagination that the Self acts, suffers, enjoys. &c. 

v I.e, the apparent world with all its distinctions. 

8 The words in parentheses are not found in the best manuscripts. 
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ages that the Lord is the efficient cause of tfie 
world while the atoms are its material cause. And thus 
other argumeiitators also taking their stand on passages 
apparently favouring their views and on fallacious argu¬ 
ments raise various objections. For this reason the teacher 
(Vyasa)—thoroughly acquainted as he is with words, pas¬ 
sages, and means of proof—proceeds to state as prim 4 facie 
views, and afterwards to refute, all those opinions founded 
on deceptive passages and fallacious arguments. Thereby 
he at the same time proves indirectly that what the Ved&nta- 
texts aim at is the comprehension of Brahman. 

The Sdhkhyas who opine that the non-intelligent pra- 
dfa&na consisting of three constituent elements (gu/'\*i) is the 
cause of the world argue as follows. The VedcUita-passages 
which you have declared to intimate that the all-knowing 
all-powerful Brahman is the cause of the world can be 
Consistently interpreted also on the doctrine of the pra- 
dhana being the general cause* Omnipotence (more liter¬ 
ally: the possession of all powers) can be ascribed to the 
praclhana in so far as it has all its effects for its objects. All- 
knowingness also can be ascribed to it, viz. in the following 
manner. What you think to be knowledge is in reality 
an. attribute of the gu//a of Goodness l , according to the 
Smnti passage 1 from Goodness springs knowledge ’ (Bha. 
Gita XIV, 17), By means of this attribute of Goodness, 
viz. knowledge, certain men endowed with organs which 
are effects (of the pradh&na) are known as all-knowing 
Yogins; for omniscience is acknowledged to be connected 
with the very highest degree of f Goodness.’ Now to the 
soul (purusha) which is isolated, destitute of effected organs, 
Consisting of pure (undifferenced) intelligence it is quite 
impossible to ascribe either all-knowingness or limited 
knowledge; the pradhana, on the other hand, because 
consisting of the three gu/jas, comprises also in its pra- 
clhana state the element of Goodness which is the cause 
of all-knowingness. The Vedctnta-passages therefore in 


1 The most exalted of the three constituent elements whose 
state of equipoise constitutes the pradbana. 
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^ ived (figurative) sense ascribe all-knowingness to the 
adliana, although it is in itself non-intelligent. Moreover 
you (the Vcd&ntift) also who assume an all-knowing Brah¬ 
man can ascribe to it all-knowingness in so far only as that 
term means capacity for all knowledge. For Brahman 
cannot always be actually engaged in the cognition of 
everything; for from this there would follow the absolute 
permanency of his cognition, and this would involve a want 
of independence on Brahman’s part with regard to the 
activity of knowing. And if you should propose to con¬ 
sider Brahman’s cognition as non-permanent it would follow 
that with the cessation of the cognition Brahman itself 
would cease. Therefore all-knowingness is possible only 
in the sense of capacity for all knowledge. Moreover you 
assume that previously to the origination of the world 
Brahman is without any instruments of action. But with¬ 
out the body, the senses, &c. which are the instruments 
of knowledge, cognition cannot take place in any being. 
And further it must be noted that the pradhdna, as con¬ 
sisting of various elements, is capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fications, and may therefore act as a (material) cause like 
clay and other substances; while the uncompounded 
.homogeneous Brahman is unable to do so. 

1 0 these conclusions he (Vyasa) replies in the following 
Sfitra. 


5, On account of seeing (i.e. thinking being 
attributed in the (Jpanishads to the cause of the 
world; the pradhdna) is not (to be identified with 
the cause indicated by the Upanishads; for) it is 
not founded on Scripture, 

It is impossible to find room in the Vedanta-texts for 
the non-intelligent pradhAna, the fiction of the S 4 nkhyas; 
because it .is not founded on Scripture. How so? Because 
the quality of seeing, L e. thinking, is In Scripture ascribed 
to the cause. For the passage, K/t, Up. VI, a, (which 
begins: ‘Being only, my dear, this was in the beginning, 
one only, without a second/ and goes on, ‘ It thought (saw), 
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I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth ft re/ 
eel arcs that this world differentiated by name and form, 
which is there denoted by the word * this/ was before 
its origination identical with the Self of that which is and 
that the principle denoted by the term /the being’ (or 
‘that which is’) sent forth fire and the other dements after 
having thought. The following passage also '(* Verily in the 
beginning all this was Self, one only; there was nothing 
else blinking whatsoever. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds? He sent forth these worlds/ Ait. Ar. II, 4, j, 3) de¬ 
clares the creation to have had thought for its antecedent. 
In another passage also (Pr. Up. VI, 3) it is said of the person 
of sixteen parts, ‘ He thought, &c. He sent forth Pnum.' 
By ‘seeing' (i.e. the verb ‘seeing 5 exhibited in the Shtra) 
is not meant that particular verb only, but any verbs which 
have a cognate sense; just as the verb *tp sacrifice’ is 
used to denote any kind of offering. Therefore other 
passages also whose purport it is to intimate that an all¬ 
knowing Lord is the cause of the world are to be quoted 
here, as, for instance, Mu. Up. I, 1, 9, ‘From him who 
perceives all and who knows all, whose brooding consists 
of knowledge, from him is born that Brahman, name and 
form and food/ 

The argumentation of the Sdnkhyas that the pradhdna 
may be called all-knowing on account of knowledge con¬ 
stituting an attribute of the guna Goodness is inadmissible. 
For as in the pradhAna-condition the three gu//as are in a state 
of equipoise, knowledge which is a quality of Goodness only 
is not possible 1 . Nor can we admit the explanation that the 
pradhdna is all-knowing because endowed with the capacity 
for all knowledge. For if, in the condition of equipoise of 
the gu/zas, wc term the pradhfina all-knowing with reference 
to the power of knowledge residing in Goodness, we must 
likewise term it little-knowing, with reference to the power 
impeding knowledge which resides in Passion and Dark- 


1 Knowledge can arise only where Goodness is predominant, 
not where the three qualities mutually counterbalance one an¬ 
other. 
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Moreover a modification of Goodness which is not 
connected with a witnessing (observing) principle (sflkshin) 
is not called knowledge, and the non-intelligent pradhAna 
is destitute of such a principle. It is therefore impossible 
to ascribe to the pradhlna ail-knowingness. ^The case 
of the Yogins finally does not apply to the point under 
Consideration; for as they possess intelligence, they may 
owing to an excess of Goodness in their nature, rise to 
omn 1 science ‘.—Well then (say those Sdnkhyas who believe 
m the existence of a Lord) let us assume that the pradhdna 
possesses the quality of knowledge owing to the witnessing 
principle (the Lord), just as the quality of burning is im¬ 
parted to an iron ball by fire.—No, we reply ; for if this 
were so, it would be more reasonable to assume that that 
which is the cause of the pradhdna having the quality of 
thought i.e. the all-knowing primary Brahman itself is 
the cause of the world. 

The objection that to Brahman also all-knowingness -in 
its primary sense cannot be ascribed because, if the activity 
of cognition were permanent, Brahman could not be con- 
sidered as independent with regard to it, we refute as 
follows. In what way, we ask the Stthkhya, is Brah¬ 
man’s _ all-knowingness interfered with by a permanent 
cogmtional activity? To maintain that he, who possesses 
eternal knowledge capable to throw light on all objects, 
is not all-knowing, is contradictory. If his knowledge were 
considered non-permanent, he would know sometimes, and 
sometimes he would not know; from which it would 
follow indeed that he is not all-knowing. This fault 
is however avoided if we admit Brahman’s knowledge 
to be permanent.—But, it may be objected, on this 
latter alternative the’ knower cannot be designated as 
independent with reference to the act of knowing.—Why 
not? we reply ; the sun also, although his heat and light 
are permanent, is nevertheless designated as independent 


The excess of Sattva in the Yogin would not enable him to rise 
to omniscience it he did not possess an intelligent principle in- 
dependent of Sattva. A 
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when we say, ‘he burns, he gives light 1 * * * .’—But, it will 
again be objected, vve say that the sun burns or gives 
light when he stands in. relation to some object to be 
heated or illuminated; Brahman, on the other hand, stands, 
before the creation of the world, in no relation to any object 
of knowledge. The cases are therefore not parallel.—This 
objection too, we reply, is hot valid ; for as a matter of fact 
we speak of the Sun as an agent, saying * the sun shines/ 
even without reference to any object illuminated by him, 
and hence Brahman also may be spoken of as an agent, 
in such passages as fit thought/ &c., even without reference 
to any object of knowledge,. ^ If, however, an object is 
supposed to be required (‘knowing’ being a transitive 
verb while * shining 5 is intransitive), the texts ascribing 
thought to Brahman will fit; all the better*—What then is 
that object to which the knowledge of the Lord can refer 
previously to the origin of the world?—Name and form, we 
reply, which can be defined neither as being identical with 
Brahman nor as different from it, unevolved but about to 
be evolved. For jf, as the adherents of the Yoga-^astra 
assume, the Yogins have a perceptive knowledge of the 
past and the future through the favour of the Lord; in 
what terms shall we have to speak of the eternal cognition 
of the ever pure Lord himself, whose objects are the 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the world! ” The 
objection that Brahman, previously to the origin of the 
world, is not able to think because it is not connected with 
a body, &c. does not apply; for Brahman, whose nature is 
eternal cognition—as the sun’s nature is eternal luminous- 


1 Arianda Girt comments as follows: paroklanupapattim ni- 
rasitura pnjMati idamiti. Praknlyarthabh&vat p ra tyay&rt h abb a v ad 
vti brabma»o sarva^tfateti pr&mam eva pr&ka/ayati katham iti. Pra- 
thama rn pratyaha yasyeti. Uktaw vyidirekadv&ra vivrzVoii anityatve 
hfti. Dvitiyajw jahkate ^jvaneti. Svato nityasy&pi £«dnasya tatta- 

darthd vaX'Mi nn asv a karyatvat tatra svatantryam pratyayariho brah¬ 

ma#^ sidhyatity dba.—The knowledge of Brahman is eternal, and 

in so far Brahman is not independent with regard to it, but it is in¬ 
dependent with regard to each particular act of knowledge; the 

verbal affix in 1 ^aiiiti : indicating the particularity of the act. 
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impossibly stand in need of any instruments of 
knowledge. The transmigrating soul (sa>wsarin) indeed, 
which is under the sway of Nescience, &c.> may require a 
body in order that knowledge may arise in it; but not so 
the Lord, who is free from all impediments of knowledge. 
The two following Mantras also declare that the Lord does 
not require a body, and that his knowledge is without any 
obstructions. ‘There is no effect and no instrument known 
of him, no one is seen like unto him or better ; his high power 
is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as knowledge 
and force.’ * Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, 
he sees without eyes, he hears without ears. He knows 
what can be known, but no one knows him ; they call him 
the first, the great person* ( 5 v. Up. VI, 8 ; III, 19). 

But, to raise a new objection, there exists no trans¬ 
migrating soul different from the Lord and obstructed By 
impediments of knowledge: for Truti expressly declares 
that 4 there is no other seer but he; there is no other 
knower but he’ (IVz. Up. Ill, 7, 23). How then can it be 
said that the origination of knowledge in the transmigrating 
soul depends on a body, while it does not do so in the case 
of the Lord ?—True, wc reply. There is in reality no 
transmigrating soul different from the Lord. Still the 
connexion (of the Lord) with limiting adjuncts, consisting 
of bodies and so on, is assumed, just as we assume the ether 
to enter into connexion with divers limiting adjuncts such 
as jars, pots, caves, and the like, And just as in con¬ 
sequence: of connexion of the latter kind such conceptions 
and terms as 5 the hollow (space) of a jar/ &c. are generally 
current, although the space inside a jar is not really 
different from universal space, and just as in consequence’ 
thereof there generally prevails the false notion that there 
are different spaces such as the space of a jar and so on; 
so there prevails likewise the false notion that the Lord 
and the transmigrating soul are different; a notion due to 
the non-discrimination of the (unreal) connexion of the soul 
with the limiting conditions, consisting of the body and so 
on. That the Self, although in reality the only existence, 
imparts the quality of Selfhood to bodies and the like 
E 2 
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ich are Noi-Self is a matter of observation, and is due 


to mere wrong conception, 
antecedent wrong conception, 


which depends in its turn on 
And the consequence of the 


like clay and similar substances, 
cause while the iincompounded 


soul thus involving itself in the transmigratory state is that 
its thought depends on a body and the like. 

The averment that the pradhana, because consisting of 
several elements, can, 
occupy the place of a 
Brahman cannot do so, is refuted by the fact of the pra¬ 
dii ana not basing on Scripture. That, moreover, it is possible 
to establish by argumentation the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the pradhana and similar principles, the Siitraktira 
will set forth in the second Adh'y&ya (II, r, 4, &c.). 

Here the Sahkhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The difficulty started by you, he says, viz. that the nan- 
intelligent pradh-Sna cannot be the cause of the world, 
because thought is ascribed to the latter in the sacred 
texts, can be got over in another way also, viz. on the 
ground that noil-intelligent things are sometimes figura¬ 
tively spoken of as intelligent beings. We observe, for 
instance, that people say of a river-bank about to fall, c the 
bank is inclined to fall (pipati’shati)/ and thus speak of a 
lion-intelligent bank as if it possessed intelligence. So the 
pradh&na also, although non-intelligent, may, when about 
to create, be figuratively spoken of as thinking. Just as in 
ordinary life some intelligent person after having bathed, 
and dined, and formed the purpose of driving in the after¬ 
noon to his village, necessarily acts according to his 
purpose, so the pradhana also acts by the necessity of its 
own nature, when transforming itself into the so-called great 
principle and the subsequent forms of evolution; it may 
therefore figuratively be spoken of as intelligent.--But what 
reason have you for setting aside the primary meaning of 
the word ‘thought’ and for taking it in a figurative sense? 
—The observation, the Sankhya replies, that fire and water 
also are figuratively spoken of as intelligent beings in the 
two following scriptural passages, ‘ That fire thought; that 
water thought ’ (Kh. Up. VI, z, 3 ; 4). We therefrom con¬ 
clude that thought is to be taken in a figurative sense there 
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where Being (Sat) is the agent, because it is mentioned 
in a chapter where (thought) is generally taken in a figura¬ 
tive sense K 

To this argumentation of the Sankhya the next Sfttra 
replies: 

6 . If it is said that (the word ‘seeing’) has a 
figurative meaning, we deny that, on account of the 
word Self (being applied to the cause of the world). 

\ our assertion that the term ' Being' denotes the non- 
intelligent pradhana, and that thought is ascribed to it in a 
figurative sense only, as it is to fire and water, is untenable. 
Why so? On account of the term ‘Self.' For the passage 
Kk. Up, VI, 2, which begins ‘Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning,' after having related the creation of 
^ re ’, wai;e b and earth (‘it: thought/ &c.; ' it sent forth fire/ 
&€.)/ goes on—denoting the thinking principle of which the 
whole chapter treats, and likewise fire, water, and earth, by 
the term * divinities'—as follows, ‘That divinity thought: 
i inc now enter those three divinities.-with this living Self 
feivu Stnian) and evolve names and forms.’ If we assumed that 
itl this passage the noil-intelligent pradMna is figuratively 
spoken of as thinking, we should also have to assume that 
the sarrie P rrt dhana—as once constituting the subject-matter 
of chapler is referred to by the term 4 that divinity.' 
Bet in that case the divinity would not speak of the ^iva 
as ‘Seli. for by the term ‘Qva' we must understand, 
according to the received meaffthg and the etymology of 
the word, the, intelligent (principle) which rules over the 
body and sustains the vital airs. How could such a 
principle be the Self of the non-intelligent pradhana ? By 
c Self''we understand (a being's) own nature, and it is clear 
that the intelligent 6’iva cannot constitute the nature of 
the nou-intelligent pradhana. If, on the other hand, we 
refer the whole chapter to the intelligent Brahman, to 

' In the second Khaftria of the sixth PntplMaka of the Kh. Up. 

‘ aiksi,ata is twice used in a figurative sense (with regard to fire 
and water); it is therefore to be understood figuratively in the 
third passage also where it occurs. 
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its primary sense belongs, the use ol the 
word*Self’ with reference to the 61 va is quite adequate. 
Then again there is the other passage, f That which is that 
subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
true. It is the Self. That art thou, O SVetaketu (Ah. Up, 
VI, 8, 7, &c.). Here the clause * It is the Self* designates 
the Being of which the entire chapter treats, viz. the subtle 
Self, b}'" the word c Self/ and the concluding clause,‘that 
art thou, O Svetaketu/ declares the intelligent 5vetaketu 
to be of the nature of the Self. Fire and water, on the 
other hand, are iron-intelligent, since they are objects (of 
the mind), and since they are declared to be implicated in 
the evolution of names and lorms. And as at the same 
time there is no reason for ascribing to them thought in its 
primary sense-—while the employment ot the word ‘ Self 
furnishes such a reason with reference to the Sat—the 
thought attributed to them must be explained in a figura¬ 
tive sense, like the inclination of the river-bank. Moreover, 
the thinking on the part of fire and water is to be under¬ 
stood as dependent on their being ruled over by the Sat. 
On the other hand, the thought of the Sat is, on account of 
the word ‘Self/ not to be understood in a figurative sense 1 . 

Here the S&hkhya comas forward with a new objection. 
The word ‘ Self/ he, says, may be applied to the pradh&na, 
although unintelligent, because it is sometimes figuratively 
used in the sense of 'that which effects all purposes^ of 
another; * as, for instance, a king applies the Word ‘ Self* to 
some servant who carries out all the king’s intentions, ‘ Bha- 
drasena is my (other) Self.' For the pradMna, which effects 
the enjoyment and the emancipation of the soul, selves the 
latter in the same way as a minister selves his king in the 
affairs of peace and war. Or else, it may be said, the one 
word ‘ Self" may refer to non-intelligent things as well as 
to intelligent beings, as we see that such expressions as 
‘ the Self of the elements, 5 * the Self of the senses/ are made 
use of, and as the one word ‘ light (^yotis) de notes a certain 

~ i So that, on this latter explanation, it is unnecessary to assume 
a figurative sense ot the word 1 thinking in any ot the three pas 
sages. 
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.ice (the ^yotishtfoma) as well as a flame. How then 
does it follow from the word ‘Self that the thinking 
(ascribed to the cause of the world) is not to be taken in a 
figurative sense? 

To this last argumentation the Sfttrak&ra replies: 

7. (The pradh&na cannot be designated by the 
term ‘Self’) because release is taught of him who 
takes his stand on. that (the Sat). 

The nan-intelligent pradMna cannot be the object of the 
term ‘Self’ because in the passage Kh. CJp. VI, a ff., where 
the subtle Sat which is under discussion is at first referred to 
in the sentence,‘ That is the Self,’ and where the subsequent 
clause, * That art thou, O .SVetaketu/ declares the intelligent 
•Svetaketu to have his abode in the Self, a passage sub¬ 
sequent to the two quoted (viz. 4 a man who has a teacher 
obtains true knowledge ; for him there is only delay as long 
as he is not delivered, then he will be perfect ) declares 
final release. For if the non-intelligent pradhana were 
denoted by the term ‘Sat,’ and did comprehend—-by means 
of the phrase ‘That art thou’—persons desirous of final 
release who as such are intelligent, the meaning could only 
be ‘Thou art non-intelligent; 1 so that Scripture would 
virtually make contradictory statements to the disadvantage 
of man, and would thus cease to be a means of right know ¬ 
ledge. But to assume that the faultless Jcistra is not a 
means of right knowledge, would be contrary to reason. 
And if the rAstra, considered as a means of right knowledge, 
should point out to a man desirous of release, but ignorant 
of the way to it, a noil-intelligent Self as the real Self, he 
would—comparable to the blind man who had caught hold 
of the ox's tail 1 —cling to the view of that being the Self, 


\ A wicked man meets in a forest a blind person who has lost 
his way, and implores him to lead him to his village, instead ol 
doing so the wicked man persuades the blind one to catch hold of 
the tail of an ox, which he promises would lead him 1.0 his place. 
The consequence is that the blind man is, owing to his trustfulness, 
led even farther astray, and injured by the bushes, &e., through 
which the ox drags him. 
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.^?Mm thus never be able to reach the real Self different from 
the false Self pointed out to him; hence he would be de¬ 
barred from what constitutes man’s good, and would incur 
evil. We must therefore conclude that, just as the jetstxa 
teaches the agnihotra and similar performances in their 
true nature as means for those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the passage ‘that is the Self, that art 
thou, O vSVetaketu/ teaches the Self in its true nature also.V 
Only on that, condition release for him whose thoughts are 
true can be taught by means of the simile in which the 
person to be released is compared to the tnan grasping the 
heated axe (K/i. Up. VI, x6). For in the other case, if the 
doctrine of the Sat constituting the Self had a secondary 
meaning only, the cognition founded on the passage c that 
art thou ■ would be of the nature of a fanciful combination 
onfy 1 , like the knowledge derived from the passage, *1 am 
the hymn’ (Ait Ar. II, I, 3, 6 ), and would lead to a mere 
transitory reward; so that the simile quoted could not 
convey the doctrine of release. Therefore the word‘Self’ 
is applied to the subtle Sat not in a merely figurative sense. 

In the case of the faithful servant, on the other hand, the 
word ‘Self ’ can—in such phrases as ‘ Bhadrasena is my 
Self ’—be taken in a figurative sense, because the difference 
between master and servant is well established by per¬ 
ception. Moreover, to assume that, because words are 
sometimes seen to be used in figurative senses, a figurative 
sense may be resorted to in the case of those things also 
for which words (i.e. Vedic words) are the only means of 
knowledge, is altogether indefensible; for an assumption of 
that nature would lead to a general want of confidence. 
The assertion that the word ‘Self’ may (primarily) signify 
what is nan-intelligent as well as what is intelligent, just as 
the word l gyOtis' signifies a certain sacrifice as well as 
light, is inadmissible, because we have no right to attribute 
to words a plurality of meanings. Hence (we rather 
assume that) the word ‘Self’ in its primary meaning refers 
to what is intelligent only and is then, by a figurative 


Cp, above, p. 30. 





like also; whence such phrases as J the Self of the elements/ 
1 the Sell of the senses/ And even if we assume that the 
word ‘Self’ primarily signifies both classes of beings, we 
are unable to settle in any special case which of the two 
meanings the word has, unless we are aided either by the 
general heading under which it stands, or some determina¬ 
tive attributive word. But in the passage under discussion 
there is nothing to determine that the word refers to 
something non-intciligent, while, on the other hand, the 
Sat distinguished by thought forms the general heading, 
and .Svetaketu, b e. a being endowed with intelligence, is 
mentioned in close proximity. That a non-intelligent Self 
does not agree with AvetakeUi, who possesses intelligence, 
we have already shown, All these circumstances determine 
the object of the word ‘Self’ here to be something intelli¬ 
gent. The word ‘^•yetis’ does moreover not furnish an 
appropriate example; for according to common use it has 
the settled meaning of ‘ light ’ only, and is used in the 
sense of sacrifice only on account of the arthavada assuming 
a similarity (of the sacrifice) to light. 

A difierent explanation of the Sutra is also possible. 
The preceding Sfitra may be taken completely to refute all 
doubts as to the word ' Self’ having a figurative or double 
sense, and then the present Sutra is to be explained as con¬ 
taining an independent reason, proving that the doctrine 
of the pradhdna being the general cause is untenable. 

Hence the non-intelligent pradhana is not denoted by 
the word * Self/ This the teacher now proceeds to prove 
by an additional reason. 

8. And (the pradhana cannot be denoted by the 
word ‘ Self’) because there is no statement of its 
having to be set aside. 

If the pradhdna which is the Not-Self were denoted by 
the term 1 Being’ (Sat), and if the passage ‘That is the 
Self, that art thou, O SVetaketu/ referred to the pradhana ; 
the teacher whose wish it is to impart instruction about the 
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Brahman would subsequently declare that the pradh&na 
Is to be set aside (and the true Brahman to be considered); 
for otherwise his pupil, having received the instruction 
about the pradh&na, might take his stand on the latter, 
looking upon it as the Non-Self. In ordinary life a man who 
wishes to point out to a friend the (small) star Arundhati 
at first directs his attention to a big neighbouring star, 
saying ‘that is Arundhati/ although it is really not so; 
and thereupon he withdraws his first statement and points 
out the real Arundhati. Analogously the teacher (if he 
intended to make his pupil understand the Self through 
the Non-Self) would in the end' definitely state that the 
Self is not of the nature of the pradh&na, But no such 
statement is made; for the sixth Prapa///aka arrives at a 
conclusion based on the view that the Self is nothing but 
that which is (the Sat). 

The word ‘and ’ (in the Sutra) is meant to notify that 
the contradiction of a previous statement (which would be 
implied in the rejected interpretation) is an additional 
reason for the rejection. Such a contradiction would result 
even if it were stated that the pradh&na is to be set aside. 
For in the beginning of the PrapIMiaka it is intimated that 
through the knowledge of the cause everything becomes 
known. Compare the following consecutive sentences, 
1 Have you ever asked for that instruction by which we 
hear what cannot be heard, by which, we perceive what 
cannot be perceived, by which we know what cannot 
be known? What is that Instruction? As, my dear, by 
one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, the 
modification (h e. the effect) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely/ &c. Now if the term ‘Sat ’ denoted the pradh&na, 
which is merely the cause of the aggregate of the objects 
of enjoyment, its knowledge, whether to be set aside or not 
to be set aside, could never lead to the knowledge of the 
aggregate of enjoyers (souls), because the latter is not an 
effect of the pradh&na. Therefore the pradh&na is not 
denoted by the term ‘Sat/—For this the S&trakara gives 
a further reason. 
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account of (the individual Soul) going to 
the Self (the Self cannot be the pradhdna). 

With reference lo the cause denoted by the word ‘ Sat/ 
Scripture says, ‘ When a man sleeps here, then/my dear, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self). 
Therefore they say of him, “ he sleeps ” (svapiti) : because he 
is gone to his own (svam aptta)/ (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1.) This 
passage explains the well-known verb ‘ to sleep,’ with refer¬ 
ence to the soul. The word, 1 2 his own/ denotes the Self which 
had before been denoted by the word Sat; to the Self he (the 
individual soul) goes, i.e. into it it is resolved, according to the 
acknowledged sense of api-i, which means * to be resolved 
into.’ The individual soul (giva) is called awake as long as 
being connected with the various externa! objects means 
of the modifications of the mind—which thus constitute 
limiting adjuncts of the soul— it apprehends those external 
objects, and identifies itself with the gross body, which is 
one of those external objects 1 . When, modified by the 
impressions which the external objects have left, it sees 
dreams, it is denoted by the term * mind V When, on the 
cessation of the two limiting adjuncts (i. e. the subtle and 
the gross bodies), and the consequent absence of the modi¬ 
fications due to the adjuncts, it is, in the state of deep sleep, 
merged in the Self as it were, then it is said to be asleep 
(resolved into the Self). A similar etymology of the word 
‘ hndaya’ is given by xruth ‘That Self abides in the heart. 
And this is the etymological explanation: he is in the 
heart (hr/di ayarn)/ (A”h. Up. V'lII, 3, 3.) The words 
a.?anaya and udanyft arc similarly etymologised: ‘ water is 
carrying away what has been eaten by him ;’ ‘fire carries 
away what has been drunk by hirn ’ (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 3 ; 5). 
Thus the passage quoted above explains the resolution (of 
the soul) into the Self, denoted by the term ‘Sat/ by means 
of the etymology of the word ‘sleep/ But the intelligent 

1 So according to the commentators, not to accept whose guidance 
in the translation of scholastic definitions is rather hazardous, A 
simpler translation of the clause might however be given. 

2 With reference to Kh. Up. VI, 8, 2. 
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can clearly not resolve itself into the noix-intelligent 
pradhctna. If, again, it .were said that the pradhana is. 
denoted by the word f own;' because belonging to the Self 
(as being the Self’s own), there would remain the same ab¬ 
surd statement as to an intelligent entity being resolved into 
a lion-intelligent one. Moreover another scriptural passage 
(viz, ‘embraced by the intelligent—pr^a--Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within, 5 Bn, Up. 
IV, 3, a.i) declares that the soul in the condition of dream¬ 
less sleep is resolved into an intelligent entity. Hence that 
into which all intelligent souls arc resolved is an intelligent 
cause of the world, denoted by the word ‘Sat,’ and not the 
pradhana.—A further reason for the pradhana not being the 
cause i.s subjoined. 

io. On account of the uniformity of view (of the 
Vedftnta-texts, Brahman is to be considered the 
cause) , v 

If, as in the argumentations of the logicians, so .in the 
Vedanta-texts also, there were set forth different views con¬ 
cerning the nature of the cause, some of them favouring the 
theory of an intelligent Brahman being the cause oi the 
world, others inclining towards the pradhana doctrine, and 
others again tending in a different direction ; then it might 
perhaps be possible to interpret such passages as those, which 
speak of the cause of the world as thinking, in such, a manner 
as to make them fall in with the pradhana theory. But the 
stated condition is absent since all the Vedanta-texts uni¬ 
formly teach that the cause of the world is the intelligent 
Brahman. Compare, for instance, f As from a burning fire 
sparks proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the 
pranas proceed each towards its place ; from the pr&was the 
gods, from the gods the worlds’ (Kau. Up. 3 )* And 
‘from that Self sprang ether' (Taitt. Up, II, i). And ‘all 
this springs from the Self 5 [Kh. Up. VII, 26,1). And this 
pr^/a is born from the Self ’ (Pr. Up. IH, 3) ; ail which 
passages declare the Self to be the cause. I hat the word 
< Self’ denotes an intelligent being, we have already shown. 
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to an intelligent cause of the world, greatly strengthens their 
claim to be considered a means of right knowledge, just 
as the corresponding claims of the senses are strengthened, 
by their giving us information of a uniform character re¬ 
garding colour and the like. The all-knowing Brahman is 
therefore to be considered the cause of the world, ‘on account 
of the uniformity of view (of the Vedanta-texts).’—A further 
reason for this conclusion is advanced. . 

it. And because it is directly stated in Scripture 
(therefore the all-knowing Brahman is the cause of 
the world). 

That the all-knowing Lord is the cause of the world, is 
also declared in a text directly referring to him (viz. the 
all-knowing one), viz* in the following passage of the man- 
tropanishad of the ►SVct&rvataras (VI, 9) where the word 
‘he 5 refers to the previously mentioned all-knowing Lord, 

‘ He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and 
there is of him neither parent nor lord/ It is therefore 
finally settled that the all-knowing Brahman is the general 
cause, not the non-intelligent pradhana or anything else. 

In what precedes we have shown, availing ourselves of 
appropriate arguments, that the Veddnta-tcxts exhibited 
under Sfttras I, 1-11, are capable of proving that the all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord is the cause of the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of the world. And we have 
explained, by pointing to the prevailing uniformity of view 
(I, 10), that all Ved&nta-texts whatever maintain an intelli¬ 
gent cause. The question might therefore be asked, ‘What 
reason is there for the subsequent part of the Veddnta- 
sutras?* (as the chief point is settled already.) 

To this question we reply as follows: Brahman is appre¬ 
hended under two forms; in the first place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolu¬ 
tions of name and form (i.e. the multiformity of the created 
world in the second place as being the opposite of this, 
i.e. free from all limiting conditions whatever. Compare 
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Jfc following passages: B ru Up. IV, % J 5 > ‘For where 
there is duality as it were, then one sees the other; but 
when the Self only is all this, how should he see another? * 
Kh. Up. Vll, % 4 > l, ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else, that is the greatest. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under¬ 
stands something else, that is the little. The greatest is 
immortal; the little is mortal; 1 Taitt. An III, 12, 7 > ‘The 
wise one, who having produced all forms and made all 
names, sits calling (the things by their names 1 );’ Sv. Up. 
VI 19, 6 Who. is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without faults, without taint, the highest bridge of immor¬ 
tality, like a fire that has consumed its fuelB rl. Up. II, 

3, 6,‘Not so, not so;’ Bn. Up. Ill, 8, 8, ‘It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long; 1 and ‘defective is one 
place, perfect the other/ All these passages, with many 
Others, declare Brahman to possess a double nature, accord¬ 
ing as it is the object either of Knowledge or of Nescience. 
As long as it is the object of Nescience, there are applied to 
it the categories of devotee, object of devotion, and the 
like 8 . The different modes of devotion lead to different 
results, some to exaltation, some to gradual emancipation, 
some to success in works; those modes are distinct on 
account of the distinction of the different qualities and 
limiting conditions 3 * * . And although the one highest Self 
only, i.e. the Lord distinguished by those different qualities 
constitutes the object of devotion, still the fruits (of devotion) 
are distinct, according as the devotion refers to different 
qualities. Thus Scripture says, ; According as man wor¬ 
ships him, that he becomes; and, ‘ According to what his 
thought is in this world, so will he be when he has departed 

1 The wise one, i. e. the highest Self; which as ^batman is con¬ 
versant with the names and forms of individual things. 

* I, e. it is looked upon as the object of the devotion of the 
individual souls ; while in reality all those souls and Brahman 
are one. 

3 Qualities, i.e. the attributes under which the Self is meditated 

on; limiting conditions, he. the localities—such as the heart and * 

the like—which in pious meditation are ascribed to the Self. 
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(Kk. Up* III, 14, t}. SmWti also makes an analo¬ 
gous statement, * Remembering whatever form of being 
he leaves this body in the end, into that form he enters, 
being impressed with it through his constant meditation' 
(Bha. Gita VIII, 6). 

Although one and the same Self is hidden in all beings 
movable as well as immovable, yet owing to the gradual 
rise of excellence of the minds which form the limiting 
conditions (of the Self), Scripture declares that the Self, 
although eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals itself 1 
in a graduated series of beings, and so appears in forms of 
various dignity and power; compare, for instance (Ait. An II, 
3, 3, 1), * He who knows the higher manifestation of the Self 
in himV&c* Similarly Sain'ti remarks, ‘ Whatever being 
there is of power, splendour or might, know it to have 
sprung from portions of my glory ’ (Bha. Gita, X, 41) j a 
passage declaring that wherever there is an excess ot power 
and so on, there the Lord is to be worshipped. Accordingly 
here (L e, in the Shtras) also the teacher will show that the 
golden person in the disc of the Sun is the highest Self, on ac¬ 
count of an indicating sign, viz. the circumstance ot his being 
unconnected with any evil (Ved. Sil. I, t, 30); the same is to 
be observed with regard to I, 1, %% and other Sutras, And, 
again, an enquiry will have to be undertaken into the meaning 
of the texts, in order that a settled conclusion may be reached 
concerning that knowledge of the Self which leads to instan¬ 
taneous release; for although that knowledge is conveyed 
by means of various limiting conditions, yet no special con¬ 
nexion with limiting conditions is intended to be intimated, 
in consequence of which there arises a doubt whether it (the 


1 Ananda Giri reads &vish/asya for Svishkr/tasya. 

5 Cp. the entire passage. All tilings are manifestations of the 
highest Self under certain limiting conditions, but occupying differ¬ 
ent places in an ascending scale. In unsentient things, stones, &c. 
only the sattft, the quality of being manifests itself; in plants, 
animals, and men the Self manifests itself through the vital sap; 
m animals and men there is understanding; higher thought in man 
alone. 
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nowledge) has the higher or the lower Brahman for its 
object; so, for instance, in the case of Sutra . 1 ,1, at % \ From 
all this it appears that the following part of the .Sastra has 
a special object of its own, viz. to show that the Vedanta- 
texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman as connected with 
limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and 
on the other hand, as being free from the connexion with 
such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge. 
The refutation, moreover, of nan-intelligent causes different 
from Brahman, which in I, x, to was based on the uniformity 
of the. meaning of the Veddnta-texts, will be further detailed 
by the SAtrak&ra, who, while explaining additional passages 
relating to Brahman, will preclude all causes of a nature 
opposite to that of Brahman. 


12. (The Self) consisting of bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of the repetition (of the word ‘ bliss,’ 
as denoting the highest Self). 

The Taittiriya-upanishad (II, 1-5), after having enume¬ 
rated the Self consisting of food, the Self consisting of the 
vital airs, the Self consisting of mind, and the Self consisting 
of understanding, says, * Different from this which consists of 
understanding is the other inner Self which consists of bliss,* 
Here the doubt arises whether the phrase, ‘ that which con¬ 
sists of bliss/ denotes the highest Brahman of which it had 
been said previously, that 4 It is true Being, Knowledge, with¬ 
out end/ or something different from Brahman, just as the 


1 Ananda Giri on the preceding passage beginning from ‘ thus 
here also:’ mi kevala m dvaividhyam brahma/za 4 xrutisran'tyor eva 
siddhaw ki m tu sCilrakn‘lo*pi matam ity dha, evam iti, mitismmyor 
iva prak/7te*pi bistre dvairOpyarn brahma wo bhavati; tatra sopa- 
dhikabrahmavishayam a n last ad d bar m adh i ka r a n am u ddharati Mi- 
tyeti; uktanyayaw tulyadejeshu prasarayati evam iti; sopMhikopa- 
dejavan nirupadhikopaderaz« damyati evam ityMina, atma^/Hna^ 
nirwetavyam iti sambamlha/i; nw/ayaprasafigam aha pared; an- 
immayfidyupfidhidvarokLasya katham par&vidy&vishayatvaw tatrftha 
upddhiti; nirwayakramam Ma vftkyeli, ukiartham adhikaramu# kv&- 
st ity asahkyoktaw y&thetk 
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^_dnsisting of-food, &c.. is different from it.-—The 
purvapakshin maintains that the Self consisting oi bliss is a 
secondary (not the principal) Self, and something different; 
from Brahman ; as it forms a link in a series of Selfs, 
beginning with the Self consisting of food, which all are 
not the principal Self. To the objection that even thus the 
Self consisting of bliss may be considered as the primary 
Self, since it is stated to be the innermost of all, he replies 
that this cannot be admitted, because the Self ot bliss is 
declared to have joy and so on for its limbs, and because it 
is said to be embodied. If it were identical with the primary 
Self, joy and the like would not touch it ; but the text 
expressly says ‘ Joy is its head and about its being em¬ 
bodied we read, 1 Of that former one this one is the cm* 
bodied Self (Taltt. Up. II, 6), i.e. of that former Self of 
Understanding this Sdf of bliss is the embodied Self. And 
of what is embodied, the contact with joy and pain cannot 
be prevented. Therefore the Self which consists of bliss is 
nothing but the transmigrating Soul. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply:—By the 
Self consisting of bliss we have to understand the highest 
Self, ‘on account of repetition/ for the word 1 bliss ’ is 
repeatedly applied to the highest Self. So iaitt. Up. II. 
7, where, after the clause ‘That is flavour which refers 
back to the Self consisting of bliss, and declares it to be of 
the nature of flavour---we read, ‘For only after having 
perceived flavour can any one perceive delight. Who could 
breathe, who could breathe forth if that Bliss existed not in 
the ether (of the heart)? ^For he alone causes blessedness;’ 
and again, II, 8, ‘ Now this is an examination of Bliss ; 
‘He reaches that Self consisting of Bliss ; ’ and again, II, 9, 
‘ He who knows the Bliss of Brahman fears nothing ; and 
in addition, ‘He understood that Bliss is Brahman ’ (III, 6). 
And in another scriptural passage also (Bri. Up. 1 II, 9, 28), 
« Knowledge and bliss is Brahman/ we see the word ‘ bliss’ 
applied just to Brahman. As, therefore, the word ‘bliss’ 
is repeatedly used with reference to Brahman, we conclude 
that the Self consisting^ of bliss is Brahman also. The 
objection that the Self consisting of bliss can only denote 
[ 34 ] F 
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secondary Self (the Sa///s 4 rin), because it foinisi^^ 
in a series of secondary Seifs, beginning with the 
one consisting of food, is of no force, for the reason that 
the Self consisting of bliss is the innermost of all. . The 
6 astra, wishing to convey information about the primaly 
Self, adapts itself to common notions/m so far as it 
at first refers to the body consisting of food, which, 
although not the Self is by very obtuse people identified 
with it; it then proceeds from the body to another Self 
which has the same shape with the preceding one, just as 
the statue possesses the form of the mould into which the 
molten brass had been poured ; then, again, to another one, 
always at first representing the Non-Self as the Self, for the 
purpose of easier comprehension; and it finally teaches that 
the innermost Self 1 , which consists ol bliss, is the leal Self 
Just as when a man, desirous of pointing out the star 
Arundhati to another man, at first points to several stars 
which are not Arundhati as being Arundhati, while only the 
star pointed out in the end is the real Arundhati \ so heie 
also the Self consisting of bliss is the real Self on account of 
its being the innermost (i. e. the last). Nor can any weight 
be allowed to the objection that the attribution of joy and 
so on, as head, &c., cannot possibly refer to the real Self; 
for this attribution is due to the immediately preceding 
limiting condition (viz. the Self consisting of understanding, 
the so-called vi^&nakosa), and does not really belong to the 
real Self. The possession of a bodily nature also is ascribed 
to the Self of bliss, only because it is represented as a link 
in the chain of bodies which begins with the Self consisting 
of food, and is not ascribed to it in the same direct sense in 
which it is predicated of the transmigrating Self. Hence 
the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Brahman. 

13. If (it be objected that the term anandamaya, 
consisting of bliss, can) not (denote the highest Self) 
on account of its being a word denoting a modifica- 


After which no other Self is mentioned. 
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(or product) ; (we declare the objection to be) 
not (valid) on account of abundance, (the idea of 
which may be expressed by the affix may a,) 

Here the purvapakshin raises the objection that the word 
Amanda may a (consisting of bliss) cannot denote the highest 
Self.—Why ?—Because the word anandamaya is understood 
to denote something different from the original word (i. e. 
the word Luanda. without the derivative affix maya), viz, a 
modifcation; according to the received sense of the affix 
maya. ‘ Anandamaya J therefore denotes a rnodif cation, just 
as annamaya (consisting of food) and similar words do. 

This objection Is, however, not valid, because ‘maya'’ is 
also used in the sense of abundance, i. e. denotes that where 
there is abundance of what the original word expresses. So, 
for instance, the phrase ‘the sacrifice is annamaya’ means 
‘the sacrifice is abounding in food’ (not ‘is some modifica¬ 
tion or - product of food ’), Thus here Brahman also, as 
abounding in bliss, is called Anandamaya, That Brahman 
does abound in bliss follows from the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, 8), where, after the bliss of each of the different classes 
of beings, beginning with man, has been declared to be a 
hundred times greater than the bliss of the immediately 
preceding class, the bliss of Brahman Is finally proclaimed to 
be absolutely supreme, Maya therefore denotes abundance. 

14. And because he is declared to be the cause of 
it, (i. e. of bliss ; therefore maya is to be taken as 
denoting abundance.) 

Maya must be understood to denote abundance, for that 
reason also that Scripture declares Brahman to be the cause 
of bliss, • For he alone causes bliss 1 (Taitt. Up. IT, 7). 
For he who causes bliss must himself abound in bliss; 
just as we infer in ordinary life, that a man who enriches 
others must himself possess abundant wealth. As, there- 
foie, maya may be taken to mean f abundant/ the Self 
consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 


15, Moreover (the Anandamaya is Brahman be- 
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. 4 ) the same (Brahman) which had been referre 
to in the -mantra is sung, (i. e. proclaimed in the 
Brahmawa passage as the anandamaya.) 

The Self, consisting of joy, is the highest Brahman for 
the following reason also 1 . On the introductory words ‘ he 
who knows Brahman attains the highest' (laitt. Up* II, j)> 
there follows a mantra proclaiming that Brahman, which 
forms the general topic of the chapter, possesses the quali¬ 
ties of true existence, intelligence, infinity; after that it is 
said that, from Brahman there sprang at first the ether and 
then all. other moving and non-moving things, and that, 
entering into the beings which it had emitted, Brahman 
stays in the recess, inmost of all ; thereupon, ior its better 
comprehension, the series of the different Selfs (‘ different 
from this is the inner Self,’ &c.) arc enumerated, and then 
finally the same Brahman which the mantra had proclaimed, 
is again proclaimed in the passage under discussion, difierent 
from this is the other inner Self, which consists of bliss. 
To assume that a mantra and the Brahma/za passage be¬ 
longing to it have the same sense is only proper, on account 
of the absence of contradiction (which results herefrom); 
for otherwise we should be driven to the unwelcome in¬ 
ference that the text drops the topic once started, and turns 
to an altogether new subject. . 

Nor is there mentioned a further inner Self different from 
the Self consisting of bliss, as in the case of the Self con¬ 
sisting of food, &c. 2 On the same (i.e. the Self consisting 
of bliss) is founded, ‘ This same knowledge of Bhr/gu and 
Vanina; he understood that bliss is Brahman 5 (laitt. Up. 
HI, 6). Therefore the Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self. 


The previous proofs were founded on Ithga; the argument 
which is now propounded is founded on prakarawa. 

2 While, in the case of the Selfs consisting of food and so on, a 
further inner Self is duly mentioned each time. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be concluded that the Selfs consisting of food, &c., are likewise 
identical with the highest Self referred to in the mantra* 
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Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self,) not the other (i. e. the individual Soul), on 
account of the impossibility (of the latter assump¬ 
tion). 

And for the following reason also the Self consisting of 
bliss is the highest Seif only, not the other, i. e. the one 
which is other than the Lord, he. the transmigrating in¬ 
dividual soul The personal soul cannot be denoted by the 
term ‘the one consisting of bliss/ Why? On account of 
the impossibility. For Scripture says, with reference to the 
Self consisting of bliss, ‘ He wished, may I be many, may 
I grow forth. He brooded over himself. After he had thus 
brooded, he sent forth whatever there is/ Here, the desire 
arising before the origination of a body, &c., the non¬ 
separation of the effects created from the creator, and the 
creation of all effects whatever, cannot possibly belong to 
any Self different from the highest Self. 

17. And on account of the declaration of the 
difference (of the two, the ffnandamaya cannot be the 
transmigrating soul). 

The Self consisting of bliss cannot be identical with the 
transmigrating soul, for that reason also that in the section 
treating of the Self of bliss, the individual soul and the Self 
of bliss are distinctly represented as different; Taitt. Up. 
II, 7, * It (i.e. the Self consisting of bliss) is a flavour; 
for only after perceiving a flavour can this (soul) perceive 
bliss/ For he who perceives cannot be that which is per¬ 
ceived.—But, it may be asked, if he who perceives or 
attains cannot be that which is perceived or attained, how 
about the following .Start i- and Smr/ti-passages, ‘ The Self 
is to be sought; ’ ‘ NothingJhigher is known than the attain¬ 
ment of the Self 1 ?*—This objection, we reply, is legitimate 
(from the point of view of absolute truth). Yet we see that 
in ordinary life, the Self, which in reality is never anything 

1 Yadi labdhii na labdhavya^ katha#/ tarhi paramatmano vastuto 
*bhinnena givatnmna paramatma iabhyala ity artha/h Bhainati. 
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the Self, is, owing to non-comprehension of the truth, 
identified with the Non-Self, i.e, the body and so on; 
whereby it becomes possible to speak of the Self in so far 
as it is identified with the body, and so on, as something 
not searched for but to be searched for, not heard but to' 
be heard, not seized but to be seized, not perceived but to .. 
be perceived, not known but to be known, and the like. ^ 
Scripture, on the other hand, denies, in such passages as 
‘there is no other seer but he' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 33), that 
there is in reality any seer or hearer different from the 
all-knowing highest Lord. (Nor can it be said that the 
Lord is unreal because he is identical with the unreal 
individual soul; for) 1 the Lord differs from the soul (\ngflk- 
natman) which is embodied, acts and enjoys, and is the 
product of Nescience, in the same way as the real juggler 
who stands on the ground differs from the illusive juggler, 
who, holding in his hand a shield and a sword, climbs up 
to the sky by means of a rope; or as the free unlimited 
ether differs from the ether of a jar, which is determined by 
its limiting adjunct, (viz. the jar.) With reference to this 
fictitious difference of the highest Self and the individual 
Self, the two last SOtras have been propounded. 

18. And on account of desire (being mentioned 
as belonging to the dnandamaya) no regard is to be 
had to what is inferred, (i.e. to the pradhana inferred 
by the Sdnkhyas.) , . : 1 , 

Since in the passage t he desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth/ which occurs in the chapter treating of the 
anandamaya (Taitt. Up. I I, 6), the quality of feeling desire 
is mentioned, that which is inferred, i. e. the non-intelligent 
pradhana assumed by the Sankhyas, cannot be regarded as 
being the Self consisting of bliss and the . cause of the 
world. Although the opinion that the pradh&na is the 

3 Yatha para mem rad bhinno yiv&trna drash/a na bhavaty evam 
^lvitmano -vpi drash/ur na bhinna// paramemra iti £ivasylnirv&$- 
yatve paramexvaro*py anirvsUya// syad ity ata aha paramemras tv 
avicly&kalpiiad iti. Ananda Giri. 
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ise of the world, has already been refuted in the Sutra I, 
i, 5, it is here, where a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, refuted for a second time on the basis of the scrip¬ 
tural passage about the cause of the world feeling desire, 
for the purpose of showing the uniformity of view (of all 
scriptural passages). 

19. And, moreover, it (i. e. Scripture) teaches the 
joining of this (i. e, the individual soul) with that, (i. e. 
the Self consisting of bliss), on that (being fully 
known). 

And for the following reason also the term, ‘ the Self 
consisting of bliss/ cannot denote either the pradhhna or the 
individual soul. Scripture teaches that the individual soul 
when it has reached knowledge is joined, i. e. identified, 
with the Self of bliss under discussion, i. e. obtains final 
release. Compare the following passage (Taitt. Up. II, 7), 
* When he finds freedom from fear, and rest in that which 
is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then he has 
obtained the fearless. For if lie makes but the smallest 
distinction in it there is fear for him.’ That means, if he 
sees in that Self consisting of bliss even a small difference 
in the form of non-identity, then he finds no release from 
the fear of transmigratory existence. But when he, by 
means of the cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute 
rest in the Self consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the 
fear of transmigratory existence. But this (finding absolute 
rest) is possible only when we understand by the Self con¬ 
sisting of bliss, the highest Seif, and not either the pra- 
dhatia or the individual soul. Hence it is proved that the 
Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

But, in reality, the following remarks have to be made 
concerning the true meaning of the word ‘ &nandamaya V 
On what grounds, we ask, can it be maintained that the 


3 The explanation of the anandamaya given hitherto is here re¬ 
called, and a different one given. The previous explanation is 
attributed by Go. An. to the w/ttildra. 
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fc 1 may a' after having, in the series of compounds begin¬ 
ning with annamaya and ending with vt^anamaya, denoted 
mere modifications, should all at once, in the word ananda- 
rnaya, which belongs to the same series, denote abun¬ 
dance, so that anandamaya would refer to Brahman? If 
t should be said that the assumption is made on account of 
the governing influence of the Brahman proclaimed in the 
mantra (which forms the beginning of the chapter, Taitt, 
Up- II), we reply that therefrom it would follow that also 
the Selfs consisting of food, breath, &c., denote Brahman 
(because the governing influence of the mantra extends to 
them also).—The advocate of the former interpretation 
will here, perhaps, restate an argument already made use 
of above, viz. as follows : To assume that the Selfs Consisting 
of food, and so on, are not Brahman is quite proper, because 
after each of them an inner Self is mentioned. After the 
Self of bliss, on the other hand, no further inner Self is 
mentioned, and hence it must be considered to be Brahman 
itself; otherwise we should commit the mistake of dropping 
the subject-matter in hand (as which Brahman is pointed 
out by the mantra), and taking up a new topic.—But to this 
we reply that, although unlike the case of the Selfs con¬ 
sisting of food, &c., no inner Self is mentioned after the Self 
consisting of bliss, still the latter cannot be considered as 
Brahman, because with reference to the Self consisting of 
bliss Scripture declares, ( Joy is its head. Satisfaction is its 
right arm. Great satisfaction is its left arm. Bliss is its 
trunk. Brahman is its tail, its support.’ Now, here the 
very same Brahman which, in the mantra, had been 
introduced as the subject of the discussion, is called 
the tail, the support; while the five involucra, extending 
from the iovolucrmn of food up to the involucrum of 
bliss, are merely introduced for the purpose of setting 
forth the knowledge of Brahman. How, then, can it be 
maintained that our interpretation implies the needless 
dropping of the general subject-matter and the introduction 

of a new topic?-.But, it may again be objected, Brahman 

is called the tail, i.e, a member of the Self consisting of 
bliss; analogously to those passages in which a tail and 
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r ier members are ascribed to the Selfs consisting of food 


and so on. On what grounds, then, can wc claim to know 
that Brahman (which is spoken of as a mere member, i, e. a 
subordinate matter) is in reality the chief matter referred to ? 
—From the fact, we reply, of Brahman being the general 
subject-matter of the chapter.—But, it will again be said, 
that: interpretation also according to which Brahman is 
cognised as a mere member of the 4nandamaya does not 
involve a dropping of the subject-matter, since the fmanda- 
maya himself is Brahman.—But, we reply, in that case one 
and the same Brahman would at first appear as the whole, 
viz. as the Self consisting of bliss, and thereupon as a mere 
part, viz. as the tail; which is absurd. And as one of the 
two alternatives must be preferred, it is certainly appro¬ 
priate to refer to Brahman the clause ( Brahman is the 
tail’ which contains the word 1 Brahman/ and not the 
sentence about the Self of Bliss in which Brahman is 
not mentioned. Moreover, Scripture, in continuation 
of the phrase, ' Brahman is the tail, the support,’ goes 
on, * On this there is also the following Boka : He who 
knows the Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
existing. He who knows Brahman as existing him we 
know himself as existing/ As this Boka, without any refer¬ 
ence to the Self of bliss, states the advantage and disadvan¬ 
tage connected with the knowledge of the being and non- 
being of Brahman only, we conclude that the clause, 

\ Brahman is the tail, the support/ represents Brahman as 
the chief matter (not as a merely subordinate matter). 
About the being or non-being of the Self of bliss, on the 
other hand, a doubt is not well possible, since the Self of 
bliss distinguished by joy, satisfaction, &c., is well known 
to every one.—But if Brahman is the principal matter, how 
can it be designated as the mere tail of the Self of bliss 
(‘Brahman is the tail, the support } ) ?—;$(s being called so, 
y ,, we reply, forms no objection ; for the word tail here denotes 
that which is of the nature of a tail, so that we have to 
understand that the bliss of Brahman is not a member (in 
its literal sense), but the support or abode, the one nest 
(resting-place) of all worldly bliss* Analogously another 
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ural passage declares, ‘ All other creatures live on a 
small portion of that bliss 5 (B ri. Up. IV, 3, 32)* lurther, 
if by the Self consisting of bliss we were to understand 
Brahman, we should have to assume that the Brahman 
meant is the Brahman distinguished by qualities (savBesha), 
because it is said to have joy and the like for its members. 
But this assumption is contradicted by a complementary 
passage (II, 9) which declares that Brahman is the object 
neither of mind nor speech, and so shows that the Brahman 
meant is the (absolute) Brahman (devoid of qualities), 

‘ From whence all speech, with the mind, turns away unable 
to reach it, he who knows the bliss, ot that Brahman fears 
nothing/ M oreo ver, if we speak of something as c abound ing 
in bliss V we thereby imply the co-existence of pain; lor 
the word ‘ abundance 5 in its ordinary sense implies the 
existence of a small measure of what is opposed to the 
thing whereof there is abundance. But the passage so 
understood would be in conflict with another passage (K h. 
Up. VII, 24), ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is the Infinite; 5 which 
declares that in the Infinite, i.e. Brahman, there is nothing 
Vv whatever different from it. Moreover, as joy, &c. differ in 
each individual body, the Self consisting of bliss also is a 
different one in each body. Brahman, on the other hand, 
does not differ according to bodies; for the mantra at the be- 
ginningof the chapter declares it to be true Being, knowledge, 
infinite, and another passage says, ‘ He is the one God, hidden 
in all beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings’ (Sv, 
Up. VI, 11), Nor, again, does Scripture exhibit a frequent 
repetition of the word ‘ finandamaya ; 5 for merely the radical 
part of the compound (i.e. the word dnanda without the 
affix nuiya) is repeated in all the following passages; ‘ It 
is a flavour, for only after seizing flavour can any one setee 
bliss. Who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the ether ? For he alone causes blessed¬ 
ness; 5 ‘Nov/ this Is an examination of bliss; v ‘He who 


» In which sense, as shown above, the word anandamaya must 
be taken if understood to denote Brahman. 
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the bliss of that Brahman fears nothing; ’ * He 
understood that bliss is Brahman.’ If it were a settled 
matter that Brahman is denoted by the term, ‘the Self 
consisting of bliss,* then we could assume that in the subse¬ 
quent passages,where merely the word ‘bliss’ is employed, 
the term ‘consisting of bliss* is meant to be repeated ; but 
that the Self consisting of bliss is not Brahman, we have 
a 1 read)- proved by means of the reason of joy being its 
head, and so on. Hence, as in another scriptural passage, 
viz. c Brahman is knowledge and bliss’ (B ri. Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
the mere word ‘bliss* denotes Brahman, we must conclude 
that also in such passages as, ' If that bliss existed not in 
the ether,’the word bliss is used with reference to Brahman, 
and is not meant to repeat the term‘consisting of bliss.’ 
The repetition of the full compound, ‘consisting of bliss,* 
which occurs in the passage, ‘ He reaches that Self consisting 
of bliss * (Taitt Up. II, 8), does not refer to Brahman, as it 
is contained in the enumeration of Non Selfs, comprising the 
Self of food, Sic., all of which are mere effects, and all of 
which are represented as things to be reached.—But, it may 
be said, if the Self consisting of bliss, which is said to have 
to be reached, were not Brahman—-just as the Selfs con¬ 
sisting of food, &c. are not Brahman—then it would not be 
declared (in the passage immediately following) that he who 
knows obtains for his reward Brahman. This objection 
we invalidate by the remark that the text makes its 
declaration as to Brahman—which is the tail, the support— 
being reached by him who -knows, by the very means of 
the declaration as to the attainment of the Self of bliss; as 
appears from the passage, ‘On this there is also this .floka, 
from which alt speech returns/ &c. With reference, again, 
to the passage, * He desired: may I be many, may I grow 
forth/ which is found in proximity to the mention of the 
Self consisting of bliss, we remark that it is in reality con¬ 
nected (not with the Self of bliss but with) Brahman, which 
is mentioned in the still nearer passage,‘Brahman is the tail, 
the support/ and does therefore not intimate that the Self 
of bliss is Brahman. And, on account of its referring to 
the passage last quoted (‘ it desired/ &c.), the later passage 
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^yalso, ‘ That is flavour,* &c;, has not the Self of bliss for its 
subj^cy-'"-But, it may be objected, the (neuter word) Brah¬ 
man cannot possibly be designated by a masculine word as 
you maintain is done in the passage, 4 He desired/ &c.—In 
reply to this objection we point to the passage (Taitt, Up. 
II, i), 4 From that Self sprang ether/ where, likewise, the 
masculine word ‘Self’ can refer to Brahman only, since 
the latter is the general topic of the chapter* In the know¬ 
ledge of Bhr/gu and Varilwa finally (’' he knew that bliss is 
Brahman ’), the word‘bliss ’ is rightly understood to denote 
Brahman, since we there meet neither with the affix 4 may a/ 
nor with any statement as to joy being its head, and the 
like. To ascribe to Brahman in itself joy, and so on as its 
members, is impossible, unless we have recourse to certain, 
however minute, distinctions qualifying Brahman; and that 
the whole chapter is not meant to convey a knowledge of 
the qualified (saviresha) Brahman is proved by the passage 
(quoted above), which declares that Brahman transcends 
speech and mind. We therefore must conclude that the 
affix maya, in the word fmandamaya, does not denote 
abundance, but expresses a mere effect, just as it does in 
the words annamaya and the subsequent similar com¬ 
pounds. 

The Sfitras are therefore to be explained as follows. 
There arises the question whether the passage, 1 B ahman 
is the tail, the support/ is to be understood as intimating 
that Brahman is a mere member of the Self consisting of 
bliss, or that it is the principal matter. If it is said that it 
must be considered as a mere member, the reply is, 4 The 
Self consisting of bliss on account of the repetition.’ That 
means; Brahman, which in the passage ‘ the Self con¬ 
sisting of bliss,’ &c., is spoken of as the tail, the support, 
is designated as the principal matter (not as something 
subordinate). On account of the repetition; for in the 
memorial ^loka, 4 he becomes himself non-existing/ Brah¬ 
man alone is reiterated. 4 If not, on account of the word 
denoting a modification ; not so, on account of abundance/ 
In this Sutra the word 4 modification 5 is meant to convey 
the sense of member. The objection that on account of 
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ord 'tail/ which denotes a mere member, Brahman 
cannot be taken as the principal matter must be refuted. 
This we do by remarking that there is no difficulty, since 
a word denoting a member may be introduced into the 
passage .on account of prd&urya 1 . Pr&fcurya here means a 
phraseology abounding in terms denoting members. After 
the different members,beginning with the head aftcl ending 
with the tail, of the Selfs, consisting of food, &c. have been 
enumerated, there are also mentioned the head and. the other 
limbs of the Self of bliss, and then it is added, 1 Brahman 
is the tail, the support; J the intention being merely to intro¬ 
duce some more terms denoting members, not to convey 
the meaning of ‘ member,’ (an explanation which is impos¬ 
sible) because the preceding Sfttra already has proved 
Brahman (not to be a member, but) to be the principal 
matter. ‘ And because he is declared to be the cause of it/ 
That means: Brahman is declared to be the cause oi the 
entire aggregate of effects, inclusive ot the Self, consisting 
of bliss, in the following passage, 'He created all whatever 
there is’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). And as Brahman is the cause, 
it cannot at the same time be called the member, in the 
literal sense of the word, of the Self of bliss, which is nothing 
but one of Brahman’s effects. The other S&tras also (which 
refer to the Self of; bliss 2 ) are to be considered, as well as 
they may, as conveying a knowledge of Brahman, which 
(Brahman) is referred to in the passage about the tail. 

20, The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the 
highest Lord), on account of his qualities being 
declared 3 . 

The following passage is found in Scripture (A. A Up. I, 
6, 6 ff.), ‘Now that person bright as gold who is seen within 


% 


1 I.e, the word translated hitherto by abundance. 

2 See T, i, 15-19. 

The preceding adhikarami had shown that the five Selfs (con¬ 
sisting of food, mind, and so on), which the Taitt. Up. enumerates, 
are introduced merely for the purpose of facilitating the cognition of 
Brahman considered as devoid of all qualities; while that Brahman 
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i.e sun, with beard bright as gold and hair bright as goiu, 
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bright as gold altogether to the very tips of his nails, whose 
eyes are like blue lotus; his name is Ut, for he has risen 
(udita) above ail evil. He also who knows this rises above 
all evil. So much with reference to the devas.' And 
further on, with reference to the body, ‘Now the person 
who is seen in the eye/ &c. Here the following doubt 
presents itself. Do these passages point out, as the object 
of devotion directed on the sphere of the sun and the eye, 
merely some special individual soul, which, by means of 
a large measure of knowledge and pious works, has raised 
itself to a position of eminence; or do they refer to the 
eternally perfect highest Lord? 

The piirvapakshin takes the former view. An individual 
soul, he says, is referred to, since Scripture speaks of a 
definite shape. To the person in the sun special features 
are ascribed, such as the possession of a beard as bright as 
gold and so on, and tine same features manifestly belong to 
the person in the eye also, since they arc expressly trans¬ 
ferred to it in the passage, * the shape of this person is the 
same as the shape of that person.' That, on the other 
hand, no shape can be ascribed to the highest Lord, follows 
from the passage (Kau. Up. I, 3 > 1.5), 4 That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay.’ That 
an individual soul is meant follows moreover from the fact 
that a definite abode is mentioned, ' He who is in the sun ; 
he who is in the eye.’ About the highest Lord, who has no 
special abode, but abides in his own glory, no similar state¬ 
ment can be made; compare, for instance, the two following 
passages, 'Where does he rest? In his own glory?’ {Kb, 
Up. VII, 24. 1); and ; like the ether he is omnipresent, 
eternal.’ A further argument for our view is supplied by 
the fact that the might (of the being in question) is said to 
be limited; for the passage, ' He is lord of the worlds 
beyond that, and of the wishes of the devas,’ indicates the 


itself is the real object of knowledge. The present adhikarawa un¬ 
dertakes to show that the passage about the golden person represents 
the savkesha Brahman as the object of devout meditation. 
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^L-ltffirktion of the might of the person in the sun ; and the 
passage, ‘He is lord of the worlds beneath that and of 
the wishes of men/ indicates the limitation of the might 
of the person in the eye. No limit on the other hand, can 
be admitted of the might of the highest Lord, as appears 
from the passage (Br/.. Up. IV, 4, 22)/ He is the Lord of all, 
the king of all things, the protector of all things. He is a 
bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not be 
confounded; ’ which passage intimates that the Lord is 
free from all limiting distinctions. For all these reasons 
the person in the eye and the sun cannot be the highest 
Lord. 

To this reasoning the Sutra replies , 4 The one within, on 
account of his qualities being declared." The person 
referred to in the passages concerning the person within 
the sun and the person within the eye is not a trans¬ 
migrating being, but the highest Lord. Why? Because 
his qualities are declared. For the qualities of the highest 
Lord are indicated in the text as follows. At first the 
name of the person within the sun is mentioned—‘his 
name is Ut’—and then this name is explained on the 
ground of that person being free from all evil, * He has 
risen above all evil/ The same name thus explained is 
then transferred to the person in the eye, in the clause, 
‘ the name of the one is the name of the other/ Now, 
entire freedom from sin is attributed in Scripture to the 
highest Self only; so, for instance (K/i. Up. VIII, 7, i), 
‘ The Self which is free from sin/ &c. Then, again, there is 
the passage, ‘ He is Rik, he is Silman, Uktha, Ya^us, Brah¬ 
man/ which declares the person in the eye to be the Self 
of the Rik y Sfiman, and so on; which is possible only if 
that person is the Lord who, as being the cause of all, is 
to be considered as the Self of all. Moreover, the text, 
after having stated in succession Rik and Saman to have 
earth and fire for their Self with reference to the Devas, 
and, again, speech and breath with reference to the body, 
continues, 'Rik and Saman are his joints/ with reference to 
the Devas, and * the joints of the one are the joints of the 
other/ with reference to the body. Now this statement 
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^aiso can be made only with regard to that which is the 
^ Self of all. Further, the passage, * Therefore all who sing 
to the Vind sing him, and from him also they obtain 
wealth/shows that the being spoken of is the sole topic 
of all worldly songs; which again holds true of the highest 
Lord only. That absolute command over the objects of 
worldly desires (as displayed, for instance, in the bestowal 
of wealth) entitles us to infer that the Lord is meant, 
appears also from the following passage of the Bhagavad- 
gita (X, 4d) } 1 Whatever being there is possessing power, 
glory, or strength, know it to be produced from a portion 
of ray energy 1 / To the objection that the statements 
about bodily shape contained in the clauses, ‘ With a 
beard bright as gold/ &c., cannot refer to the highest; 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he 
pleases, asstttac a bodily shape formed of Mdyd, in order 
to gratify thereby his devout worshippers. Thus Smrtti 
also says, * That thou seest me, 0 Narad a, is the Mdyd 
emitted by me ; do not then look on me as endowed with 
the qualities of all being's;* We have further to note that 
expressions such as, ‘That which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay/ are made use of where 
instruction is given about the nature of the highest Lord in 
so far as he is devoid of all qualities; while passages such 
as the following one, ‘ He to whom belong all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes ’ (KL Up. Ill, 14, 3), 
which represent the highest Lord as the object of devotion, 
speak of him, who is the cause of everything, as possessing 
some of the qualities of his effects. Analogously he may 
be spoken of, in the passage under discussion, as having a 
beard bright as gold and so on. With reference to the 
objection that the highest Lord cannot be meant because 
an abode is spoken of, we remark that, for the purposes of 
devout meditation, a special abode may be assigned to 
Brahman, although it abides in its own glory only ; for as 
Brahman is, like ether, all-pervading, it may be viewed as 

1 So that the real giver of the gifts bestowed by princes on poets 
and singers is Brahman. 
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within the Self of all beings. The statement, finally, 
out the limitation of Brahman’s might, which depends on 
the distinction of what belongs to the gods and what to the 
body, has likewise reference to devout meditation only. 
From all this it follows that the being which Scripture 
states to be within the eye and the sun is the highest Lord. 

2 1. And there is another one (i.e. the Lord who 
is different from the individual souls animating the 
sun, &c.J, on account of the declaration of distinc¬ 
tion. 

There is, moreover, one distinct from the individual 
souls which animate the sun and other bodies, viz. the Lord 
who rules within; whose distinction (from all individual 
souls) is proclaimed in the following scriptural passage, ‘ He 
who dwells in the sun and within the sun, whom the sun 
does not know, whose body the sun is, and who rules the 
sun within; he is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal * 
(Bn. lip. Ill, 7, 9). Here the expression, ‘ He within the 
sun whom the sun does not know/ clearly indicates that the 
Ruler within is distinct from that cognising individual soul 
whose body is the sun. With that Ruler within we have to 
identify the person within the sun, according to the tenet 
of the sameness of purport of all Ved&nta-texts. It thus 
remains a settled conclusion that the passage under dis¬ 
cussion conveys instruction about the highest Lord. 

22. The &kct?a, i. e. ether (is Brahman) on account 
of characteristic marks (of the latter being men¬ 
tioned). 

In the ATMndogya (I, 9) the following passage is met with, 

‘ What is the origin of this world ? ’ * Ether/ he replied. ‘ For 
all these beings take their rise from the ether only, and 
return into the ether. Ether is greater than these, ether is 
their rest.’-—Here the following doubt arises. Does the word 
c ether 9 denote the highest Brahman or the elemental ether? 
—Whence the doubt.?—-Because the word is seen to be used 
in both senses. Its use in the sense of ‘ elemental ether' 
is well established in ordinary as well as in Vedic speech; 

[34] G 
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on the other hand, we see that it is sometimes used to 
denote Brahman, viz. in cases where we ascertain, either 
from some complementary sentence or from the tact of 
special qualities being mentioned, that Brahman is meant. 
So, for instance, Taitt. Up. II, 7 ,‘ If that bliss existed not 
in the ether;’ and Kh. Up. VIII, 14, ‘That which is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; that within 
which forms and names are 1 that is Brahman.’ Hence the 
doubt.—-Which sense is then to be adopted in our case? - 
The sense of elemental ether, the phrvapakshin replies ; 
because this sense belongs to the word more commonly, 
and therefore presents itself to the mind more readily. 
The word ‘ether’ cannot be taken in both senses equally, 
because that would involve a (faulty) attribution of several 
meanings to one arid the same word. Hence the term 
‘ ether ’ applies to Brahman in a secondary (metaphorical) 
sense only; on account of Brahman being in many of its 
attributes, such as all pervadingness and the like, similar to 
ether. The rule is, that when the primary sense of a word 
is possible, the word must not be taken in a secondary sense. 
And in the passage under discussion only the primary sense 
of the word 4 ether ’ is admissible. Should it be objected 
that, if we refer the passage under discussion to the ele¬ 
mental ether, a complementary passage (‘for all these 
beings take their rise from the ether only, &c/) cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for, we reply that the elemental 
ether also may he represented as a cause, viz. of air, fire, &c. 
in due succession. ’ For we read in Scripture (Taitt. Up. 
II, x), ‘ From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from 
air lire, and so on.’ The qualities also of being greater 
and of being a place of rest may be ascribed to the elemental 
ether, if we consider its relations to all other beings. There¬ 
fore we conclude that the word ‘ ether’ here denotes the 
elemental ether. 

To this we reply as follows :—The word ether must here 
be taken to denote Brahman, on account of characteristic 
marks of the latter being mentioned. For the sentence, 


1 Or else ‘that which is within forms and names.’ 
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J ^iHhese beings take their rise from the ether only,’ clearly 
indicates the highest Brahman, since alt Vedanta-texti 
agree in definitely declaring that all beings spring from' 
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y the highest Brahman,—But, the opponent may say, wg 


have shown that the elemental ether also may be repre¬ 
sented as the cause, viz, of air, fire, and the other elements 
in due succession.—We admit this. But still there remains 
the difficulty, that, unless we understand the word to apply 
to the fundamental cause of all, viz. Brahman, the affirmation 
contained in the word ‘ only ’ and the qualification expressed 
by the word ‘ all’ (in ‘all beings’) would be out of place. 
Moreover, the clause, ‘They return into the ether,’ again 
points to Brahman, and so likewise the phrase, ‘Ether is 
greater than these, ether is their rest; ’ for absolute supe¬ 
riority in point of greatness Scripture attributes to the 
highest Self only; cp. Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 3, ‘Greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all these worlds.' The quality of being a place of rest 
likewise agrees best with the highest Brahman, on account 
of its being the highest cause. This is confirmed by the 
following scriptural passage: ‘ Knowledge and bliss is. Brah¬ 
man, it is the rest of him who gives gifts r (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 28). 
Moreover, G’aivali finding fault with the doctrine of 5 alft- 
vatya, on account of (his sarnan) having an end (Kh. Up. I, 
8, 8), and wishing to proclaim something that has no end 
chooses the ether, and then, having identified the ether with 
the Udgitha, concludes, ‘He is the Udgitha greater than 
great; he is without end/ Now this endlessness is a 
characteristic mark of Brahman. To the remark that 
the sense of ‘elemental ether’ presents itself to the mind 
more readily, because it is the better established sense of 
the word &klya, we reply, that, although it may present 
itself to the mind first, yet it is not to be accepted, because 
wc see that qualities of Brahman are mentioned in the com¬ 
plementary sentences. That the word Aka.* a is also used 
to denote Brahman has been shown already; cp. such 
passages as, ‘ Ether is the revealer of all names and forms/ 
We see, moreover, that various synonyma of dkara are 
employed to denote Brahman. So, for instance, Rik Sawh. 
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'4> 39, * la Which the Vedas are 1 , in the Imperishable 
one (t. e. Brahman), the highest, the ether (vyoman), on 
which all gods have their scat/ And Taitt. Up. Ill, 6> 
‘ This is the knowledge of Bhr/gu and Varuwa, founded on 
the highest ether (vyoman)/ And again, s Om, ka is Brah¬ 
man, ether (kha) is Brahman ’ (Kk. Up. IV. 10. 5), and ’'the 
old ether 1 (Brt, Up. V, 1) 2 . And other similar passages. 
On account of the force of the complementary passage we 
arc justified in deciding that the word 1 ether/ although 
occurring in the beginning of the passage, refers to Brahman. 
The case is analogous to that of the sentence. 4 Agni (lit. 
the fire) studies a chapter, 5 where the word agni, although 
occurring in the beginning, is at once seen to denote a boy 3 . 
It is therefore settled that the word ■ ether * denotes Brahman. 



23. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

Concerning the udgitha it is said (Kk. Up. I, 10, 9), 
‘ Prastotn, that deity which belongs to the prast&va, &c./ 
and, further on (I, 11,4 ; 5), ‘ Which then is that deity ? He 
said : Breath. For all these beings merge into breath alone, 
and from breath they arise. This is the deity belonging to 
the prastava/ With reference to this passage doubt and 
decision are to be considered as analogous to those stated 
under the preceding Sutra. For while in some passages—as, 
for instance, * For indeed, my son, mind is fastened to pr£;/a/ 
RL Up. VI, 8 , 3 ; and, ‘ the pr&#aofpra/za/ IV/. Up. IV, 4, 
18—the word ‘ breath ! is seen to denote Brahman, its use 


1 Viz. as intimating it. Thus An. Gi. and Go. An. against the 

accent of rMk. Sayawa explains rtkih as genitive. 

3 Owkarasya prattkatvena v(Uakatvena lakshakatvena va brah- 

matvam uktam, om iti, ka m sukhazw tasyaiihendriyayoga^atvaw, 
varayitu/« kham iti, lasya bhCitakfuatvaiw vyascddlmm pur6«am ity 
uktam. An. Gi. 

8 The doubt about the meaning of a word is preferably to be 
decided by means of a reference to preceding passages; where that 
is not passible (the doubtful word occurring at the beginning of 
some new chapter) complementary, l e. subsequent passages have 
to be taken into consideration. 
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:\e sense of a certain modification of air is better estab¬ 
lished in common as well as in Vedic language. Hence 
there arises a doubt whether in the passage under dis¬ 
cussion the word pra/^a denotes Brahman or (ordinary) 
breath. In favour of which meaning have we then to 
decide ? 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the word must be 
held to denote the fivefold vital breath, which is a peculiar 
modification of wind (or air); because, as has been re¬ 
marked already, that sense of the word pra/^a is the better 
established one.—But no, an objector will say, just as in the 
case of the preceding SGtra, so here also Brahman is meant, 
on account of characteristic marks being mentioned; for 
here also a complementary passage gives us to understand 
that all beings spring from and merge into prd^a ; a process 
which can take place in connexion with the highest Lord 
only,—This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is futile, 
since we see that the beings enter into and proceed from 
the principal vital air also. For Scripture makes the fol¬ 
lowing statement (Sat. Br. X, 3, 3, 6), ‘ When man sleeps, 
then into breath indeed speech merges, into breath the eye, 
into breath the ear, into breath the mind ; when he awakes 
then they spring again from breath alone/ What the Vecla 
here states is, moreover, a matter of observation, for during 
sleep, while the process of breathing goes on uninterruptedly, 
the activity of the sense organs is interrupted and again 
becomes manifest at the time of awaking only. And as the 
sense organs are the essence of all material beings, the com¬ 
plementary passage which speaks of the merging and 
emerging of the beings can be reconciled with the principal 
vital air also. Moreover, subsequently to pr&m being 
mentioned as the divinity of the prast&va the sun and food 
are designated as the divinities of the udgitha and the 
pratihAra, Now as they are not Brahman, the pr&//a also, 
by parity of reasoning, cannot be Brahman. 

To this argumentation the author of the Sutras replies : 
For the same reason pnUa—that means: on account of 
the presence of characteristic marks—which constituted the 
reason stated in the preceding SiUra—the word prawa also 
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be held to denote Brahman. For Scripture says of 
pr&m also, that it is connected with marks characteristic 
of Brahman. The sentence, c All these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise/ which declares 
that the origination, and retractation of all beings depend on 
pr&m f clearly shows pr&na. to be Brahman. In reply to the 
assertion that the origination and retractation of all beings can 
be reconciled equally well with the assumption of pr&na, de¬ 
noting the chief vital air, because origination and retractation 
take place in the state of waking and of sleep also, we remark 
that in those two states only the senses are merged into, and 
emerge from, the chief vital air, while, according to the 
scriptural passage, ‘For all these beings, &c./ all beings 
whatever into which a living Self has entered, together with 
their senses and bodies, merge and emerge by turns. And 
even if the word ‘beings 7 were taken (not in the sense of 
animated beings, but) in the sense of material elements in 
general, there would be nothing In the way of interpreting 
the passage as referring to Brahman.-f-But, it may be said, '</ 
that the senses together with their objects do, during sleep, 
enter into pr£«a, and again issue from it at the time of 
waking, wc distinctly learn from another scriptural passage, 
viz. Kau. Up. Ill, 3, ‘When a man being thus asleep sees 
no dream whatever, he becomes one with that pnWa alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names/ &c.—True, we 
reply, but there also the word pr&«a denotes (not the vital 
air) but Brahman, as we conclude from characteristic marks 
of Brahman being mentioned. The objection, again, that 
the word pr&mi cannot denote Brahman because it occurs 
in proximity to the words ‘food’ and ‘sun’ (which do not 
refer to Brahman)/ is altogether baseless ; for proximity is 
of no avail against the force of the complementary passage 
Which intimates that prfi//a is Brahman. That argument, 
finally, which rests on the fact that the word pr$#a com¬ 
monly denotes the vital air with its five modifications, is to 
be refuted in the same way as the parallel argument which 
the pOrvapakshin brought forward with reference to the 
word ‘ether/ From all this it follows that thepr&wa, 1 which 
is the deity of the prastava, is Brahman. 
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orne (commentators) 1 quote under the present Sutra the 
following passages, ‘the pr£#a of pr^a.’ (B ri. Up, IV, 4,18), 
and ‘ for to pr 3 «a mind is fastened 5 {Kk. Up. VI, 8, <z). But 
that is wrong since these two passages offer no opportunity 
for any discussion, the former on account of the separation 
of the words, the latter on account of the general topic. 
When we meet with a phrase such as ‘the father of the 
father ’ we understand at once that the genitive denotes a 
father different from the father denoted by the nominative. 
Analogously we infer from the separation of words con¬ 
tained in the phrase, ‘the breath of breath/ that the ‘breath 
of breath’ is different from the ordinary breath (denoted 
by the genitive ‘of breath ’). For one and the same thing 
cannot, by means of a genitive, be predicated of—and thus 
distinguished from—itself. Concerning the .second passage 
we remark that, if the matter constituting the general topic 
of Some chapter is referred to in that chapter under 
a different name, we yet conclude, from the general topic, 
that that special matter is meant. For instance, when we 
meet in the section which treats ofthe^yotish/oma sacrifice 
with the passage, ‘ in every spring he is to offer the ^yotis 
sacrifice,’ we at once understand that the word ^yotis 
denotes the ^yotish/oma. If we therefore meet with the 
clause ‘to pr&va mind is fastened' in a section of which 
the highest Brahman is the topic, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the word prifta should there denote the 
ordinary breath which is a mere modification of air. The 
two passages thus do not offer any matter for discussion, 
and hence do not furnish appropriate instances for the 
SGtra. We have shown, on the other hand, that the 
passage about the pra.va, which is the deity of the prastGva, 
allows room for doubt, pGrvapaksha and final decision. 

24. The ‘ light ’ (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet (in a passage which is connected 
with the passage about the light). 

Scripture says {Kk. Up. Ill, 13, 7), ‘ Now that light which 
shines above this heaven, higher than all, higher than every- 

1 The vrAtikdra, the commentators say. 
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Here the doubt presents itself whether the word Might’ 

denotes the light of'the sun and the like, or the highest 
Self Under the preceding Sfitras we had shown that some 
words which ordinarily have different meanings yet in 
certain passages denote Brahman, since characteristic marks 
of the latter are mentioned. Here the question has to be 
discussed whether, in connexion with the passage quoted, 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned or not. 

The pCirvapakshin "maintains that the word Might ’ de¬ 
notes nothing else but the light of the sun and the like, since 
that is the ordinary well-established meaning of the term. 
The common use of language, he says, teaches us that the 
two words Might 9 and ‘ darkness’ denote mutually opposite 
things, darkness being the term for whatever interferes with 
the function of the sense of sight, as, for instance, the gloom 
of the night, while sunshine and whatever else favours the 
action of the eye is called light. The word * shines’ also, 
Which the text exhibits, is known ordinarily to refer to the 
sun and similar sources of light : while of Brahman, which 
is devoid of colour, it cannot be said, in the primary sense 
of the word, that it * shines.’ further, the word ^yotis 
must heje denote light because it is said to be bounded by 
tne sky (‘that light which shines above this heaven’). 
For while it is impossible to consider the sky as being the 
boundary of Brahman, which is the Self of all and* the 
source of all things movable or immovable, the sky may 
be looked upon as forming the boundary of light, which is 
a meie product and as such limited : accordingly the text 
says, ‘the light beyond heaven.’—But light, although a 
mere product, is perceived everywhere; it would therefore 
be wrong to declare that it is bounded by the sky!—Well, 
then, the pffrvapakshin replies, let us assume that the light 
meant is the first-born (original) light which has not yet 
become tripartite 1 . This explanation again cannot be 


1 I. e. which has not been mixed with water and earth, according 
to A A. Up. VI, 3, 3. Before that mixture took place light was 
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N ^radj jfftfed, because the non-tripartite light does not serve 
any purpose,—But, the pilrvapakshin resumes, Why should 
its purpose not be found therein that it is the object of 
devout meditation?—That cannot be, we reply; for we see 
that only such things are represented as objects of devotion 
as have some other independent„use of their own; so, for 
instance, the sun (which dispels darkness and so on). More¬ 
over the scriptural passage, ‘ Let me make each of these 
three (fire, water, and earth) tripartite/ does not indicate any 
difference * l . And even of the non-tripartite light it; is not 
known that the sky constitutes its boundary.—Well, then 
(the pilrvapakshin resumes, dropping the idea of the non- 
tripartite light), let us assume that the light of which the 
text speaks is the tripartite (ordinary) light. The objection 
that light Is seen to exist also beneath the sky, viz. in the 
form of fire and the like, we invalidate by the remark that 
there is nothing contrary to reason in assigning a special 
locality to fire, although the latter is observed everywhere; 
while to assume a special place for Brahman, to which the 
idea of place does not apply at all, would be most un- 
( suitable. Moreover, the clause ‘ higher than everything, in 
the highest v/orlds beyond which there are no other worlds/ 
which indicates a multiplicity of abodes, agrees much better 
with light, which is a mere product (than with Brahman). 
There is moreover that other clause also, ‘That is the same 
light which is within man/ in which the highest light is 
identified with the gastric fire (the fire within man). Now 
such identifications can be made only where there is a 
certain similarity, of nature; as is seen, for instance, in the 
passage, ‘ Of that person Bhu/* is the head, for the head is 
one and that syllable is one * (Bri. Up. V, 5, 3). But that 
the fire within the human body is not Brahman clearly 
appears from the passage, ‘ Of this we have visible and 
audible proof’ {Kk Up. Ill, 13, 7 ; 8), which declares that 

entirely separated from the other elements, and therefore bounded 
by the latter. 

1 So as to justify the assumption that such a thing as non-tri- 
partite light exists at all. 
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re is characterised by the noise it makes, and by hea 
likewise from the following passage, ‘ Let a man 
meditate on this as that which is seen and heard.’ The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the passage, 4 Me who 
knows this becomes conspicuous and celebrated/ which 
proclaims an inconsiderable reward only, while to the 
devout meditation on Brahman a high reward would have 
to be allotted. Nor is there mentioned in the entire 
passage about the light any other characteristic mark of 
Brahman, while such marks are set forth in the passages 
(discussed above) which refer to pra^a and the ether. Nor, 
again, is Brahman indicated in the preceding section, 1 the 
Gayatd is everything whatsoever exists/ &c. (Ill, 12); for 
that passage makes a statement about the Gayatri metre 
only. And even if that section did refer to Brahman, still 
Brahman would not be recognised in the passage at present 
under discussion; for there (in the section referred to) it is 
declared—in the clause, ‘ Three feet of it are the Immortal 
in heaven ’—that heaven constitutes the abode; while in 
our passage the words c the light above heaven’ declare 
heaven to be a boundary. For all these reasons the word 
^yotis is here to be taken in its ordinary meaning, viz. 
light 

To this wc make the following reply. The word ^jyotis 
must be held to denote Brahman. Why? On account of 
the feet: (quarters) being mentioned. In a preceding 
passage Brahman had been spoken of as having four feet 
(quarters). ‘Such is the greatness of it; greater than it is 
the Person (purusha). One foot of it are all the beings, 
three feet of it are the Immortal in heaven/ That which in 
this passage is said to constitute the three-quarter part, 
immortal and connected with heaven, of Brahman, which 
altogether comprises four quarters; this very same entity 
we recognise as again referred to in the passage under 
discussion, because there also it is said to be connected 
with heaven. If therefore we should set it aside in our 
interpretation of the passage and assume the latter to refer 
to the ordinary light, we should commit the mistake of 
dropping, without need, the topic started and introducing 
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: aTa^subject. Brahman, in fact, continues to form the 
subject-matter, not only of the passage about, the light, but 
likewise of the subsequent section, the so-called S&ndiXy&- 
vidycl (Kk. Up. Ill, 14). Hence we conclude that in our 
passage the word Might’ must be held to denote Brahman. 
The objection (raised above) that from common use the 
words Might'and ‘to shine’ are known to denote effected 
(physical) light is without force; for as it is known from 
the general topic of the chapter that Brahman is meant, 
those two words do not necessarily denote physical light 
only to the exclusion of Brahman l , but may also denote 
Brahman itself, in so far as it is characterised by the 
physical shining light which is its effect. Analogously 
another mantra declares, ‘that by which the sun shines, 
kindled with heat’ (Taitt. Br. Ill, 12, 9, j). Or else we 
may suppose that the word ^yotis here does not denote at 
all that light on which the function of the eye depends. 
For we see that in other passages it has altogether different 
meanings ; so, for instance, B ti. Up. IV, 3, 5 > ‘ With speech 
only as light man sits/ and Taitt. Sa. I, 6, 3, 3, ‘May the 
mind, the light, accept/ &c. It thus appears that whatever 
illuminates (in the different senses of the word) something 
else may be spoken of as c light.’ Hence to Brahman also, 
whose nature is intelligence, the term Might* may be 
applied; for it gives light to the entire world. Similarly, 
other scriptural passages say, 4 Him the shining one, every¬ 
thing shines after; by his light all this is lighted (Kail. Up. 
II, 5, 15); and ‘Him the gods worship as the light of 

flights, as the immortar (B ri. Up, IV, 4, 16). Against the 
further objection that the omnipresent Brahman cannot be 
viewed as bounded by heaven we remark that the assign¬ 
ment, to Brahman, of a special locality is not contrary to 
reason because it subserves the purpose of devout medita¬ 
tion. Nor does it avail anything to say that it is impossible 
to assign any place to Brahman because Brahman is out of 
connexion with all place. For it is possible to make such 


1 Brahmawo vyava/M/udya te^a^samarpakat va m vkeshakatvam, 
tadabhfivo*vbeshakaivam. An. Gi. 
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an> 4 sbiitnption, because Brahman is connected with certain 
iniiting adj imcts. Accordingly Scripture speaks of different 
kinds of devout meditation on Brahman as specially con¬ 
nected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, the 
heart. For the same reason it is also possible to attribute 
to Brahman a multiplicity of abodes, as is done in. the 
clause (quoted above) ‘higher than all. 1 The further ob¬ 
jection that the light beyond heaven is the mere physical 
light because it is identified with the gastric fire, which 
Itself is a mere effect and is inferred from perceptible marks 
such as the heat of the body and a certain sound, is equally 
devoid of force ; for the gastric fire may be viewed as the 
outward appearance (or symbol) of Brahman, just as Brah¬ 
man’s name is a mere outward symbol* Similarly in the 
passage, * Let a man meditate on it (the gastric light) as 
seen and heard/ the visibility and audibility (here implicitly 
ascribed to Brahman) must be considered as rendered 
possible through the gastric fire being the outward appear¬ 
ance of Brahman. Nor is there any force in the objection 
that Brahman cannot be meant because the text mentions 
an inconsiderable reward only; for there is no reason com¬ 
pelling us to have recourse to Brahman for the purpose 
of such and such a reward only, and not for the purpose of 
such and such another reward. Wherever the text represents 
the highest Brahman—which is free from all connexion 
with distinguishing attributes—as the universal Self, it is 
understood that the result of that instruction is one only, 
viz. final release. Wherever, on the other hand, Brahman 
is taught to be connected with distinguishing attributes or 
outward symbols, there, we see, all the various rewards 
which this world can offer are spoken of; cp. for instance, 
B ri. Up. IV, 4, 24, ‘This is he who eats all food, the giver 
of wealth. He who knows this obtains wealth.’ Although 
in the passage itself which treats of the light no charac¬ 
teristic mark of Brahman is mentioned, yet, as the Sutra 
intimates, the mark stated in a preceding passage (viz., the 
mantra, ‘Such is the greatness of it/ &c.) has to be taken 
in connexion with the passage about the light as well, 
The question liovv the mere circumstance of Brahman being 
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in a not distant passage can have the power 
of divorcing from its natural object and transferring to 
another object the direct statement about light implied in 
the word * light/ may be answered without difficulty. Ihe 
passage under discussion runs 1 , * which above this heaven, 
the light.’ The relative pronoun with which this clause 
begins intimates, according to its grammatical force 2 , the 
same Brahman which was mentioned in the previous 
passage, and which is here recognised (as being the same 
which was mentioned before) through its connexion with 
heaven ; hence the word ^yotis also—which stands in 
grammatical co-ordination to * which *—must have Brahman 
for its object. From all this it follows that the word 
1 light ’ here denotes Brahman. 

25. If it be objected that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the metre being denoted; (we reply) 
not so, because thus (i. e. by means of the metre) the 
direction of the mind (on Brahman) is declared; for 
thus it is seen (in other passages also). 

We now address ourselves to the refutation of the asser¬ 
tion (made in the purvapaksha of the preceding Sfttra) that 
in the previous passage also Brahman is not referred fco, 
because in the sentence, ‘ G&yatri is everything whatsoever 
here exists/ the metre called Gciyatn is spoken of. Flow 
(we ask the pfnvapakshin) can it be maintained that, on 
account of the metre being spoken of, Brahman is not 
denoted, while yet the mantra ‘ such is the greatness of 
it/ &c., clearly sets forth Brahman with its four quarters? 
—You are mistaken (the purvapakshin replies). The 
sentence, ‘ Gayatri is everything/ starts the discussion of 
G&vatrl The same Gayatri is thereupon described under 
the" various forms of all beings, earth, body, heart, speech, 
breath; to which there refers also the verse, ‘that Gayatri 


1 If we strictly follow the order of words in the original. 

2 SvasSmarthyena sar van a tuna A sannihitaparaniarritvava.yena. 
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four feet and is sixfold/ After that we meet witfTthe 
mantra, ‘Such is the greatness of it/ &c. How then, we 
ask, should this mantra, which evidently is quoted with 
reference to the G&yatri (metre) as described in the preceding 
clauses, all at once denote Brahman with its four quarters ? 
Since therefore the metre Gfiyatri is the subject-matter of 
the entire chapter, the term 1 Brahman ' which occurs in a 
subsequent passage (“ the Brahman which has thus been 
t /''described ’) must also denote the metre. 1 This is analogous 
to a previous passage (K/i. Up. Ill, u, 3, ‘He who thus 
knows this Brahma-upanishad’), where the word Brail ma¬ 
il pan is had is explained to mean Veda-upanishad. As 
therefore the preceding passage refers (not to Brahman, 
but) to the Gtlyatri metre, Brahman does not constitute the 
topic of the entire section. 

This argumentation, we reply, proves nothing against our 
position. ‘ Because thus direction of the mind is declared/ 
i. c. because the Brahma^a passage, c Gdyatri indeed is all 
this/ intimates that by means of the metre Gayatri the mind 
is to be directed on Brahman which is connected with that 
metre. Of the metre Gayatrt, which is nothing but a certain 
special combination of syllables, it could not possibly be said 
that it is the Self of everything. We therefore have to 
understand the passage as declaring that Brahman, which, as 
the cause of the world, is connected with that product also 
whose name is Gdyatri, is ‘all this; ■ in accordance with that 
other passage which directly says, ‘All this indeed is 
Brahman ’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). That the effect is in 
reality not different from the cause, we shall prove later on, 
under Sutra II, 1, 14. Devout meditation on Brahman under 
the form of certain effects (of Brahman) is seen to be men¬ 
tioned in other passages also, so, for instance, Ait. Ar. HI, 
3, 3, J.'Z, ‘ For the Bahvrz&as consider him in the great 
hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the AViandogas 
in the Mahflvrata ceremony/ Although, therefore, the 
previous passage speaks of the metre, Brahman is what is 
meant, and the same Brahman is again referred to in the 
passage about the light, whose purport it is to enjoin 
another form of devout meditation. 
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_Jfer commentator 1 is of opinion that the term 

G&yatri (does not denote Brahman in so far as viewed under 
the form of Gayatri, but) directly denotes Brahman, on 
account of the equality ot number; for just as the G try a a .1 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so 
Brahman also has four feet, (i.e. quarters.) Similarly we 
see that in other passages also the names of metres are used 
to denote other things which resemble those metres in 
certain numerical relations; cp. for instance, Kk. Up. IV, 
3, 8, where it is said at first, ‘Now these five and the 
other five make ten and that is the Krita/ and after that 
‘these are again the Virfy^ which eats the food.’ It we 
adopt this interpretation, Brahman only is spoken of, and 
the metre is not referred to at all. In any case Brahman is 
the subject with which the previous passage is concerned. 

26. And thus also (we must conclude, viz. that 
Brahman is the subject of the previous passage), be¬ 
cause (thus only) the declaration as to the beings, 
&c. being the feet is possible. 

That the previous passage has Brahman for its topic, we 
must assume for that reason also that the text designates 
the beings and so on as the feet of G&yatn. Bor the text 
at first speaks of the beings, the earth, the body, and the 
heart 2 , and then goes on ‘ that G&yatri has four feet and is 
sixfold/ For of the mere metre, without any reference to 
Brahman, it would be impossible to say that the beings and 
so on are its feet. Moreover, if Brahman were not meant, 
there would be no room for the verse, ‘ Such is the great¬ 
ness/ &c. For that verse clearly describes Brahman in its 
own nature; otherwise it would be impossible to represent 
the G&yatri as the Self of everything as is done in the words, 
c One foot of it are all the beings ; three feet of it are what 
is immortal in heaven/ The purusha-stikta also (Rik 


1 The vr/ttik&ra according to Go. An. in his /ika on the bhitshya 
to the next StHra. 

a Concerning the difficulty involved in this interpretation, cp. 
Deussen, p. 183, note. 
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mh. X, 90) exhibits the verse with sole reference to 
Brahman. Smr/ti likewise ascribes to Brahman a like 
nature, * I stand supporting ail this world by a single portion 
of myself 1 (Bha. Gita X, 4a). Our interpretation moreover 
enables us to take the passage, ‘ that Brahman indeed 
which/ &c» (III, 13, 7). in its primary sense, (i. e. to under¬ 
stand the word Brahman to denote nothing but Brahman.) 
And, moreover, the passage, 4 these are the five men of 
Brahman ’ (III, 13, 6), is appropriate only if the former 
passage about the Gdyatri is taken as referring to Brahman 
(for otherwise the ‘Brahman’ in ‘men of Brahman’ would 
not be connected with the previous topic). Hence Brahman 
is to be considered as the subject-matter of the previous 
passage also. And the decision that the same Brahman is 
referred to in the passage about the light where it is recog¬ 
nised (to be the same) from its connexion with heaven, 
remains unshaken. 


27. The objection that (the Brahman of the former 
passage cannot be recognised in the latter) on account; 
of the difference of designation, is not valid because 
in either (designation) there is nothing contrary (to 
the recognition). 

The objection that in the former passage (‘ three feet of 
it are what is immortal in heaven '), heaven is designated 
as the abode, while in the latter passage (‘that light which 
shines above this heaven *), heaven is designated as the 
boundary, and that, on account of this difference of desig¬ 
nation, the subject -matter of the former passage cannot be 
recognised in the latter, must likewise be refuted. This we 
do by remarking that in either designation nothing is 
contrary to the recognition. Just as in ordinary language 
a falcon, although in contact with the top of a tree, is not 
only said to be on the tree but also above the tree, so 
Brahman also, although being in heaven, is here referred to 
as being beyond heaven as well. 

Another (commentator) explains : just as in ordinary 
language a falcon, although not in contact with the top of a 
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not only said to be above the top of the tree but also 
on the top of the tree,-so Brahman also, which is in reality 
beyond heaven, is (in the former of the two passages) said 
to be in heaven. Therefore the Brahman spoken of in the 
former passage can be recognised in the latter also, and it 
remains therefore a settled conclusion that the word Might * 
denotes Brahman. 

28. Prawa (breath) is Brahman, that being under¬ 
stood from a connected consideration (of the passages 
referring to pra^a). 

In the Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad there is recorded 
a legend of India and Pratardana which begins with the 
words, 1 Pratardana, forsooth, the son of Divod&sa came by 
means of fighting and strength to the beloved abode of 
Indra’ (Kau. Up. Ill, x). In this legend we read: ‘ He 
said: I am pr&«a, the intelligent Self (pra^dtman), medi¬ 
tate on me as Life, as Immortality ’ (III, 2). And later on 
(III, 3), ‘Prawa alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold 
of this body, makes it rise up.’ Then, again (III, 8), ‘ Let 
no man try to find out what speech is, let him know the 
speaker.’ And in the end (III, 8), £ That breath indeed is 
the intelligent Self, bliss, imperishable, immortal.’—Here the 
doubt presents itself whether the word prA//a denotes 
merely breath, the modification of air, or the Self of some 
divinity, or the individual soul, or the highest Brahman.— 
But,, it will be said at the outset, the Sfitra T, 1, ci already 
has shown that the word pra;/a refers to Brahman, and as 
here also we meet with characteristic marks of Brahman, viz. 
the words { bliss, imperishable, immortal,’ what reason is there 
for again raising the same doubt ?—’We reply: Because there 
are observed here characteristic marks of different kinds. 
For in the legend we meet not only with marks indicating 
Brahman, but also with marks pointing to other beings. 
Thus Indra’s words, ‘Know me only’ (III, 1), point to the 
Self of a divinity: the words, « Having laid hold of this 
body it makes it rise up,’ point to the breath ; the words, 

* Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
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peaker/ point to the individual soul, There is thus 


room for doubt. 

If, now, the pfirvapakshin maintains that the term pra/m 
here denotes the well-known modification of ai.% i.e. breath, 
we, on our side, assert that the word prfi/^a must be under¬ 
stood to denote Brahman,—For what reason?—On account 
of such being the consecutive meaning of the passages. 
For if we examine the connexion of the entire section 
which treats of the pnh*a, we observe that all the single 
passages can be construed into a whole only if they are 
viewed as referring to Brahman. At the beginning of the 
legend Pratardana, having been allowed by Indra to choose 
a boon, mentions the highest good of man, which he 
selects for his boon, in the following words, 1 Do you your¬ 
self choose that boon for me which you deem most beneficial 
for a man/ Now, as later on priwa is declared to be what 
is most beneficial for man, what should pra?*a denote but 
the highest Self? For apart from the cognition of that 
Self a man cannot possibly attain what is most beneficial 
for him, as many scriptural passages declare. Compare, for 
instance, 5 Ve. Up. Ill, 8, 5 A man who knows him passes 
over death ; there is no other path to go/ Again, the 
further passage, ‘ He who knows me thus by no deed of his 
is his life harmed, not by theft, not by bhru^ahatya ’ (III, i), 
has a meaning only if Brahman is supposed to be the object 
of knowledge. For, that subsequently to the cognition of 
Brahman all works and their effects entirely cease, is well 
known from scriptural passages, such as the following, ‘ All 
works perish when he has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower’ (Mu. Up. II, a, 8). Moreover, piazza can 
be identified with the intelligent Self only if it is Brahman. 
For the air which is non-intelligent can clearly not be the 
intelligent Self. Those characteristic marks, again, which 
are mentioned in the concluding passage (viz. those inti¬ 
mated by the words ‘ bliss/ ‘ imperishable/ ‘ immortal/) can, 
if taken in their full sense, not be reconciled with any being 
except Brahman. There are, moreover, the following 
passages, ‘He does not increase by a good action, nor de¬ 
crease by a bad action. For he makes him whom he wishes 
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ead up from these worlds do a good deed ; and the same 
makes him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
do a bad deed ; v and, * He is the guardian of the world, he 
is the king of the world, he is the Lord of the world ’ (Kau. 

Up. Ill, 8)* All this can be properly understood only if the 
highest Brahman is acknowledged to be the subject-matter 
of the whole chapter, not if the vital air is substituted in its 
place. Hence the word pra«a denotes Brahman, 

29. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself; (we 
reply that this objection is not valid) because there 
is in that (chapter) a multitude of references to the 
interior Self. 

An objection is raised against the assertion that pra^a de¬ 
notes Brahman. The word it is said, does not denote r,. i 

the highest Brahman, because the speaker designates him-/ 
self. The speaker, who is a certain powerful god called 
Indra, at first says, in order to reveal himself to Pratardana, 

* Know me only/ and later on,‘ I am pr&wa, the intelligent 
Self/ How, it is asked, can the pra«a, which this latter 
passage, expressive of personality as it is, represents as the 
Self of the speaker, be Brahman to which, as we know from 
Scripture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be 
ascribed; compare, for instance, Bn. Up. Ill, 8.8/ It Is without 
speech, without mind.’ Further on, also, the speaker, i.e. 
Indra, glorifies himself by enumerating a number of attri¬ 
butes, all of which depend on personal existence and can in 
no way belong to Brahman, ‘ 1 slew the three-headed son 
of Tvash/rz; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the devotees, to 
the wolves,’ and so on. Indra may be called prft/za on 
account of his strength. .Scripture says, 4 Strength indeed 
is prd/za/ and Indra is known as the god of strength; and 
of any deed of strength people say, { It is Indra’s work/ 

The personal Self of a deity may, moreover, be called an 
intelligent .Self ; for the gods, people say, possess unob¬ 
structed knowledge./ It thus being a settled matter that 
some passages convey information about the personal Self 
Ii 2 
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some deity, the other passages also—as, for instance, the 
one about what is most beneficial for man—must be inter¬ 
preted as well as they may with reference to the same deity. 
Hence pr&wa does not denote Brahman. 

This objection we refute by the remark that in that 
chapter there are found a multitude of references to the in¬ 
terior-Self. For the passage, * As long as pr&#a dwells in this 
body so long surely there is life/ declares (hat that priUa 
only which is the intelligent interior Self—and not some 
particular outward deity—has power to bestow and to take 
back life. And where the text speaks of the eminence of 
the pra;/as as founded on the existence of the pra//a, it 
shows that that prawa is meant which has reference to the 
Self and is the abode of the sense-organs l . 

Of the same tendency is the passage, ‘ Pra;/a, the intel¬ 
ligent Self, alone having laid hold of this body makes it rise 
up ; * and the passage (which occurs in the passus, 1 Let no 
man try to find out what speech is/ &c.), ‘ For as in a car 
the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes and the 
spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on the subjects 
(the senses) and the subjects on the prii*za. And that 
pray/a indeed is the Self of pragwa, blessed, imperishable, 
immortal.* So also the following passage which, referring 
to this interior Self, forming as it were the centre of the 
peripherical interaction of the objects and senses, sums up 
as follows, * He is my Self, thus let it be known ; * a summing 
up which is appropriate only if pr&na is meant to denote 
not some outward existence, but the interior Self. And 
another scriptural passage declares ‘this Self is Brahman, 
omniscient 2 * (B ri. Up. II, 5, 19). We therefore arrive at 


1 The text runs, ‘astitve pra^an (\m ni/rsTey asam/ and Go. An. 
explains * astitve pranasthil.au prawan&w indriya« 4 m sthitir ily 
arthata/^ jrutim aha/ He as well as An. Gi. quotes as the text of 
the scriptural passage referred to r athato ni/foreyasadatiarn ity adi/ 
But if instead of * astitve £a * we read * asti tv eva/ we get the con¬ 
cluding clause of Kau. Up. Ill, 2, as given in Cowell's edition. 

2 Whence we know that the interior Self referred to in the 
Kau. Up. is Brahman. 
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^conclusion that, on account of the multitude of references 
to the interior Self, the chapter contains information regard¬ 
ing Brahman, not regarding the Seif of some deity,—How 
then can the circumstance of the speaker (Indra) referring 
to himself be explained ? 

30. The declaration (madeby Indra about himself, 
viz. that he is one with Brahman) (is possible) through 
intuition vouched for by Scripture, as in the case of 
V&madeva. ) 

The individual divine Self called Indra perceiving by 
means of nshi-like intuition 1 * —the existence of which is 
vouched for by Scripture—its own Self to be identical with 
the supreme Self, instructs Frntardana (about the highest 
Self) by means of the words ‘ Know me only. 5 

By intuition of the same kind the r/shi Vamadcva reached 
the knowledge expressed in the words, ‘I was Manu and 
Sfirya ; ’ in accordance with the passage, * Whatever deva was 
awakened (so as to know Brahman) he indeed became that' 
(I \ri. Up. I, 4, to). The assertion made above (in the 
purvapaksha of the preceding' Sutra) that Indra after saying, 
‘ Know me only/ glorifies himself by enumerating the slaying 
of TvashA/s son and other deeds of strength, we refute as 
follows. The death of Tvashfr/’s son and similar deeds are 
referred to, not to the end of glorifying Indra as the object 
of knowledge- in which case the sense of the passage would 
be, ‘ Because I accomplished such and such deeds, therefore 
know me *—but to the end of glorifying the cognition of the 
highest Self. For this reason the text, after having referred 
to the slaying of Tvash///'s son and the like, goes on. in the 
clause next following to exalt knowledge, ‘And not one 
hair of me is harmed there. He who knows me thus by no 
deed of his is his life harmed.'—(But how does this passage 
convey praise of knowledge?)—Because, we reply, its 
meaning Is as follows: ‘Although I do such cruel deeds, 


1 Le. spontaneous intuition of supersensible truth, rendered 

possible through the knowledge acquired in former existences. 
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not even a hair of mine is harmed because I am one 
with Brahman; therefore the life of any other person also 
who knows me thus is not harmed by any deed of his/ 
And the object of the knowledge (praised by India) is 
nothing else but Brahman which is set forth in a subsequent 
passage? *1 am picbga, the intelligent Sell. therefore the 
entire chapter refers to Brahman. 


§L 


31. If it be said (that Brahman is) not (meant), on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air (being mentioned); we say no, 
on account of the threefoldness of devout meditation 
(which would result from your interpretation); on 
account of (the meaning advocated by us) being* ac¬ 
cepted (elsewhere) ; and on account of (characteristic 
marks of Brahman) being connected (with the pas¬ 
sage under discussion). 

Although we admit, the purvapakshin resumes, that the 
chapter about the prfei does not furnish any instruction 
regarding some outward deity, since it contains a multitude 
of references to the interior Self; still we deny that it is 
concerned with Brahman.—For what reason ?—Because it 
mentions characteristic marks of the individual soul on the 
one hand, and of the chief vital air on the other hand. The 
passage , 1 Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker/ mentions a characteristic mark of the 
individual soul, and must therefore be held to point 
out as the object of knowledge the individual soul which 
rules and employs the different organs of action such as 
speech and so on. On the other hand, we have the passage, 

‘ But prto alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold of 
this body makes it rise up/ which points to the chief vital 
air ; for the chief attribute of the vital air is that it sustains 
the body. Similarly, we read in the colloquy of the vital 
airs (Fra. Up. II, 3), concerning speech and the other vital 
airs, 4 Then pra;/a (the chief vital air) as the best said to 
them: Be not deceived; I alone dividing myself fivefold 
support this body and keep it/ Tho.se, again, who in the 








All this argumentation, we reply, is wrong, ‘on account 
of the threefoldness of devout meditation. \our inter¬ 
pretation would involve the assumption ol devout medi¬ 
tation of three different kinds, viz. on the individual soul, 
on the chief vital air, and on Brahman. But it is inap¬ 
propriate to assume that a single sentence should enjoin 
three kinds of devout meditation ; and that all the passages 
about the prflwa really constitute one single sentence (one 
syntactical whole) appears from the beginning and the 
concluding part. In the beginning we have the clause 
1 Know me only,’ followed by ‘ I am pr&«a, the intelligent 
Self, meditate on me as Life, as . Immortality; and in 
the end we read, ‘And that pr&na indeed is the intelligent 
Self, blessed, imperishable, immortal.’ The beginning and 
the concluding part are thus seen to be similar, aud we 


1 l in aw ,variram instead of idazM .ran ram 
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efore must conclude that they refer to one and the 
-<,.same matter. *TJor can the characteristic mark of Brahman 
be so turned as to be applied to something else; for the 
ten objects and the ten subjects (subjective powers) 1 cannot 
rest on anything but Brahman. Moreover, prfl«a roust 
denote Brahman ' on account of (that meaning) being 
accepted,' i.e. because in the case of other passages where 
characteristic marks of Brail man are mentioned the word 
pr 4 »a is taken in the sense of < Brahman.’ And another 
reason for assuming the passage to refer to Brahman is 
that here also, i.e. in the passage itself there is * connexion ’ 
with characteristic marks of Brahman, as, for instance, the 
reference to what is most beneficial for man. The assertion 
that the passage, ‘ Having laid hold of this body it makes 
it rise up,’ contains a characteristic mark of the chief vital 
air, is untrue; for as the function of the vital air also 
ultimately rests on Brahman it can figuratively be ascribed 
to the latter. So Scripture also declares, ‘ No mortal lives 
by the breath that goes up and by the breath that goes 
clown. We live by another in whom these two repose’ 
(Ka. Up. II, 5, 5). Nor does the indication of the in¬ 
dividual soul which you allege to occur in the passage, 

‘ Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
the speaker, preclude the view of pra«a denoting Brahman. 
For, as the passages, * I am Brahman,’ ‘ That art thou,' and 
others, prove, there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in 
so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) 
and other limiting conditions, is called individual soul, 
agent, enjoyer. Such passages therefore as the one alluded 
to, (viz. ‘ let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker,’) which, by setting aside all the dif¬ 
ferences due to limiting conditions, aim at directing the 
mind on the internal Self and thus showing that’ the 


1 Pa«Xn jabdfulaya/l pa&fa [viUiivyfidayar fe diua bhfiiamatifU 
buddhfadriy$m pa#/£a buddhaya id * 


.. ^ucmiiur,;*,,! jw/ATt uuuuuaya m daj-a pi 

Vadvd ^aneii driy a riba// pa/^a karmendriy&rth&r h. pa^eti da*a 
bh.Otamatra/j dvividhfcaindriyam pni^/zamatra dareti bhava//. An. Gi. 


pra^amatrd dared bhava//. An. Gi. 
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tffdua.l soul is one with Brahman, are by no means out of 
place. That the Self which is active in speaking and the 
like is Brahman appears from another scriptural passage also, 
viz . Ke. Up. I, 5, ‘ That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed that alone know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore.’ The remark 
that the statement about the difference of pra/^a and 
pra^wa (contained in the passage, ‘ Together they dwell 
in this body, together they depart’) does not agree with 
that interpretation according to which pra/ra is Brahman, 
is without force ; for the mind and the vital air which are 
the respective abodes of the two powers of cognition 
and action, and constitute the limiting conditions of the 
internal Self may be spoken of as different- The internal 
Self, on the other hand, which is limited by those two 
adjuncts, is in itself non-differentiated, so that the two 
may be identified, as is done in the passage ‘ prA/za is 

The second part of the Sutra is explained in a different 
manner also l , as follows: Characteristic marks of the 
individual soul as well as of the chief vital air are not 
out of place even in a chapter whose topic is Brahman. 
How so? ‘On account of the threefoldness of devout 
meditation/ The chapter aims at enjoining three kinds 
of devout meditation on Brahman, according as Brahman 
is viewed under the aspect of pra//a, under the aspect 
of pra^d, and in itself. The passages, ‘Meditate (on me) 
as life, as immortality. Life is pra//a,’ and * Having laid 
hold of this body it makes it rise up. Therefore let man 
worship it alone as uktha,’ refer to the pr&z/a aspect. 
The introductory passage, ‘Now we shall explain how all 
things become one in that pra^/r^, 5 and the subsequent 
passages, ‘Speech verily milked one portion thereof; the 
word is its object placed outside ;’ and, ‘Having by pragma 
taken possession of speech lie obtains by speech all words 
&c./' refer to the pra^/H aspect. The Brahman aspect 
finally is referred to in the following passage, ‘These ten 


Viz. by the vr/ttik&ra. 
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>jects have reference to pragnk, the ten subjects have 
reference to objects. If there were no objects there 
would be no subjects; and if there were no subjects 
there would be no objects. For on either side alone no¬ 
thing could be achieved* But that is not many. For as 
in a car the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes 
and the spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on 
the subjects and the subjects on the pr^a.' Thus we 
see that the one meditation on Brahman is here repre¬ 
sented as threefold, according as Brahman is viewed either 
with reference to two limiting conditions or in itself. In 
other passages also we find that devout meditation on 
Brahman is made dependent on Brahman being qualified 
by limiting adjuncts ; so, for instance {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, a), 

‘ He who consists of mind, whose body is pr^a/ The 
hypothesis of Brahman being meditated upon under three 
aspects perfectly agrees with the prd/za chapter 1 ; as, on the 
one hand, from a comparison of the introductory and the 
concluding clauses we infer that the subject-matter of 
the whole chapter is one only, and as, on the other hand, 
we meet with characteristic marks of pra^a, pra^a, and 
Brahman in turns. It therefore remains a settled con¬ 
clusion that Brahman is the topic of the whole chapter. 


1 Ihapi tad yu^yate explaining the ‘ iha tadyogat ’ of the Sfitra. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

In the hist pada Brahman has been shown to be the cause 
of the origin, subsistence, and reabsorption of the entire 
world, comprising the ether and the other elements. More- 
over, of this Brahman, which is the cause of the entire world., 
certain qualities have (implicitly) been declared, such as all * 
pervadingness, eternity, omniscience, its being the Self of 
all, and so on. Further, by producing reasons showing that 
some words which are generally used in a different sense 
denote Brahman also, we have been able to determine that 
some passages about whose sense doubts are entertained 
refer to Brahman. Now certain other passages present 
themselves which because containing only obscure indica¬ 
tions of Brahman give rise to the doubt whether they refer to 
the highest belf or to something else.] We therefore begin the 
second and third padas in order to settle those doubtful points. 

r. ( I hat which consists ot mind is Brahman) be¬ 
cause there is taught what is known from everywhere. 

Scripture says, ‘All this indeed is Brahman, beginning, 
ending, and breathing in it; thus knowing let a man meditate 
with calm mind. Now man is made of determination 
(kratu) ; according to what his determination is in this world 
so will he be when he has departed this life. Let him there- 
fore lorm this determination : he who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath (the subtle body)/ &e. (Kh. Up. Ill, 14). 
Concerning this passage the doubt presents itself whether 
what is pointed out as the object of meditation, by means 
of attributes such as consisting of mind, &c., is the embodied 
(individual) soul or the highest Brahman. 

The embodied Self, the pfirvapakshin says.—Why?—. 
Because the embodied Self as the ruler of the organs of 
action is well known to be connected with the minefand so 
on, while the highest Brahman is not, as is declared in 
several scriptural passages, so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, i, ■>.), 
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e is without breath, without mind, pure.’—But, it. may be 
objected, the passage, ‘ All this indeed is Brahman/ mentions 
Brahman directly ; how then can you suppose that the 
embodied Self forms the object of meditation?—This objec¬ 
tion does not apply, the purvapakshin rejoins, because the 
passage docs not aim at enjoining meditation on Brahman, 
but rather at enjoining calmness of mind, the sense being : 
because Brahman is all this, ta^alaiu let a man meditate 
with a calm mind. That is to say: because alt this 
aggregate of effects is Brahman only, springing from it, 
ending in it, and breathing in it; and because, as everything 
constitutes one Self only, there is no room for passion; 
therefore a man is to meditate with a calm mind. And since 
the sentence aims at enjoining calmness of mind, it cannot 
at the same time enjoin meditation on Brahman 1 * * ; but 
meditation is separately enjoined in the clause, "Let him 
form the determination, :.e. reflection/ And thereupon 
the subsequent passage, * He who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath/ &c. states the object of the meditation in 
words indicatory of the individual soul. For this reason we 
maintain that the meditation spoken of has the individual 
soul for its object. The other attributes also subsequently 
stated in the text, ‘ He to whom all works, all desires belong/ 
&c. may rightly be held to refer to the individual soul 
The attributes, finally, of being what abides in the heart and 
of being extremely minute which are mentioned in the pas- 
sage, ‘ He is my Self within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley/ may be ascribed to the 
individual soul which has the size of the point of a goad, 
but not to the unlimited Brahman. If it be objected that the 
immediately following passage, 4 * greater than the earth/ &c, 
cannot refer to something limited, we reply that smallness 
and greatness which are mutually opposite cannot indeed be 
ascribed to one and the same thing ; and that, if one attribute 

1 The clause 6 he is to meditate with a calm mind ’ if taken as a ’ 

gtu/avidhi, i, e. as enjoining some secondary matter, viz. calmness 

of mind of the meditating person, cannot at .the same time enjoin 

meditation ; for that would involve a so-called split of the sentence 

(v&kyabheda). 
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Jx to be ascribed to the subject of the passage, smallness 
is preferable because it is mentioned first; while the great¬ 
ness mentioned later on may be attributed to the soul in so 
far as it is one with Brahman. If it is once settled that the 
whole passage refers to the individual soul, it follows that 
the declaration of Brahman also, contained in the passage, 
‘That is Brahman * (III, r 4 , 4), refers to the individual 


Sl 


soul 


1 ' as it is clearly connected with the general topic. 


Therefore the individual soul is the object of meditation 
indicated by the qualities of consisting of mind and so on. 

To all this we reply: The highest Brahman only is what 
is to he meditated upon as distinguished by the attributes 
of consisting of mind and so on.—Why? — ’ On account of 
there being taught here what is known from everywhere. 
What is known from all Vedftnta-passages to be the sense 
of the word Brahman, viz. the cause of the world, and what 
is mentioned here in the beginning words of the passage, 
(-all this indeed is Brahman,') the same we must assume to 
be taught here as distinguished by certain qualities, viz. 
consisting of mind and so on. Thus wc avoid the fault of 
dropping the subject-matter under discussion and needlessly 
introducing a new topic.—But, it. may be said, it has been 
shown that Brahman is, in the beginning of the passage, 
introduced merely for the purpose oi intimating the injunc¬ 
tion of calmness of mind, not for the purpose of intimating 
Brahman itself.—True, vve reply; but the fact nevertheless 
remains that, where the qualities of consisting of mind, See. are 
spoken of, Brahman only is proximate (i.e. mentioned not 
far off so that it may he concluded to be the thing referred 
to), while the individual soul is neither proximate nor 
intimated by any word directly pointing to it. The cases 
of Brahman and the individual soul are therefore not equal. 


2. And because the qualities desired to be ex¬ 
pressed are possible (in Brahman; therefore the 
passage refers to Brahman). 


1 drivespi dehadibhwhana^* ^y&stvany&y&d va brahmatety artha//. 
An. Gi. 
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Although in the Veda which is not the work of man no 
wish in the strict sense can be expressed l , there being no 
speaker, still such phrases as ■ desired to be expressed/ may 
be figuratively used on account of the result, viz. (mental) 
comprehension. For just as in ordinary language we speak 
of something which is intimated by a word and is to be 
received (by the hearer as the meaning of the word), as 
‘desired to be expressed; ’ so in the Veda also whatever is 
denoted as that which is to be received is 'desired to be 
expressed,’ everything else ‘not desired to be expressed.’ 
What is to be received as the meaning of a Vedic sentence, 
and what not, is inferred from the general purport of 
the passage. Those qualities which are here desired to 
be expressed, i.e. intimated as qualities to be dwelt on in 
meditation, viz. the qualities of having true purposes, &c, 
are possible ui the highest Brahmanfor the quality of 
having true purposes rtmy be ascribed to the highest Self 
which possesses unimpeded power over the creation, subsist¬ 
ence, and reabsorption of this world. Similarly the qualities 
of having true desires and true purposes are attributed to 
the highest Self in another passage, viz. the one beginning, 
‘The Self which is free from sin’ (Kk. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 
The clause, ‘He whose Self is the ether/ means ‘he whose 
Self is like the ether; ’ for Brahman may be said to be 
like the ether on account of its omnipresence and other 
qualities, This is also expressed by the clause, ‘ Greater 
than tlie earth.’ And the other explanation also, accord¬ 
ing to which the passage means ‘he whose Self is the 
ether’ is possible, since Brahman which as the cause of the 
whole world is the Self of everything is also the Self of the 
ether. For the same reasons he is called ‘he to whom all 
works belong, and so on.* Thus the qualities here intimated 
as topics of meditation agree with the nature of Brahman. 
We further maintain that the terms * consisting of mind,’ and 
‘ having breath for its body/ which the pfirvapakshin asserts 


1 The discussion is brought on by the term * vivakshita’ in the 
Sfitra whose meaning is ‘ expressed, aimed at/ but more literally 
* desired to be expressed/ 
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cannot refer to Brahman, may refer to it. For as Brahman is 
the Self of everything, qualities such as consisting of mind 
and the like, which belong to the individual soul, belong to 
Brahman also Accordingly Sruti and Smnti say of 
Brahman, 1 Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden ; thou as an old man totterest along on thy 
staff; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere ’ (Sve. 
Up. IV, 3), and * its hands and feet are everywhere, its eyes 
and head are everywhere, its ears are everywhere, it stands 
encompassing all in the world (Bha. Gita III, 1 3)’ 

The passage (quoted above against bur view), ‘Without 
breath, without mind, pure/ refers to the pure (unrelated) 
Brahman. The terms ‘ consisting of mind ; having breath for 
its body/on the other hand.refer to Brahman as distinguished 
by qualities, Hence, as the qualities mentioned are possible 
in Brahman, we conclude that the highest Brahman only is 
represented as the object of meditation. 

3. On. the other hand, as (those qualities) are not 
possible (in it), the embodied (soul is) not (denoted 
by manomaya, &c.). 

The preceding Sutra has declared that the qualities 
mentioned are possible in Brahman; the piesent outia 
states that they are not possible in the embodied Self. 
Brahman only possesses, in the manner explained, the 
qualities of consisting of mind, and so on; not the em¬ 
bodied individual soul. For qualities such as expressed in, 
the words, ‘ He whose purposes are true, whose Self is the 
ether, who has no speech, who is not disturbed, who is 
greater than the earth/ cannot easily be attributed to the 
embodied Self. By the term ‘embodied’ (jarira) we have 
to understand ‘residing’ in a body. If it be objected that 
the Lord also resides in the body 1 , we reply, True, be 
does reside in the body, but not in the body only; for miti 
declares him to be all-pervading; compare,' He is greater 
than the earth ; greater than the atmosphere, omnipresent 
like the ether, eternal.’ The individual soul, on the other 


1 Because he is vyapin 
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k 1, is in the body only, apart from which as the abod< 
ruition it does not exist. 

4* And because there is a (separate) denotation 
of the object of activity and of the agent. , 

Tne attributes of consisting of mind, and so on, cannot 
belong to the embodied Self for that reason also, that there 
is a (separate) denotation of the object of activity and of 
the agent. In the passage, f When I shall have departed 
from hence I shall obtain him’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4), the 
word ‘him* refers to that which is the topic'of discussion, 
viz. the Self which is to be meditated upon as possessing 
the attributes of consisting of mind, &c., as the object of an 
activity, viz. as something to be obtained ; while the words, 
‘ I shall obtain/ represent the meditating individual Self as 
the agent, i.e. the obtainer. Now, wherever it can be 
helped, we must not assume that one and the same being is 
spoken of as the agent and the object of the activity at the 
same time. The relation existing between a person medi- 
tating^uid the thing meditated upon requires, moreover, 
different abodes.—And thus for the above reason, also, that 
which is characterised by the attributes of consisting of 
mind, and so on, cannot be the individual soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

That which possesses the attributes of consisting of mind, 
and so on, cannot be the individual soul, for that reason also 
that there is a difference of words. 

That is to say, we meet with another scriptural passage of 
kindred subject-matter (Sat Br&. X, 6, 3, 3), ‘ Like a rice 
grain, or a barley grain, or a canary seed or the kernel of a 
canary seed, thus that golden person is in the Self.’ There 
one word, i.e. the locative ‘ in the Self/ denotes the embodied 
Self, and a different word, viz. the nominative ( person/ 
denotes the Self distinguished by the qualities of con¬ 
sisting* of mind, &c. We therefrom conclude that the two 
are different. 

6. And on account of Snvmi. 

Smr/ti also declares the difference of the embodied Self 
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highest Self, viz. Bha. Gita XVIII, 61, 'The Lord 
hg-una, is seated in the heart of all beings, driving round 
by his magical power all beings (as if they were) mounted 
on a machine.' v - 

But what, it may be asked, is that so-called embodied 
Self different from the highest Self which is to be set aside 
according to the preceding Sutras ? Xruti passages, as well 
as Smr/ti, expressly deny that there is any Self apart from 
the highest Self; compare, for instance, B ru Up. Ill, 7, 23, 
‘There is no other seer but he; there is no other hearer 
but he;* and Bha. GM XIII, 2, 'And know me also, O 
Bharata, to be the kshetra^a In all kshetras.’ 

True, we reply, (there is in reality one universal Self only.) 
But the highest Self in so far as it is limited by its adjuncts, 
viz. the body, the senses, and the mind (mano-buddhl), is, 
by the ignorant, spoken of as if it were embodied. Simi¬ 
larly the ether, although in reality unlimited, appears limited 
owing to certain adjuncts, such as jars and other vessels. 
With regard to this (unreal limitation of the one Self) the 
distinction of objects of activity and of agents may be 
practically assumed, as long as we have not learned— 
from the passage, 'That art thou’-—that the Self is one 
only. As soon, however, as we grasp the truth that there 
is only one universal Self, there is an end to the whole 
practical view of the world with Its distinction of bondage, 
final release, and the like. 

7. If it be said that (the passage does) not (refer 
to Brahman) on account of the smallness of the 
abode (mentioned), and on account of the denotations 
of that (i.e. of minuteness); we say, no; because 
(Brahman) has thus to be contemplated, and be¬ 
cause the case is analogous to that of ether. 

On account of the limitation of its abode, which is men¬ 
tioned in the clause, ‘ He is my Self within the heart,’ and 
on account of the declaration as to its minuteness contained 
in the direct statement, ‘ He is smaller than a grain of rice, 1 
&c.; the embodied soul only, which is of the size of an awl’s 
point, is spoken of in the passage under discussion, and not 
[34J 1 
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^ • highest Self. This assertion made above (in the pCirva- 

*' H a hsha of Sutra I, and restated in the pfirvapaksha of the 


present Sutra) has to be refuted. We therefore maintain 
that the objection raised does not invalidate our view of the 
passage. It is true that a thing occupying a limited space 
only cannot in any way be spoken of as omnipresent; but, 
on the other hand, that which is omnipresent, and therefore 
in all places may, from a certain point of view, be said to 
occupy a limited space. Similarly, a prince may be called 
the ruler of AyodhyS. although he is at the same time the 
ruler ot the whole earth.—Rut from what point of view can 
the omnipresent Lord be said to occupy a limited space and 
to be minute?—He may, we reply, be spoken of thus, ‘ because 
be is to be contemplated thus.’ The passage under discus- 
si 011 teaches us to contemplate the Lord as abiding within 
the lotus of the heart, characterised by minuteness and 
similar qualities—which apprehension of the Lord is ren¬ 
dered possible through a modification of the mind—just as 
Hari is contemplated in the sacred stone called diagram. 
Although present everywhere, the Lord is pleased when 
meditated upon as dwelling in the heart. The case is, 
moreover, to be viewed as analogous to that of the ether. 

I he ether, although all-pervading, is spoken of as limited 
and minute, if considered in its connexion with the eye of a 
needle ; so Brahman also. But it is an understood mat ter 
that the attributes of limitation of abode and of minuteness 
depend, in Brahman’s case, entirely on special forms of con¬ 
templation, and are not real. The latter consideration dis¬ 
poses also ot the objection, that if Brahman has its abode 
m the heart, which heart-abode is a different one in each 


body, it would follow that it is affected by all the imper¬ 
fections which attach to beings having different abodes, such 
as parrots shut up in different cages, viz, want of unity, 
being made up of parts, non-permanency, and so on. 

8 . If it is said that (from the circumstance of 
Brahman and the individual soul being one) there 
follows fruition (on the part of Brahman); we say, 
no ; on account of the difference of nature (of the two). 
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and therefore connected with the hearts of all living beings, 
and as It is of the nature of intelligence and therefore not dif¬ 
ferent from the individual soul, it follows that Brahman also 
has the same fruition of pleasure, pain, and so on (as the indi¬ 
vidual soul). The same result follows from its unity. For 
in reality there exists no transmigratory Self different from 
the highest Self ; as appears from the text, * There is no 
other knower but he’ (B ri. Up. Ill, 7> a 3)> arid similar pas¬ 
sages. Hence the highest Self is subject to the fruition 
connected with transmigratory existence. 

This is not so, we reply; because there is a difference of 
nature. From the circumstance that Brahman is connected 
with the hearts of all living beings it does not follow that it 

is, like the embodied Self, subject to fruition. For, between 
the embodied Self and the highest Self, there is the dif¬ 
ference that the former acts and enjoys, acquires merit and 
demerit, and is affected by pleasure, pain, and so on ; while 
the latter is of the opposite nature, i. e. characterised by being 
free from all evil and the like. On account of this difference 
of the two, the fruition of the one does not extend to the 
other. To assume merely on the ground of the mutual 
proximity of the two, without considering their essentially 
different powers, that a connexion with effects exists (in 
Brahman’s case also), would be no better than to suppose 
that space is on fire (when something in space is on fire). 
The same objection and refutation apply to the case of 
those also who teach the existence of more than one omni¬ 
present Self. In reply to the assertion, that because 
Brahman is one and there are no other Selfs outside 

it, Brahman must be subject to fruition since the individual 
soul is so, we ask the question: Flow have you, our wise 
opponent, ascertained that there is no other Self? You will 
reply, we suppose, from scriptural texts such as, * That art 
thou/ c I am Brahman/ ‘ There is no other knower but lie/ 
and so on. Very well, then, it appears that the truth about 
scriptural matters is to be ascertained from Scripture, and 
that Scripture is not sometimes to be appealed to, and on 
other occasions to be disregarded. 
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texts, such as ‘ that art thou/ teach that 
Brahman which is free from all evil is the Self of the 
embodied soul, and thus dispel even the opinion that the em¬ 
bodied soul is subject to fruition ; how then should fruition 
on the part of the embodied soul involve fruition oil the 
part of Brahman?—Let, then, the unity of the individual 
soul and Brahman not be apprehended on the ground ol 
Scripture.—In that case, we reply, the fruition on the part 
of the individual soul has wrong knowledge for .its cause, 
and Brahman as it truly exists is not touched thereby, not 
anymore than the ether becomes really dark-blue in con¬ 
sequence of ignorant people presuming it to be so. For 
this reason the SCitrak&ra says 1 ‘no, on account of the 
difference/ In spite of their unity, fruition on the part of 
the soul does not involve fruition on the part of Brahman; 
because there is a difference. For there is a difference 
between false knowledge and perfect knowledge, fruition 
being the figment of false knowledge while the unity (of 
the Self) is revealed by perfect knowledge. Now, as the 
substance revealed by perfect knowledge cannot be affected 
by fruition which is nothing but the figment of false 
knowledge, it is impossible to assume even a shadow of 
fruition on Brahman’s part. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) since what is 
movable and what is immovable is mentioned (as 
his food). 

We read in the K a Ravalli (I, 2, 35)? c Who then knows 
where He is, He to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas 
are but food, and death itself a condiment?’ This passage 
intimates, by means of the words ‘food’ and ‘condiment/ 
that there is some eater. A doubt then arises whether the 
eater be Agni or the individual soul or the highest Self; 
for no distinguishing characteristic is stated, and Agni as 
Well as the individual soul and the highest Self is observed 
to form, in that Upanished, the subjects of questions 2 . 



1 Another interpretation of the later part of SOtra. 

2 Cp. Ka///a Up. I, 1, 13; 20; I, 2, 14. 
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he ptirvapakshtn maintains that the eater is Agni, fire 
being known from Scripture as well (cp, B ru Up. I, 4, 6 ) 
as from ordinary life to be the eater of food. Or else 
the individual soul may be the eater, according to the 
passage, One of them eats the sweet fruit* (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 1). On the other hand, the eater cannot be Brahman 
on account of the passage (which forms the continuation 
of the one quoted from the Mu. CJp.), ‘The other looks 
on without eating.* 

The eater, we reply, must be the highest Self 8 because 
there is mentioned what is movable and what is immov¬ 
able.* For all things movable and immovable are here 
to be taken as constituting the food, while death is the 
condiment. But nothing beside the highest Self can be 
the consumer of all these things in their totality, the 
highest Self, however, when reabsorbing the entire aggre¬ 
gate of effects may be said to eat everything. If it is 
objected that here no express mention is made of things 
movable and things immovable, and that hence we have 
no right to use the (alleged) mention made of them as a 
reason, we reply that this objection is unfounded : firstly, 
because the aggregate of all living beings is seen to be 
meant from the circumstance of death being the condiment; 
and, secondly, because the Brahmans and Kshattriyas may 
here, on account of their pre-eminent position, be viewed 
as instances only (of all beings). Concerning the objection 
that the highest Self cannot be an eater on account of the 
passage quoted (‘the other looks on without eating’), we 
remark that that passage aims at denying the fruition (on 
the part of the highest Self) of the results of works, such 
fruition being mentioned in immediate proximity, but 
is not meant to negative the reabsorption of the world 
of effects (into Brahman); for it is well established by all 
the Vedanta-texts that Brahman is the cause of the 
creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world. There¬ 
fore the eater can here be Brahman only. 

10. And on account of the topic under discussion. 

That the highest Self only can be the eater referred to 
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• evident from the passage (Ka. b 
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e knowing Self is not born, it dies not'), which shows 
That the highest Self is the general topic. And to adhere 
to the general topic is the proper proceeding. Further, the 
clause, ( Who then knows where he is, shows that the 
cognition is connected with difficulties; which circumstance 
again points to the highest Self. 

11. The * two entered into the cave * (are the in¬ 
dividual soul and the highest Self), for the two are 
(intelligent) Selfs (and therefore of the same nature), 
as it is seen (that numerals denote beings of the 
same nature). 

In the same Ka^avalli we read (I, 3, 1), ‘ There are the 
two drinking the reward of their works in the world, (i. e, 
the body,) entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest 
summit. Those who know Brahman call them shade and 
light; likewise those householders who perform the Tri^a- 
k\ keta sacrifice/ 

Here the doubt arises whether the mind (buddhi) and 
the individual soul are referred to, or the individual soul 
and the highest Self. If the mind and the individual soul, 
then the individual soul is here spoken of as different from 
the aggregate of the organs of action, (i/e. the body,) among 
which the mind occupies the first place. And a statement 
on this point is to be expected, as a question concerning 
it is asked in a preceding passage, viz, I, i, 20, ‘ There is 
that doubt when a man is dead—some saying he is; 
others, he is not. This I should like to know taught by 
thee; this is the third of ray boons/ If, on the other 
hand, the passage refers to the individual soul and the 
highest Self, then it intimates'that the highest Self is 
different from the individual soul; and this also requires 
to be declared here, on account of the question contained 
in the passage (I, 2, 1.4 ), 1 That which thou seest as different 
from religious duty and its contrary, from effect and cause, 
from the past and the future, tel! me that/ 

The doubt to which the passage gives rise having thus 
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ted, a caviller starts the following objection : neither 
te stated views can be maintained,—Why ?—On account 
of the characteristic mark implied in the circumstance that 
the two are said to drink, i.e. to enjoy, the fruit of their 
works in the world. For this can apply to the intelligent 
individual soul only, not to the non-intelligent buddhi. 
And as the dual form * drinking' (pibantau) shows that 
both are drinking, the view of the two being the 
buddhi and the individual soul is not tenable. For the 
same reason the other opinion also, viz. of the two being 
the individual soul and the highest Self, cannot be main¬ 
tained ; for drinking (i.e. the fruition of reward) cannot 
be predicated of the highest Self, on account of the mautra 
(Mu. Up. Ill, t, i), ‘ The other looks on without eating.' 

These objections, we reply, are without any force. Just 
as we see that in phrases such as ‘ the men with the 
umbrella (lit. the umbrella-men) are walking,* the attri¬ 
bute of being furnished with an umbrella which properly 
speaking belongs to one man only is secondarily ascribed 
to many, so here two agents are spoken of as drinking 
because one of them is really drinking. Or else we may 
explain the passage by saying that, while the individual 
soul only drinks, the Lord also is said to drink because 
he makes the soul drink. On the other hand, we may 
also assume that the two are the buddhi and the individual 
soul, the instrument being figuratively spoken of as the 
agent—a figure of speech exemplified by phrases such as 
1 the fuel cooks (the food)/ And in a chapter whose topic 
is the soul no two other beings can well be represented 
as enjoying rewards. Henqe there is room for the doubt 
whether the two are the buddhi and the individual soul, 
or the individual soul and the highest Self. 

Here the p&rvapakshin maintains that- the former of 
the two stated views is the right one, because the two 
beings are qualified as entered into the cave/ Whether 
we understand by the cave the body or the heart, in either 
case the buddhi and the individual soul may be spoken 
of as * entered into the cave/ Nor would it be appropriate, 
as long as another interpretation is possible, to assume 
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special place is here ascribed to the omnipresent 
Moreover, the words * in the world of their 
good deeds ’ show that the two do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the results of their good works. But the highest 
Self is not in the sphere of the results of either good or 
bad works; according to the scriptural passage, f It does 
not grow larger by works nor does i t grow smaller/ Further, 
the words ‘shade and light/ properly designate what is 
intelligent and what is non-intelligent, because the two are 
opposed to each other like light and shade. Hence wc con¬ 
clude that the buddhi and the individual soul are spoken of. 

To this we make the following reply:—In the passage 
under discussion the individual soul (vi^&ndtman) and the 
highest vSelf are spoken of, because these two, being both 
intelligent Selfs, are of the same nature. For we see that 
in ordinary life also, whenever a number is mentioned, beings 
of the same class are understood to be meant; when, for 
instance, the order is given, ‘Look out for a second (i.e. a 
fellow) for this bull/ people look out for a second bull, not 
for a horse or a man. So here also, where the mention of 
the fruition of rewards enables us to determine that the 
individual soul is meant, we understand at once, when a 
second is required, that the highest Self has to be understood; 
for the highest Self is intelligent, and therefore of the same 
nature as the soul.—But has it not been said above that the 
highest Self cannot be meant here, on account of the text 
stating that it is placed in the cave ?—Well, we reply, miti as 
well as smriti speaks of the highest Self as placed in the 
cave. Compare, for instance (Ka. Up. I, 3,1 $$), 4 The Ancient 
who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss;’ Taitt. 
Up. II, 1, ‘He who knows him hidden in the cave, in the 
highest ether; * and, * Search for the Self entered into the 
cave/ That it is not contrary to reason to assign to the omni¬ 
present Brahman a special locality, for the purpose of clearer 
perception, we have already demonstrated. The attribute of 
existing in the world of Its good works, which properly belongs 
to one of the two only, viz. to the individual soul, may be 
assigned to both, analogously to the case of the men, one of 
whom carries an umbrella. Their being compared to light 
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is unobjectionable, because the qualities of 
not belonging to this transmigratory world 
are opposed to each other, like light and shade; the quality 
of belonging to it being due to Nescience, and the quality of 
not belonging to it being real. We therefore understand by 
the two ‘entered into the cave/ the individual soul and the 
highest Self.-—Another reason for this interpretation follows. 

12. And on account of the distinctive qualities 
(mentioned). 

Moreover, the distinctive qualities mentioned in the text 
agree only with the individual Self and the highest Self. 
For in a subsequent passage (I, 3, 3), ‘ Know the Self to be 
the charioteer, the body to be the chariot,’ which contains the 
simile of the chariot, the individual soul is represented as a 
charioteer driving on through transmigratory existence and 
final release, while the passage (9), 1 He reaches the end of 
his journey, and that is the highest place of Vishnu/ repre¬ 
sents the highest Self as the goal of the driver’s course. 
And in a preceding passage also, (I, 2,12, ‘The wise, who by 
means of meditation on his Self, recognises the Ancient who 
is difficult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow' far behind/) the same two 
beings are distinguished as thinker and as object of thought. 
The highest Self is, moreover, the general topic. And fur¬ 
ther, the clause, ‘ Those who know Brahman call them/ &c., 
which brings forward a special class of speakers, is in its 
place only if the highest Self is accepted (as one of the two 
beings spoken of). It is therefore evident that the passage 
under discussion refers to the individual soul and the highest 
Self. 

The same reasoning applies to the passage (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 1), h Two birds, inseparable friends/ &c. There also the 
Self is the general topic, and hence no two ordinary birds 
can be meant; we therefore conclude from the characteristic 
mark of eating, mentioned in the passage, ‘ One of them eats 
the sweet fruit,’ that the individual soul is meant, and from 
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tbps' characteristic marks of abstinence from eating and of i 
felligence, implied in the words, ‘The other looks on without 
eating,’ that the highest. Self is meant. In a subsequent 
mantra again the two are distinguished as the seer and the 
object of sight. ‘ Merged into the same tree (as it were into 
water) man grieves at his own impotence (anM), bewildered ; 
but when he sees the other Lord (Ira) contented and knows 
his glory, then his grief passes away.’ 

Another (commentator) gives a different interpretation of 
the mantra, ‘ Two birds inseparable/ Sic. To that mantra, 
he says, the final decision of the present head of discussion 
does not apply, because it is differently interpreted in the 
Paihgi-rahasya Bralmia^a. According to the latter the being 
which eats the sweet fruit is the sattva ; the other being which 
looks on without eating, the individual soul (gn a); so that 
the two are the sattva and the individual soul (kshetra^a). V 
The objection that the word sattva might denote the indi¬ 
vidual soul, and the word kshetra^a, the highest Self, is to 
be met by the remark that, in the first place, the words 
sattva and kshetra^a have the settled meaning ot internal 
organ and individual soul, and arc, in the second place, 
expressly so interpreted there, (viz. in the Paingi-rahasya,) 
‘The sattva is that by means of which man sees dreams; 
the embodied one, the seer, is the ksbetra^vza; the two are 
therefore the internal organ and the individual soul.’ Nor 
does the mantra under discussion fall under the pftrvapaksha 
propounded above. For it does not aim at setting forth 
the embodied individual soul, in so far as it is characterised 
by the attributes connected with the transmigratory state, 
such as acting and enjoying ; but in so far rather as it 
transcends all attributes connected with the sawsarr, and is 
of the nature of Brahman, i.e. is pure intelligence; as is 
evident from the clause, ‘The other looks on without eating/ 
That agrees, moreover, with .miti and smnti passages, such 
as, ‘That art thou/ and ‘ Know me also to be the individual 
soul’ (Bha. Git 4 XIII. 2). Only on such an explanation 
of the passage as the preceding one there is room for the 
declaration made in the concluding passage of the section,| 

‘ These two are the sattva and the kshetra^v/a ; to him indeed 
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the above interpretation, the non-intelligent sattva (i. e. the 
internal organ) be spoken of as an enjoyer, as is actually done 
in the clause, ‘One of them eats the sweet fruit? 1 —The whole 
passage, we reply, does not aim at setting forth the fact 
that the sattva is an enjoyer, but rather the fact that the 
intelligent individual soul is not an enjoyer, but is of the nature 
of Brahman. To that end 2 3 * the passage under discussion 
metaphorically ascribes the attribute of being an enjoyer to 
the internal organ,in so far as it is modified by pleasure, 
pain, and the like. For all acting and enjoying is at the 
bottom based on the non-discrimination (by the soul) of 
the respective nature of internal organ and soul; while in 
reality neither the internal organ nor the soul either act or 
enjoy; not the former, because it is non-intelligent; not the 
latter, because it is not capable of any modification. And 
the internal organ can he considered as acting and enjoying, 
all the less as it is a mere presentment of Nescience, In agree¬ 
ment with what we have here maintained, Scripture (‘For 
where there is as it were duality there one sees the other,’ 
&c.; Bri Up. IV, 5,15) declares that the practical assump¬ 
tion of agents, and so on —comparable to the assumption of 
the existence of elephants, and the like, seen in a dream— 
holds good in the sphere of Nescience only; while the pas¬ 
sage, J But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another? 5 declares that all that practically postulated exist¬ 
ence vanishes for him who has arrived at discriminative 
knowledge. 

13. The person within (the eye) (is Brahman) on 
account of the agreement (of the attributes of that 
person with tlie nature of Brahman). 

1 Freedom from impurity can result only from the knowledge 

that the individual soul is in reality Brahman, The commentators 
explain ra^as by avklyd. 

3 Tadartham iti, /dva.sya brahmasiddhyartham iti yd vat, ^aitany- 
a^Mydpannd diii£ sukhadird pariwamata iti, tatra puriisho*pi bhak- 

fr/tvam ivamibhavati na latlvata iti vaktum adhyaropayati. Ananda 

Giri. 
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nptnre says ,' He spoke: The person that is seen in the 
eye that is the Self. This is the immortal, the fearless, this 
is Brahman, Even though they drop melted butter or water 
on it (the eye) it runs away on both sides/ See, (Kh. Up. 

IV, 15, i). 

The doubt here arises whether this passage refers to the 
reflected Self which resides in the eye, or to the individual 
Self, or to the Self of some deity which presides over the 
sense of sight, or to the Lord. 

With reference to this doubt the purvapakshin argues as 
follows: What is meant (by the person in the eye) is the 
reflected Self, he, the image of a person (reflected in the eye 
of another): for of that it is well known that it is seen, and 
the clause, ‘ The person that is seen in the eye/ refers to it 
as something well known. Or else we may appropriately 
take the passage as referring to the individual Self. For 
the individual Self (eognitional Self, v.(,f«andtinan) which 
perceives the colours by means of the eye is, on that account, 
in proximity to the eye; and, moreover, the word ‘ Self 4 
(which occurs in the passage) favours this interpretation. 
Or else the passage is to be understood as referring to the soul 
animating the sun which assists the sense of sight; compare 
the passage (B ri. Up. V, 5, 3), ‘ He (the person in the sun) 
rests with his rays in him (the person in the right eye).’ More¬ 
over, qualities such as immortality and the like (which are 
ascribed to the subject of the scriptural passage) may some¬ 
how belong to individual deities. The Lord, on the other 
hand 1 , cannot be meant, because a particular locality is 
spoken of. 

Against this we remark that the highest Lord only 
can be meant here by the person within the eye.—Why ?— 

■ On account of the agreement/ For the qualities men¬ 
tioned in the passage accord with the nature of the highest 
Lord. The quality of being the Self, in the first place, 
belongs to the highest Lord in its primary (non-figurative 
or non-derived) sense, as we know from such texts as ‘ That 

1 Who, somebody might say, is to be understood here, because 
immortality and similar qualities belong to him not somehow only, 
but in their true sense. 
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Self, 1 1 That art thou.’ Immortality and fearlessness 
again are often ascribed to him in Scripture. The location 
in the eye also is in consonance with the nature of the 
highest Lord. For just as the highest Lord whom Scrip¬ 
ture declares to be free from all evil is not stained by any 
imperfections, so the station of the eye also is declared 
to be free from all stain, as w r e see from the passage, 1 Even 
though they drop melted butter or water on it it runs away 
on both sides.’ The statement, moreover, that he possesses 
the qualities of sawyadv&ma, &c. can be reconciled with 
the highest Lord only (Kh, Up. IV, 15, 2, ‘They call him 
Sa;«yadv&ma, for all blessings (vfima) go towards him 
(sa^yanti). He is also v&mani, for he leads (nayati) all 
blessings (v&ma). He is also Bhamani, for he shines (bhati) 
in all worlds’). Therefore, on account, of agreement, the 
person within the eye is the highest Lord. 

14, And on account of the statement of place, and 
so on. 

But how does the confined locality of the eye agree 
with Brahman which is omnipresent like the ether?—To 
this question we reply that there would indeed be a want 
of agreement if that one locality only were assigned to 
the Lord. For other localities also, viz. the earth and so 
on, are attributed to him in the passage, ‘ He who dwells 
in the earth/ &c. (B ri. Up, III, 7/3). And among those 
the eye also is mentioned, viz. in the clause, ‘ He who dwells 
in the eye/ &c. The phrase 4 arid so on/ which forms part 
of the Shtra, intimates that not only locality is assigned 
to Brahman, although not (really) appropriate to it, but that 
also such things as name and form, although not appro¬ 
priate to Brahman which is devoid of name and form, are 
yet seen to be attributed to it. That, in such passages as 
* His name is ut, he with the golden beard ’ (Kk. Up. I, 
6 , 7, 6 ), Brahman although devoid of qualities is spoken 
of, for the purposes of devotion, as possessing qualities 
depending on name and form, we have already shown. And 
we have, moreover, shown that to attribute to Brahman 
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a definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
tlie purposes of contemplation, and is therefore not con¬ 
trary to reason J ; no more than to contemplate Vishnu in 
the sacred rilagrftm, 

15. And on account of the passage referring to 
that which is distinguished by pleasure (i. e. Brail- 
man). 

There is, moreover, really no room for dispute whether 
Brahman be meant in the passage under discussion or not, 
because the fact of Brahman being meant is established 
; by the reference to that which is distinguished by pleasure/ 
For the same Brahman which is spoken of as characterised 
by pleasure in the beginning of the chapter a , viz. in the 
clauses,* Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brah¬ 
man/ that same Brahman we must suppose to be referred 
to in the present passage also, it being proper to adhere 
V to the subject-matter under discussion j^the clause, ‘ The 
teacher will tell you the way V merely announcing that 
the way will be proclaimed [by the teacher; not that a 
new subject will be started].-—How then, it may be asked, 
is it known that Brahman, as distinguished by pleasure, is 
spoken of in the beginning of the passage?—YVe reply: 
On hearing the speech of the fires, viz. ‘ Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman/'Upakojala says, ( I under¬ 
stand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
that Ka or Kha is Brahman/ Thereupon the fires reply, 

1 What is Ka is Kha, what is Kha is Ka/ Now the word 
Kha denotes in ordinary Language the elemental ether. 

If therefore the word Ka which means pleasure were not 
applied to qualify the sense of * Kha/ we should conclude 


1 1 he /ildis say that the contents of this last sentence are hinted 
at by the word ‘ and * in the Sfitra. 

2 I.e. at the beginning of the instruction which the sacred fires 
give to Upakomla, Kh. Up. IV, 10 ff. 

: Which words conclude the instruction given by the fires, and 
introduce the instruction given by the teacher, of which the passage 
* person that is seen in the eye/ &c. forms a part. 
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Ike name Brahman is here symbolically 1 given to the 
mere elemental ether as it is (in other places) given to 
mere names and the like. Thus also with regard to the 
word Ka, which, in ordinary language, denotes the imperfect 
pleasure springing from the contact of the sense-organs 
with their objects. IT the word Kha were not applied to 
qualify the sense of Ka we should conclude that ordinary 
pleasure is here called Brahman. But as the two words 
Ka and Kha (occur together and therefore) qualify each 
other, they intimate Brahman whose Self is pleasure. 
If 2 * in the passage referred to (viz. ‘Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman *) the second Brahman 
(i. e. the word Brahman in the clause 4 Ka is Brahman') 
were not added., and if the sentence would run ‘ Ka, Kha 
is Brahman/ the word Ka would be employed as a mere 
qualifying word, and thus pleasure as being a mere quality 
would not be represented as a subject of meditation. T lo 
prevent this, both words—~Ka as well as Kha—are joined 
with the word Brahman (’ Ka (is) Brahman, Kha (is) Brah¬ 
man ’). Bor the passage wishes to intimate that pleasure 
also, although a quality, should be meditated upon as some¬ 
thing in which qualities inhere, it thus appears that at 
the beginning of the chapter Brahman, as characterised 
by pleasure, is spoken of. After that the Gdrhapatya and 
the other sacred fires proclaim in turns their own glory, 
and finally conclude with the words, ‘This is our knowledge, 
O friend, and the knowledge of the Self; ’ wherein they point 
back to the Brahman spoken of before. The words, ‘ The 
teacher will tell you the way’ (which form the last clause 
of the concluding passage), merely promise an explanation 
of the way, and thus preclude the idea of another topic being 
started. The teacher thereupon saying, ‘As water does 
not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it J (which words intervene between the concluding 
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1 Ajrayantarapratyayasyebray&ntare kshepaA pratika/;, yatM 
brahmasabda/# param3trnavishayo namadishu kshipyate. Bha. 

2 The following sentences give the reason why, although there is 

only one Brahman, the word Brahman is repeated. 
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i6. And on account of the statement of the way 
ot him who has heard the Upanishads. 

The person placed in the eye is the highest lord for 
the following reason also. From anti as well as sm «ti 
we are acquainted with the way of him who has heard 
the Upanishads or the secret knowledge, i.e. who knows 
Brahman. That way, called the path of the gods is 
described (Pra. Up. 1, io), ‘ Those who have sought the 
Self by penance, abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain 
by the northern path the sun. This is the home of'the 
spirits, the immortal, free from fear, the highest. From 
thence they do not return : * and also (Bha. Git& VIII, 24), 
‘hire, light, the bright fortnight, the six months of the 
northern progress of the sun, on that way those who know 
Brahman go, when they have died, to Brahman.’ Now that 
very same way is seen to be stated, in our text, for him 
who knows the person within the eye. For we read (Kh. 
bp. IV, 15, 5), ‘Now whether people perform obsequies 
for him or no he goes to light;’ and later on, ‘From the 
sun (he goes) to the moon, from the moon to lightning. 
There is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman. 

1 his is_ the path of the gods, the path that leads to Brah¬ 
man. Those who proceed on. that path do not return to 
the life of man.’ From this description of the way which 
is known to be the way of him who knows Brahman we 
ascertain that the person within the eye is Brahman. 
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(The person within the eye is the highest), 
not any other Self; on account of the non-perma¬ 
nency (of the other Selfs) and on account of the im¬ 
possibility (of the qualities of the person in the eye 
being ascribed to the other Selfs). 

To the assertion made in the pClrvapaksha that the 
person in the eye is either the reflected Self or the cog- 
hitional Self (the individual soul) or the Self of some deity 
the following answer is given.—No other Self such as, for 
instance, the reflected Self can be assumed here, on account 
of non-permanency.—The reflected Self, in the first place, 
does not permanently abide in the eye. For when some 
person approaches the eye the reflection of that person 
is -seen in the eye, but when the person moves away 
the reflection is seen no longer* The passage 'That 
person within the eye’ must, moreover, be held, on the 
ground of proximity, to intimate that the person seen in 
a man’s own eye is the object of (that man’s) devout medi¬ 
tation (and hot the reflected image of his own person which 
he may see in the eye of another man). [Let, then, another 
man approach the devout man, and let the latter meditate 
on the image reflected in his own eye, but seen by the other 
*han only. No, we reply, for] we have no right to make 
the (complicated) assumption that the devout man is, at 
the time of devotion, to bring close to his eye another 
man. in order to produce a reflected image in his own 
eye. Scripture, moreover, (viz. Kk. Up. VIII, 9, :t, 4 It (the 
reflected Self) perishes as soon as the body perishes,') 
declares the non-permanency of the reflected Self.—And, 
further, 4 on account of impossibility' (the person in the 
eye cannot be the reflected Self). For immortality and 
the other qualities ascribed to the person in the eye are 
not to be perceived in the reflected Self.—Of the cogni 
tional Self, in the second place, which is in general con¬ 
nexion with the whole body and all the senses, it can 
likewise not be said that it has its permanent station in 
the eye only. That, on the other hand, Brahman although 
all-pervading may, for the purpose of contemplation, be 
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okcn of as connected with particular places such as the 
heart and the like, we have seen already. The cognitional 
Sell shares (with the reflected Self) the impossibility of 
having the qualities of immortality and so on attributed to 
it. Although the cognitional Self is in reality not different 
from the highest Self, still there are fictitiously ascribed 
to it (adhy&ropita) the effects of nescience, desire and 
works, viz. mortality and fear; so that neither immortality 
nor fearlessness belongs to it. The qualities of being the 
samyadvetma, &c. also cannot properly be ascribed to the 
cognitional Self, which is not distinguished by lordly power 
(aurvarya)*—In the third place, although the Self of a deity 
(viz. the sun) has its station in the eye—according to the 
scriptural passage, * He rests with his rays in him ’—still 
Selfhood cannot be ascribed to the sun, on account of 
his externality (par&grupatva). Immortality, &c. also cannot 
be predicated of him, as Scripture speaks of his origin and 
his dissolution. For the (so-called) deathlessness of the 
gods only means their (comparatively) long existence. And 
their lordly power also is based on the highest Lord and 
does not naturally belong to them; as the mantra declares, 

1 brom terror of it (Brahman) the wind blows, from terror 
the sun rises ; from terror of it Agril and Indra, yea, Death 
runs as the fifth.’—Hence the person in the eye must be 
viewed as the highest Lord only. In the case of this 
explanation being adopted the mention (of the person in 
the eye) as something well known and established, which 
is contained in the words ‘is seen’ (in the phrase ‘the 
person that is seen in the eye’), has to be taken as referring 
to (the mental, perception founded on) the ^fistra which 
belongs to those who know; and the glorification (of devout 
meditation) has to be understood as its purpose. 

18 . The internal ruler over the devas and so on 
(is Brahman),^because the attributes of that (Brah¬ 
man) are desigmted. 

In Bn. Up. Ill, 7, i ff. we read, ‘He who within rules 
this world and the other world and all beings/ and later 
on, ‘ He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom 
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does not know, whose body the earth is, who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self* the ruler within, the 
immortal/ &c. The entire chapter (to sum up its contents) 
speaks of a being, called the antaryamin (the interna! ruler), 
who,, dwelling within, rules with reference to the gods, 
the world, the Veda, the sacrifice, the beings, the Self.— 
Here now, owing to the unusualness of the term (antar¬ 
yamin), there arises a doubt whether it denotes the Self 
of some deity which presides over the gods and so on, 
or some Yogin who has acquired extraordinary powers, 
such as, for instance, the capability of making his body 
subtle, or the highest Self, or some other being, What 
alternative then does recommend itself? 

As the term is an unknown one, the pfjrvapakshm says, 
we must assume that the being denoted by it is also an 
unknown one, different from all those mentioned above..— 
Or else it may be said that, on the one hand, we have no 
right to assume something of an altogether indefinite 
character, and that, on the other hand, the term antarya¬ 
min—which is derived from antaryamana (ruling within)— 
cannot be called altogether unknown, that therefore antar- 
y&miri may be assumed to denote some god presiding over 
the earth, and so on. Similarly, we read (Bn. Up. Ill, 9, 
16), ( He whose dwelling is the earth, whose sight is fire, 
whose mind is light/ &c. A god of that kind is capable of 
ruling the earth, and so on, dwelling within them, because 
he is endowed with the organs of action ; rulership is there¬ 
fore rightly ascribed to him.—Or else the rulership spoken 
of may belong to some Yogin whom his extraordinary powers 
enable to enter within all things.—The; highest Self on the 
other hand, cannot be meant, as it does not possess the organs 
of action (which are required for ruling). 

To this we make the following reply.—The internal ruler, 
of whom Scripture speaks with reference to the gods, must 
be the highest Self, cannot be anything else.—Why so?— 
Because its qualities are designated in the passage under 
discussion. The universal rulership implied in the statement 
that, dwelling within, it rules the entire aggregate of created 
beings, inclusive of the gods, and so 011, is an appropriate 
K 2 
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.attribute of the highest Self, since omnipotence depends 
on (the omnipotent ruler) being the cause of all created 
things.—the qualities of Selfhood and immortality also, 
which are mentioned in the passage, ‘He is thy Self, the 
ruler within, the immortal/ belong in their primary sense to 
the highest Self.—Further, the passage,‘He whom the earth 
does not know/ which declares that the internal ruler is not 
known by the earth-deity, shows him to be different horn 
that deity : for the deity of the earth knows itself to be the 
earth.—-The attributes ‘unseen/ ‘unheard/ also point to 
the highest Seif, which is devoid of shape and other sensible 
qualities.—The objection that the highest Self is destitute 
of the organs’of action, and hence cannot be a ruler, is 
without force, because organs of action may be ascribed to 
him owing to the organs of action of those whom he rules. 

If it should be objected that [if we once admit an internal 
ruler in addition to the individual soul] we are driven to 
assume again another and another ruler ad infinitum ; we 
reply that this is not the case, as actually there is no other 
ruler (but the highest Self*). The objection would be valid 
only in the case of a difference of rulers actually existing, 
—For all these reasons, the internal ruler is no other but the 
highest Self. 

19. And (the internal ruler is) not that which the 
Smriti assumes, (viz. the pradh&na,) on account of 
the statement of qualities not belonging to it. 

Good so far, a Sankhya opponent resumes. 1 he attributes, 
however, of not being seen, &c«, belong also to the pradhatu 
assumed by the Saukhya-smr/ti, which is acknowledged to 
be devoid of form and other sensible qualities. For their 


1 According to Scripture, NiranktuaJW sarvaniyantritvasw jrautazw 
na £a tadrire sarvaniyantari bhedo ua Mnumdna#* .mitihhaditam 
utlisbMati. Ananda Girl. Or else, as Go. An. remarks, we may ex¬ 
plain: as the highest Self is not really different from the individual 
soul. So also Bhdmal?: Na. ^navasthS, na hi niyantrantarasw tena 
niyamyate kirn tu yo givo niyanta lokasiddha/; sa paramatmevo- 
p&dhyava&lviedakalpitabheda^. 
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says, 4 Unciiscoverable, unknowable, as if wholly in 
sleep’ (Manti 1 , 5 ). To this pradhana also the attribute of 
rulership belongs, as it is the cause of all effects. Therefore 
the internal ruler may be understood to denote the pradh<lna, 
The pradhftna has, indeed, been set aside already by the 
Sutra 1 .1, 5, but we bring it forward again, because we find 
that attributes belonging to it, such as not being seen and 
the like, are mentioned in Scripture. 

To this argumentation the Sutrakara replies that the word 
‘internal ruler’ cannot denote the pradhana.. because qualities 
not belonging to the latter arc stated. For, although the 
pradhana may be spoken of as not being seen, &c, 9 it cannot 
be spoken of as seeing, since the Sahkhyas admit it to be 
non-intelligent. But the scriptural passage which forms the 
complement to the passage about the internal ruler (B ri. Up. 
Ill, 7, 23) says expressly, ‘ Unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing/ 
—And Selfhood also cannot belong to the pradhana. 

Well, then, if the term ‘internal ruler’ cannot be admitted 
to denote the pradhana, because the latter is neither a Self 
nor seeing ; let us suppose it to denote the embodied (indi¬ 
vidual) soul, which is intelligent, and therefore hears, sees, 
perceives, knows; which is internal (pratya/££), and there¬ 
fore of the nature of Self; and which is immortal, because 
it is able to enjoy the fruits of its good and evil actions. 
It is, moreover, a settled matter that the attributes of not 
being seen, &c., belong to the embodied soul, because the 
agent of an action, such as seeing, cannot at the same time 
be the object of the action. This is declared in scriptural 
passages also, as, for instance (B ri Up. Ill, 4, a), ‘ Thou 
couldst not see the seer of sight. 5 The individual soul is, 
moreover, capable of inwardly ruling the complex of the 
organs of action, as it is the enjoyer. Therefore the internal 
ruler is the embodied soul.—To this reasoning the following 
Stitra replies. 


20. And the embodied soul (also cannot be under¬ 
stood by the internal ruler), for both also (i. e. both 
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different (from the internal ruler). 

The word 4 not ’ (In the Sutra) has to be supplied from 
the preceding Siitra. Although the attributes of seeing, &c., 
belong to the individual soul, still as the soul is limited by 
its adjuncts, as the ether is by a jar, it is not capable of 
dwelling completely within the earth and the other beings 
mentioned, and to rule them. Moreover, the followers of 
both jdkhris, i. e. the Kitovas as well as the M&dhyandinas, 
speak in their texts of the individual soul as different from 
the.internal ruler, viz. as constituting, like the earth, and so 
on, his abode and the object of his rule. The Karavas read 
(B ri, Up. Ill, 7, 32), ‘He who dwells in knowledge;’ the 
Madhyandinas, 4 He who dwells in the Self/ If the latter 
reading is adopted, the word 4 Self ’ denotes the individual 
soul; if the former, the individual soul is denoted by the 
word ‘knowledge;’ for the individual soul consists of 
knowledge. It is therefore a settled matter that some 
being different from the' individual soul. viz. the lord, is 
denoted by the term * internal ruler.’ But how, it may be 
asked, is it possible that there should be within one body 
two seers, viz. the lord who rules internally and the individual 
soul different from him ?—Why—we ask in return—should 
that be impossible?—Because, the opponent replies, it is 
contrary to scriptural passages, such as, 4 There is no other 
seer but he/ &c., which deny that there is any seeing, hearing, 
perceiving, knowing Self, but the internal ruler under dis¬ 
cussion.—May, we rejoin, that passage not have the purpose 
of denying the existence of another ruler?—No, the opponent 
replies, for there is no occasion for another ruler (and 
therefore no occasion for denying lhs existence), and the 
text does not contain any specification, (but merely denies 
the existence of any other seer in general.) 

We therefore advance the following final refutation of the 
opponent’s objection.—The declaration of the difference of 
the embodied Self and the internal ruler has its reason in 
the limiting adjunct, consisting of the organs of action, pre¬ 
sented by Nescience, and is not absolutely true. For the 
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is one only; two internal Selfs are not possible. 
But owing to its limiting adjunct the one Self is practically 
treated as if it were two; just as we make a distinction 
between the ether of the jar and the universal ether, Hence 
there is room for those scriptural passages which set forth 
the distinction of knower and object of knowledge, for per¬ 
ception and the other means of proof, for the intuitive 
knowledge of the apparent world, and for that part of 
Scripture which contains injunctions and prohibitions. In 
accordance with this, the scriptural passage, ‘ Where there 
is duality, as it were, there one sees another/ declares that 
the whole practical world exists only in the sphere of 
Nescience; while the subsequent passage, ‘ But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another ? ’ declares 
that the practical world vanishes in the sphere of true 
knowledge. 

21. That which possesses the attributes of invisi- 
unity and so on (is Brahman), on account of the 
declaration of attributes. 

Scripture says, { The higher knowledge is this by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended. That which cannot 
be seen nor seized, which is without origin and qualities, 
without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
all-pervading, omnipresent, infinitesimal, that which is im¬ 
perishable, that it is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings ’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 5 ; 6).—Here the doubt arises 
whether the source of all beings which is spoken of as 
characterised by invisibility, &c. be the pradhana, or the 
embodied soul, or the highest Lord. 

Wc must, the pftrvapakshin says, understand by the 
source of all beings the non-intelligent pradh&na because 
(in the passage immediately subsequent to the one quoted) 
only non-intelligent beings are mentioned as parallel in¬ 
stances. ‘As the spider sends forth and draws in its 
thread, as plants grow on the earth, as from the living 
man hairs spring forth on the head and the body, thus 
everything arises here from the Indestructible.’—But, it 
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be objected, men and spiders which are here quoted 
as parallel instances are of intelligent nature.—No, the 
purvapakshin replies; for the intelligent being as such is 
not the source of the threads and the hair, but everybody 
knows that the non-inteUigent body of the spider ruled 
by intelligence is the source of the threads; and so in the 
case of man also.—While, moreover, in the case of the 
preceding Sutra, the pradMna hypothesis could not be 
accepted, because, although some qualities mentioned, such 
as invisibility and so on, agreed with it, others such as being 
the seer and the like dicl not; we have here to do only 
with attributes such as, in visibility which agree with the 
pradh&na, no attribute of a contrary nature being men¬ 
tioned.—But the qualities mentioned in the complementary 
passage (Mu, Up. I, i, 9), ‘ He who knows all and perceives 
all/ do not agree with the non-intelligent pradhfma; how, 
then, can. the source of all beings be interpreted to mean the 
pradhana ?—-To this the pfirvapakshin replies: The passage, 

1 The higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible 
is apprehended, that which cannot be seen/ &c., points, by 
means of the term * the Indestructible, 5 to the source of all 
beings characterised by invisibility and similar attributes. 
This same 'Indestructible’ is again mentioned later on in 
the passage, ‘It is higher than the high ImpeHshable.’ 
Now that which in this latter passage is spoken of as 
higher than the Imperishable may possess the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving everything, while the pradhetna 
denoted by the term ‘the Imperishable 5 is the source of 
all beings*-—If, however, the word 1 source ’ (yoni) be taken 
in the sense of operative cause, we may by ‘ the source 
of the beings 5 understand the embodied Self also, which, 
by means of merit and demerit, is the cause of the origin 
of the complex of things. 

To this we make the following reply.—That which here 
is spoken of as the source of all beings, distinguished by 
such qualities as invisibility and so on, can be the highest 
Lord only, nothing else.—Whereupon is this conclusion 
founded -On the statement of attributes. For the clause, 
* He who is all-knowing, all-perceiving/ clearly states an 
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^bute belonging to the highest Lord only, since the 
attributes of knowing all and perceiving all cannot be 
predicated either of the. non-mteUigent pradh&na or the 
embodied soul whose power of sight is narrowed by its 
limiting conditions. To the objection that the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving all are, in the passage under 
discussion, attributed to that which is higher than the 
source of all beings —which latter is denoted by the term 
the Imperishable *—not to the source itself, we reply that 
this explanation is inadmissible because the source of all 
beings, which—in the clause, -' From the Indestructible every- 
thing here arises —is designated as the material cause of 
all created beings, is later on spoken of as all-knowing, 
and again as the cause of all created beings, viz. in the 
passage (I, i, 9), ‘From him who knows all and perceives 
all, whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is 
born that Brahman, name, form, and food.’ As therefore 
the Indestructible which, forms the general topic of dis¬ 
cussion is, owing to the identity of designation, recognised 
(as being referred to in the later passage also), we understand 
that it is the same Indestructible to which the attributes 
of knowing and perceiving all are ascribed.—We further 
maintain that also the passage, ‘Higher than the high 
Imperishable/ does not refer to any being different from 
the imperishable source ot all beings which is the general 
topic of discussion. We conclude this from the circum¬ 
stance that the passage, ( He truly told that knowledge 
oi Brahman through which he knows the imperishable 
true person/ (I, 2, 13 ; which passage leads on to the 
passage about that which is higher than the Imperishable.) 
merely declares that the imperishable source of all beings, 
distinguished by invisibility and the like—which formed 
the subject of the preceding chapter—will be discussed. 
The reason why that imperishable source is called higher 
than the high Imperishable, we shall explain under the next 
Sutra.—Moreover, two kinds of knowledge are enjoined 
there (in the TJpanishad), a lower and a higher one. Of 
the lower one it is said that it comprises the Rig~ve da and 
so on, and then the text continues, ‘The higher knowledge 
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by which the Indestructible is apprehended/ Here 
the Indestructible is declared to be the subject of the 
higher knowledge. If we now were to assume that the 
Indestructible distinguished by invisibility and like qualities 
is something different from the highest Lord, the know¬ 
ledge referring to it would not be the higher one. For 
the distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading 
to mere worldly exaltation, the latter to absolute bliss; and 
nobody would assume absolute bliss to result from the know¬ 
ledge of the pradh&na.—Moreover, as on the view we are 
controverting the highest Self would be assumed to be 
something higher than the imperishable source of all 
beings, three kinds of knowledge would have to be ac¬ 
knowledged, while the text expressly speaks of two kinds 
only.-—Further, the reference to the knowledge of every¬ 
thing being implied in the knowledge of one thing—which 
is contained In the passage (I, i, 3), ‘ Sir, what is that 
through which if it is known everything else becomes 
known ?*—is possible only if the allusion is to Brahman 
the Self of all, and not either to the pradh&na which com¬ 
prises only what is non-intelligent or to the enjoyer viewed 
apart from the objects of enjoyment.—The text, moreover, 
by introducing the knowledge of Brahman as the chief 
subject—which it does in the passage (I, r, i) f c He told the 
knowledge of Brahman, the foundation of all knowledge, 
to his eldest son Atharvan’—and by afterwards declaring 
that out of the two kinds of knowledge, viz. the lower 
one and the higher one, the higher one leads to the com¬ 
prehension of the Imperishable, shows that the knowledge 
of the Imperishable is the knowledge of Brahman. On the 
other hand, the term ‘ knowledge of Brahman * would 
become meaningless if that Imperishable which Is to be 
comprehended by means of it were not Brahman. The 
lower knowledge of works which comprises the Azg-veda, 
and so on, is mentioned preliminarily to the knowledge of 
Brahman for the mere purpose of glorifying the latter; 
as appears from the passages In which it (the lower know¬ 
ledge) is spoken of slightingly, such as (I, 2, 7), 4 But frail 
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i^mdeed are those boats, the sacrifices, the eighteen in 
which this lower ceremonial has been told. Fools who 
praise this as the highest good are subject again and again 
to old age and death.' After these slighting remarks the 
text declares that he who turns away from the lower 
knowledge is prepared for the highest one (I, 2, 12), 
/ 4 Let a Brahma^a after he has examined all these worlds 
which are gained by works acquire freedom from all desires. 
Nothing that is eternal (not made) can be gained by what 
is not eternal (made). Let him in order to understand this 
take fuel in his hand and approach a guru who is learned 
and dwells entirely in prahmanA-^The remark that, because 
the earth and other non-intelligent things are adduced as 
parallel instances, that also which is compared to them, 
viz. the source of all beings must be non-intelligent, is 
without foundation, since it is not necessary that two 
things of which one is compared to the other should be 
of absolutely the same nature. The things, moreover, to 
which the source of all beings is compared, viz. the earth 
and the like, are material, while nobody would assume the 
source of all beings to be material.—For all these reasons 
the source of all beings, which possesses the attributes 
of invisibility and so on, is the highest Lord. 

22. I he two others (i. e. the individual soul and 
the pradhana) are not (the source of all beings) be¬ 
cause there are stated distinctive attributes and 
difference. 

The source of all beings is the highest Lord, not either 
of the two others, viz. the pradh&na and the individual soul, 
on account of the following reason also. In the first place, 
the text distinguishes the source of all beings from the 
embodied soul, as something of a different nature ; compare 
the passage (II, 1, a), 'That heavenly person is without 
body, he is both without and within, not produced, with¬ 
out breath,and without mind, pure/ The distinctive attri¬ 
butes mentioned here, such as being of a heavenly nature, 
and so on, can in no way belong to the individual soul. 
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ch erroneously considers itself to be limited by name 
and form as presented by Nescience, and erroneously imputes 
their attributes to itself. Therefore the passage manifestly 
refers to the Person which is the subject of all the Upani shads. 
—-In the second place, the source of all beings which forms 
the general topic is represented in the text as something 
different from the pradhana, viz. in the passage, ‘ Higher 
than the high Imperishable/ Here the term * Imperishable ’ 
means that undeveloped entity which represents the seminal 
potentiality of names and forms, contains the fine parts 
of the material elements, abides in the Lord, forms his 
limiting adjunct, and being itself no effect is high in com¬ 
parison to all effects; the whole phrase, ‘ Higher than the 
high Imperishable/ which expresses a difference then 
clearly shows that the highest Self is meant here.—We do 
not on that account assume an independent entity called 
pradh&na and say that the source of all beings is stated 
separately therefrom; but if a pradh&na is to be assumed 
at all (in agreement with the common opinion) and if being 
assumed it is assumed of such a nature as not to be opposed 
to the statements of Scripture, viz. as the subtle cause of all 
beings denoted by the terms ‘the Undeveloped* and so on, 
we have no objection to such an assumption, and declare 
that, on account of the separate statement therefrom, i.e. 
from that pradhfma, ‘the source of all beings* must mean 
the highest Lord.—A further argument in favour of the 
same conclusion is supplied by the next Sutra. 

23. And on account of its form being mentioned. 

Subsequently to the passage, 4 Higher than the high 
Imperishable/ we meet (in the passage, ‘ From him is born 
breath,’ See.) with a description of the creation of all things, 
from breath down to earth, and then with a statement of 
the form of this same source of beings as consisting of 
all. created beings, £ Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and 
the moon, the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas dis¬ 
closed, the wind his breath, his heart the universe ; from 
his feet came the earth; he is indeed the inner Self of 
all things.’ This statement of form can refer only to the 
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ghest Lord, and not either to the embodied soul, which, 
on account of its small power, cannot be the cause of all 
effects, or to the pradhana, which cannot be the inner Self 
of all beings. We therefore conclude that the source of all 
beings is the highest. Lord, not either of the other two.— 
But wherefrom do you conclude that the quoted declara¬ 
tion of form refers to the source of all beings ?—From the 
general topic, we reply* The word ‘he * (in the clause, ‘ fie 
is indeed the inner Self of all things*) connects the passage 
with the general topic. As the source of all beings consti¬ 
tutes the general topic, the whole passage, from ‘ From him 
is born breath/ up to, ‘ He is the inner Self of all beings; 
refers to that same source. Similarly, when in ordinary 
conversation a certain teacher forms the general topic of the 
talk, the phrase, 'f Study under him ; he knows the Veda and 
the Vedangas thoroughly/ as a matter of course, refers to 
that same teacher.—But how can a bodily form be ascribed 
to the source of all beings which is characterised by invisi¬ 
bility and similar attributes?—The statement as to its nature, 
we reply, is made for the purpose of showing that the source 
of all beings is the Self of all beings, not of showing that it is 
of a bodily nature* The case ts analogous to such passages 
as , 6 1 am food, I am food, I am the eater of food ; (Taitt, 
Up. Ill, 10, 6).—Others, however, are of opinion 1 that the 
statement quoted does not refer to the source of all beings, 
because that to which it refers is spoken of as something 
produced. For, on the one hand, the immediately pre¬ 
ceding passage (* From him is born health, mind, and ail 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ’) speaks of the aggregate of beings from air 
down to earth as something produced, and, on the other 

1 Vr/ttilovdvy&khy&m dftshayali,Go. An.; ekade^inaw dCishayati, 
Ananda Giri; tad etat paramaten&kshepasamadhanSbhyaw vyft- 
khyaya svamatena vyfitoh/e, puna// .rabdo^pi phrvasmad vuesha/K 
dyotayann asyesh/ata//' stU'ayati, Bhamati.—The statement of the 
two former commentators must be understood to mean—-in agree¬ 
ment with the Bhamati—that .Sankara is now going to refute the 
preceding explanation by the statement of his own view. Thus 
Go. An. later on explains ‘ asmin pakshe' by '■ svapakshe/ 
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rxt ^and, a passage met with later on (‘ From him comes Agni, 
' the sun being his fuel/ up to f All herbs and juices’) ex- 
pi esses itself to the same purpose. How then should all at 
once, in the midst of these two passages (which refer to the 
creation), a statement be made about the nature of the source 
of all beings?—The attribute of being the Self of all beings 
(which above was said to be mentioned in the passage about 
the creation, ‘P ire is his head/ &c., is not mentioned there but) 
is stated only later on in a passage subsequent to that which 
refers to the creation, viz. ‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice/ 
&e. (II, i, 10), Now, we see that miti as well as smWti 
speaks of the birth of Pra^apati, whose body is this three¬ 
fold world ; compare AVg-veda. Sa mh. X, iai, i,'‘Hira«ya- 
garbha arose in the beginning ; he was the one born Lord 
of things existing. Pie established the earth and this sky ; 
to what God shall we offer our oblation ? ’ where the expres¬ 
sion aiose means ‘ he was born/ And in smniti we read, 

* is the first embodied one, he is called the Person ; as 
the primal creator of the beings Brahman was evolved in 
the beginning/ This Person which is (not the original 
Brahman but) an effect (like other created beings) may be 
called the internal Self of all beings (as it is called in II, r, 4), 
because in the form of the Self of breath it abides in the 
Sehs of all beings—On this latter explanation (according to 
which the passage, * Fire is his head/ &c., does not describe 
the nature of the highest Lord, and can therefore not be 
referred to in the Sfitra) the declaration as to the Lord 
being the nature of all which is contained in the passage, 
‘The Person is all this, sacrifice/ &c. ; must be taken as the 
reason for establishing the highest Lord, (i. e. as the passage 
which, according to the Sutra, proves that the source of .all 
beings is the highest Lord 1 .) 


The question is to what passage the / rflpopany&s&t ’ of the 
Sfitra refers.—According to the opinion set forth first it refers to 
Mu. Up. II, 1 , 4 IT.— But, according to the second view, II, 1, 4 to 
II, 1, 9, cannot refer to the source of all beings, i. e. the highest 
Self, because that entire passage describes the creation, the inner 
Self of which is not the highest Self but Pra^pati, i. e. the Hiraaya- 
garbha or Sfitr&tman of the later Vedanta, who is himself an 
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24. Vahvanara (is the highest Lord) on account of 
the distinction qualifying the common terms (VaisvA- 
nara and Self). 


(In K/i, Up. Vj 1.x ft’.) a discussion begins with the words, 
‘ What is our Self, what is Brahman ? ’ and is carried on in 
the passage, ‘You know at present that Vairvdnara Self, 
tell us that; * after that it is declared with reference to 
Heaven, sun, air, ether, water, and earth, that they are con¬ 
nected with the qualities of having good light, &c., and, in 
order to disparage devout meditation on them singly, that 
they stand to the VaLsv&nara in the relation of being his head, 
&c., merely ; and then finally (V, 3 8 ) it is said, ‘ But he who 
meditates on the Vahvctnara Self as measured by a span, as 
abhivim&nahe eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all 
Selfs. Ot that Vabvanara Self the head is Sute^ras (having 
good light),the eye Viavarfipa (multiform), the breath IVhhag- 
vartman (moving in various courses), the trunk Bahula (full), 
the bladder Rayi (wealth), the feet the earth, the chest the 
altar, the hairs the grass on the al tar, the heart the Garhapatya 
fire, the mind the Anv&h&rya fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya 
fire.’—Here the doubt arises whether by the term ‘ Vahva- 
nara' we have to understand the gastric fire, or the elemental 
fire, or the divinity presiding over the latter, or the embodied 
soul, or the highest Lord.'—But what, it may be asked, gives 
rise to this doubt ?—The circumstance, we reply, of ‘ Vairva- 
nara J being employed as a common term for the gastric fire, 
the elemental fire, and the dlvinityof the latter, while * Self 
is a term applying to the embodied soul as well as to the 
highest Lord. Hence the doubt arises which meaning of 
the term is to be accepted and which to be set aside. 

Which, then, is the alternative to be embraced ?—Vai- 
rvanara, the purvapakshin maintains, is the gastric fire, 
because we meet, in some passages, with the term used in 

cfleet, and who is called the inner Self, because he is the breath 
of litc (pr 4 «a) in everything.—Hence the Sfltra must be connected 
with another passage, and that passage is found in II, 1, 10, where 
it is said that the. Person (i. e. the highest Self) is all this, &c. 

1 About which term see later on. 
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tat special sense; so, for instance (Bn. Up. V, 9), ‘ Agnl 
Vauvdnara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
eaten is cooked/—Or else the term may denote fire in general, 
as we see it used in that sense also; so, for instance (Rig- 
veda Sawh. X, 88, 12),/ For the whole world the gods have 
made the Agni Vauvanara a sign of the days.’ Or, in the 
third place, the word may denote that divinity whose body 
is fire. For passages in which the term has that sense are 
likewise met with ; compare, for instance, ///g-veda Sawh. I, 
98, 1, ‘ May we be in the favour of Vahvanara.; for he is the 
king of the beings, giving pleasure, of ready grace ;/ this 
and similar passages properly applying to a divinity 
endowed with power and similar qualities. Perhaps it 
will be urged against the preceding explanations, that, 
as the word VaLvanara is used in co-ordination with the 
term 1 Self/ and as the term * Self’ alone is used in the intro¬ 
ductory passage (‘ What is our Self, what is Brahman ? ’}, 
VaLv&nara has to be understood in a modified sense, so as 
to be in harmony with the term Self. Well, then, the 
purvapakshin rejoins, let us suppose that Vahrvanara is 
the embodied Self which, as being an enjoyer, is in close 
vicinity to the Vauvanara fire, 1 (he. the fire within the 
body,) and with which the qualification expressed by 
the term, 4 Measured by a span,’ well agrees, since it is 
restricted by its limiting condition (viz. the body and so 
on).—In any case it is evident that the term Vairvftnara 
does not denote the highest Lord. 

To this we make the following reply,—The word Vahva- 
nara denotes the highest Self, on account of the distinction 
qualifying the two general terms.—Although the term ‘ Self,’ 
as well as the term ‘ VaLv&nara/ has various meanings— 
the latter term denoting* three beings while the former 
denotes two—yet we observe a. distinction from which we 
conclude that both terms can here denote the highest Lord 
only; viz. in the passage, * Of that VaLvanara Self the head 
is Sute^as/ &c. For it is clear that that passage refers to 
the highest Lord in so far as he is distinguished by having 
heaven, and so on, for his head and limbs, and in so far as 

1 SSrire laksha#ay£ vakvanara^abclopapattim Aha tasyeti. An. Gi. 
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las entered into a different state (viz. into the state of 
being the Sell of the threefold world); represents him, in 
fact, for the purpose of meditation, as the internal Self of 
everything. As such the absolute Self may be represented, 
because it is the cause of everything; for as the cause 
virtually contains all the states belonging to its effects, the 
heavenly world, and so on, may be spoken of as the members 
of the highest Self.—Moreover, the result which Scripture 
declares to abide in all worlds—viz. in the passage, e Me eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs’--is possible only 
if we take the term Vauv&nara to denote the highest Self.— 
The same remark applies to the declaration that all the sins 
are burned of him who has that knowledge, ‘ Thus all his 
sins are burned/ &c. (Kk. Up. V, 24, 3).—Moreover, we 
meet at the beginning of the chapter with the words * Self’ 
and ‘ Brahman ; * viz. in the passage, ‘What is our Self, 
what is Brahman ? ' Now these are marks of Brahman, and 
indicate the highest Lord only. Hence he only can be 
meant by the term Vauvanara. 

25. (And) because that which is stated by SrprAi 
(i. e. the shape of the highest Lord as described by 
Srnmi) is an inference (j. e. an indicatory mark from 
which we infer the meaning of .Sruti). 

i he highest Lord only is VaiVvanara, for that reason also 
that Srnr^ti ascribes to the highest Lord only a shape con¬ 
sisting of the threefold world, the lire constituting his mouth, 
the heavenly world his head, &c. So, for instance, in the 
following passage, ‘ He whose mouth is fire, whose head 
the heavenly world, whose navel the ether* whose feet the 
earth, whose eye the sun, whose ears the regions, reverence 
to him the Self of the world.’ The shape described h ere in 
Smrzti allows us to infer a .Sruti passage on which theSmjr/ti 
rests, and thus constitutes an inference, i. e. a sign indicatory 
of the word * Vabvanara 1 denoting the highest. Lord. For, 
although the quoted Smffti passage contains a glorification 1 , 

1 And as such might be said not to require a basis for its 
statements. 

[34] 
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even a glorification in. the form in which it there appears 
is not possible, unless it has a Vedic passage to rest on.— 
Other Smrfti passages also may be quoted in connexion 
with this Sutra, so, for instance, the following one, ‘ He 
whose head the wise declare to be the heavenly world, whose 
navel the ether, whose eyes sun and moon, whose ears the 
regions, and whose feet the earth, he is the inscrutable 
leader of all beings/ 

26. If it be maintained that (VaLvanara is) not (the 
highest Lord) on account of the term (viz. VaLva- 
nara, having a settled different meaning), &c., and 
on account of his abiding within (which is a charac¬ 
teristic of the gastric fire); (we say) no, on account 
of the perception (of the highest Lord), being taught 
tjhus (viz. in the gastric fire), and on account of the 
impossibility (of the heavenly world, See. being the 
head, &c. of the gastric fire), and because they (the 
Va^asaneyins) read of him (viz. the Vabvanara) as 
man (which term cannot apply to the gastric fire). 

Here the following objection is raised.—Vauv&nara can¬ 
not be the highest Lord, on account of the term, &c., and 
on account of the abiding within. The term, viz. the term 
Vabv&nara, cannot be applied to the highest Lord, because 
the settled use of language assigns to it a different sense. 
Thus, also, with regard to the term Agni (fire) in the pas¬ 
sage fiSat. Bra. X, 6 , 1, 11), 4 He is the Agni VaiVv&nara.* 
The word ‘ &c.’ (in the Sfitra) hints at the fiction concerning 
the three sacred fires, the gdrhapatya being represented as 
the heart, and so on, of the VaLvanara Self (Kk* Up. V, 
1#, 3 —-Moreover, the passage, ‘Therefore the first food 

which a man may take is in the place of homa* (Kh. Up, V, 
19,1), contains a glorification of (Vabvdnara) being the abode 
of the oblation to PrA«a 6 . For these reasons wehave to under* 

1 Na g&rhapaty ad ibnday&dila brahma#a h sainbhavini Bhft- 
mati. 

3 Na £a pr&fl&hutyadhikaramitfi * nyatra ^aMaragner yu^yate, 
Bhamati 
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by Vaijvdnara the gastric fire—Moreover, Scripture 
speaks of the Vai.rvAnara as abiding within, ‘He knows him 
abiding within man ; ’ which again applies to the gastric fire 
only—With reference to the averment that on account of the 
specifications contained in the passage, ‘ His head is Sutegas ’ 
&e., Vaiivdnara is to be explained as the highest Self’ we 
(the pfirvapakshin) ask: How do you reach the decision 
that those specifications,although agreeing with both inter¬ 
pretations, must be assumed to refer to the highest Lord 
omy, and not to the gastric fire ?—Or else we may assume 
that the passage speaks of the elemental fire which abides 
within and without; for that that fire is also connected with 
the heavenly world, and so on, we understand from the mantra, 

* Ho who with h's light has extended himself over earth 
and heaven, the two halves of the world, and the atmo¬ 
sphere’ (2?fg-veda Stmh. X, 88, 3)—Or else the attribute of 
having the heavenly world, and so on, for its members may, 
on account of its power, be attributed to that divinity which 
has the elemental fire for its body—Therefore VaLvinara 
is not the highest Lord. 

To all this we reply as follows—Your assertions are 
unfounded, ‘because there is taught the perception in this 
manner.’ 1 he reasons (adduced in the former part of the 
Sutra), viz. the term, and so on, are not sufficient to make 
1.1s abandon the interpretation according to which Vairvanara 
is the highest Lord. Why?—On account of perception being 
taugnt in this manner, i.e. without the gastric fire being set 
aside. For the passages quoted teach the perception of the 
highest Lord i n the gastric fire, analogously to such pas- 
sages as ‘Let a man meditate on the mind as Brahman ’ 
(Kn. Up. Ill, 18, 1).—-Or else they teach that the object of' 
perception is the highest Lord, in so far as he has the 
gastric fire called Vaijvdnara for his limiting condition; ana¬ 
logously to such passages as ‘ He who consists of mind, 
whose body is breath, whose form is light ’ (Kk. Up. Ilf* 

?t werc the aim of the passages about the Vair- 
1 According to the former explanation-The g^clireXTo~be 
looked on as the outward manifestation (pratika) of the highest 
Lord ; according to the latter as his limiting condition. 

L 2 







Lord, 
be no 

possibility of specifications such as contained in the passage 
‘ His head is Sute^as,’ &e. That also on the assumption of 
Vabv&nara being either the divinity of fire or the elemental 
fire no room is to be found for the said specifications, we 
shall show under the following SiUra.—Moreover, if the 
mere gastric fire were meant, there would be room only 
for a declaration that it abides within man, not that it is 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the V&^asaneyins speak of 
him—in their sacred text—as man, * This Agni VabvAnata 
is man; he who knows this Agni Vam'anara as man dike, as 
abiding within man/ &c. ( 5 at. Bra. X, 6, i, ri). The highest 
Lord, on the other hand, who is the Self of everything, may 
be spoken of as well as man. as abiding within man.—Those 
who, in the latter part of the Siktra, read ‘ man-like ’ (puru- 
shavidham) instead of * man * (puihshani), wish to express 
the following meaning: If Vabvfmara were assumed to be 
the gastric fire only, he might be spoken of as abiding within 
man indeed, but not as man-like. But the V^asaneyins do 
speak of him as man-like, * He who knows him as man-like, 
as abiding within man.’'—The meaning of the term man-like 
is to be concluded from the context, whence it will be seen 
that, with reference to nature, it means that the highest Lord 
has the heaven for his head, &c., and is based on the earth ; 
and with reference to man, that he forms the head, &c., and 
is based on the chin (of the devout worshipper 1 )v 

27. For the same reasons (the Vam 4 nara) cannot 
be the divinity (of lire), or the element (of fire). 

The averment that the fanciful attribution of members 
contained in the passage * His head is Sute^as/ &c. may 
apply to the elemental fire also which from the mantras 
is seen to be connected with the heavenly world, &c., or else 
to the divinity whose body is fire, on account of its power, 
is refuted by the following remark. For the reasons 

1 I, e. that he maybe fancifully identified with the head and so 
on of the devout worshipper. 
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aJr^kdy stated Vaixv&nara is neither the divinity nor the 
element. For to the elemental fire which is mere heat 
and light: the heavenly world and so on cannot properly 
be ascribed as head and so on, because an effect cannot 
be the Self of another effect.:—Again, the heavenly world 
cannot be ascribed as head, &c. to the divinity of fire, in 
spite of the power of the latter; for, on the one hand, it is 
not a cause (but a mere effect), and on the other hand 
its power depends on the highest Lord. Against all these 
interpretations there lies moreover the objection founded 
on the inapplicability of the term * Self/ 

28. fraimini (declares that there is) no contradic¬ 
tion even on the assumption of a direct (worship of 
the highest Lord as VaLv&nara). 

Above (Sfttra 26) it has been said that Vahvinara is 
the highest Lord, to be meditated upon as having the 
gastric fire either for his outward manifestation or for Ms 
limiting condition ; which interpretation was accepted in 
deference to the circumstance that he is spoken oi as 
abiding within—and so on.—The teacher £r aim ini however 
is of opinion that it is not necessary to have recourse to 
the assumption of an outward manifestation or limiting 
condition, and that there is no objection to refer the 
passage about Vaijvfmara to the direct worship of the 
highest Lord.—But, if you reject the interpretation based 
on the gastric fire, you place yourself in opposition to the 
statement that Vamv&nara abides within, and to the reasons 
founded on the term, &c. (SCi. 36).—'To this we reply that 
we in no way place ourselves in opposition to the statement 
that Vairvariara abides within. For the passage, * He knows 
him as man-like, as abiding within man/ does not by any 
means refer to the gastric fire, the latter being neither 
the general topic of discussion nor having been mentioned 
by name before.—What then does it refer to?—It refers to 
that which forms the subject of discussion, viz. that similarity 
to man (of the highest Self) which is fancifully found in the 
members of man from the upper part of the head down to 
the chin; the text therefore says, ‘ Fie knows him as man-like, 
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ding; within man/just as we say of a branch that 
e .^j^des within the tree * 1 * * * .—Or else we may adopt another 
interpretation and say that 'after the highest Self has been 
represented as having the likeness to man as a limiting 
condition, with regard to nature as well as to man, the 
passage last quoted (‘ lie knows him as abiding within 
man’) speaks of the same highest Self as the mere witness 
(sakshin; i. e. as the pure Self, non-related to the limiting 
conditions),—The consideration of the context having thus 
shown that the highest Self has to be resorted to for the 
interpretation of the passage, the term f Vam 4 nara’ must 
denote the highest Self in some way or other. The word 
‘ VLrvanara’ is to be explained either as ‘ he who is all 
and man (i. e. the individual soul),’ or ‘ he to whom souls 
belong 5 (in so far as he is their maker or ruler), and thus 
denotes the highest Self which is the Self of all. And the 
form ( Vah'Vcxnara Mias the same meaning as * VaTvanara/ the 
taddhita-suffix, by which the former word is derived from 
the latter, not changing the meaning ; just as in the case 
of rakshasa (derived from rakshas), and vayasa (derived 
from vayas).—The word ‘Agni* also may denote the 
highest Self if we adopt the etymology agni = agram, i. e, 
he who leads in front.—As the Garhapatya-fire finally, and 
as the abode of the oblation to breath the highest Self 
may be represented because it is the Self of all. 

But, if it is assumed that Vabv&nara denotes the highest 
Self, how can Scripture declare that he is measured by a 
span?"—On the explanation of this difficulty we now enter. 

29. On account of the manifestation, so Asmara- 
thya opines. 

The circumstance of the highest Lord who transcends 
all measure being spoken of as measured by a span has 

for its reason 1 manifestation.’ The highest Lord manifests 

.---—.■ ■' ■ ■■■■: .. 

1 Whereby we mean not that it is inside the tree, but that it 

forms a part of the tree.—The Vamlnara Self is identified with the 

different members of the body, and these members abide within, 

i.e. form parts of the body. 
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by a span, re. he specially manifests 
himself for the benefit of his worshippers in some special 
places, such as the heart and the like, where he may be 
perceived. Hence, according to the opinion of the teacher 
Asmara thy a, the scriptural passage which speaks oi him 
who is measured by a span may refer to the highest Lord. 

30. On account of remembrance; so B&dari opines. 

Or else the highest Lord may be called ‘measured by 
a span 1 because he is remembered by means of the mind 
which is seated in the heart which is measured by a span. 
Similarly, barley-corns which are measured by means of 
prasthas are themselves called prasthas. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that barley-grains themselves have a certain size 
which is merely rendered manifest through their being 
connected with a prastha measure; while the highest Lord 
himself does not possess a size to be rendered manifest 
by his connexion with the heart. Still the remembrance 
(of the Lord by means of the mind) may be accepted as 
offering a certain foundation for the 5 ruti passage concern¬ 
ing him who is measured by a span,—Or else 1 the Sfttra 
may be interpreted to mean that the Lord, although not 
really measured by a span, is to be remembered (meditated 
upon) as being of the measure of a span ; whereby the 
passage is furnished with an appropriate sense,—Thus the 
passage about him who is measured by a span ma}', ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the teacher Bddari, be referred 
to the highest Lord, on account of remembrance. 

31. On the ground of imaginative identification 
(the highest Lord may be called pradewamatra), 
Gainiini thinks; for thus (Scripture) declares. 

Or else the passage about him who is measured by a 
spall may be considered to rest on imaginative cornbin- 
ation.-—Why?—Because the passage of the Va^asaneyi- 

1 Parima?/asya hnUayadvararopitasya smaryaiuawe katham aropo 
vishayavishayitvena bhed£d ity amikya vydkhyantaram aha pra- 
dejteti. Ananda Giii, 
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ma«a which treats of the same topic identifies heaven, 
earth, and so on—which are the members of VahvAnara 
viewed as the Self of the threefold world—with certain 
parts of the human frame, viz. the parts comprised between 
the upper part of the head and the chin, and thus declares 
the imaginative identity of Vabvfmara with something 
whose measure is a span. There wc read, ‘ The Gods 
indeed reached him, knowing him as measured by a span 
as it were. Now I will declare them (his members) to 
you so as to identify him (the Vauv&nara) with that whose 
measure is a span; thus he said. Pointing to the upper 
part of the head he said; This is what stands above (i. e. 
the heavenly world) as Vauvanara (i. e. the head of Vaij- 
vanara 3 ). Pointing to the eyes he said: This is he with 
good light (i. e. the sun) as Vakv&nara (i. e. the eye of 
V.). Pointing to the nose he said : This is he who moves 
on manifold paths (i.e. the air) as Vairvdnara (i. e. the 
breath of V.). Pointing to the space (ether) within his 
mouth he said: This is the full one (i. c. the ether) a9 
Vai^vSmta. Pointing to the saliva within his mouth he 
said: This is wealth as VaijvAmira (i. e. the water in the 
bladder of V.). Pointing to the chin he said : This is 
the base as VaUvanara (i.e. the feet of V,)/—Although 
in the V^asaneyi~br&hma/«fa the heaven is denoted as 
that which has the attribute of standing above and the 
sun as that which has the attribute of good light, while 
in the Khand ogya the heaven is spoken of as having good 
light and the sun as being multiform ; still this difference 
does not interfere (with the unity of the vidya) 1 2 , because 
both texts equally use the term ‘ measured by a span/ and 
because all .rAkhas intimate the same,—The above explana¬ 
tion of the term * measured by a span/ which rests on 
imaginative identification, the teacher f/aimini considers the 
most appropriate one. 

32. Moreover they (the (SabAlas) speak of him 

1 Atra sarvatra vabvanara.rabcias taclaiigapara/^. Go. An. 

2 Which unity entitles us to use the passage from the Aat, IM. 

for the explanation of the passage from the Kh Up. 
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highest Lord) in that (i. e. the interstice between 
the top of the head and the chin which is measured 
by a span). 

Moreover the U&balas speak in their text of the highest 
Lord as being in the interstice between, the top of the head 
and the chin. ‘ The unevolved infinite Self abides in the 
avimukta (i. e. the non-released soul). Where does that 
avimukta abide? It abides in the Vara n% and the Nhsi, in 
the middle. What is that Vara/«4, what is that N&si ? ’ The 
text thereupon etymologises the term Vara as that which 
wards off (v&rayati) all evil done by the senses, and the 
term Nasi as that which destroys (nlrayati) all evil done 
by the senses; and then continues, ‘ And what is its place? 
—•The place where the eyebrows and the nose join. That is 
the joining place of the heavenly world (represented by the 
upper part of the head) and of the other (i. e. the earthly 
world represented by the chin).’ (6-aMla Up. I.)—Thus 
it appears that the scriptural statement which ascribes 
to the highest Lord the measure of a span is appropriate. 
That the highest Lord is called abhivim&na refers to his 
being the inward Self of all. As such he is directly 
measured, i, e. known by all animate beings. Or else 
the word may be explained as ‘ he who is near everywhere 
—as the inward Self—and who at the same time is measure¬ 
less ' (as being infinite). Or else it may denote the highest 
Lord as him who, as the cause of the world, measures it 
out, i. e. creates it. By all this it is proved that Vauvanara 
is the highest Lord. 



misty 



Reverence to the highest Self! 

i • The abode of heaven, earth, and so on (is 
Brahman), on account of the term ‘ own/ i.e. Self. 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 3, 5)> c ITe hi whom the heaven, the 
earth, and the sky are woven, the mind also with all the 
vital airs, know him alone as the Self, and leave off other 
words! He is the bridge of the Immortal/—Here the doubt 
arises whether the abode which is intimated by the state¬ 
ment of the heaven and so on being woven in it is the 
highest Brahman or something else. 

The pdrvapakshin maintains that the abode is something 
else, on account of the expression, ‘It is the bridge of the 
Immortal.' For, he says, it is known from every-day ex¬ 
perience that a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which it leads, while it is impossible to assume something 
further beyond the highest Brahman, which in Scripture is 
called { endless, without a further shore * (B ri, Up. II, 4, rz). 
Now if the abode is supposed to be something different 
from Brahman, it must be supposed to be either the pra- 
dhana known from Sm/vti, which, as being the (general) 
cause, may be called the (general) abode; or the air known 
from 5 ruti, of which it is said (B ri. Up. Ill, 7,2, 5 Air is that 
thread, O Gautama. By air as by a thread, O Gautama, 
this world and the other world and all beings are strung 
together ’), that it supports all things; or else the embodied 
soul which, as being the enjover, may be considered as an 
abode with reference to the objects of its fruition. 

Against this view we argue with the sutrakftra as follows:— 

* Of the world consisting of heaven, earth, and so on, which 
in the quoted passage is spoken of as woven (upon some¬ 
thing), the highest Brahman must be the abode/—Why ?— 
On account of the word ‘ own/ i. e. on account of the word 
‘Self.’ For we meet with the word ‘Self’ in the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self.’ This term ‘Self’ is 
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i'bly appropriate only if we understand the highest 


oeifand not anything else.—(To propound another inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase £ sviuabdat' employed in the Sfitra.) 
Sometimes also Brahman is spoken of in Sxutl as the 
general abode by its own terms (i.e. by terms properly 
designating Brahman), as, for instance (A 7 r. Up. VI, 4), 
‘All these creatures, my dear, have their root in the being, 
their abode in the being, their rest in the being 1 2 * /—(Or 
else we have to explain ‘svarabdena’ as follows), In 
the passages preceding and following the passage under 
discussion Brahman is glorified with its own names 8 ; 
cp. Mu. Up. II, i, 10, 1 The Person is all , this, sacrifice, 
penance, Brahman, the highest Immortal/ and II. 2 , xx, 
That immortal Brahman is before, is behind, Brahman is 
to the right and left/ Here, on account of mention being- 
made of an abode and that which abides, and on account of 
the co-ordination expressed in the passage, * Brahman is 
'•all * (Mu. Up. II, 2, xx), a suspicion might arise that Brah¬ 
man is of a manifold variegated nature, just as in. the case 
of a tree consisting of different parts we distinguish branches, 
stem, and root. In order to remove this suspicion the text 
declares (in the passage under discussion), ‘Know him 
alone as the Self/ The sense of which is; The Self is not 
to be known as manifold, qualified by the universe of effects; 
you are rather to dissolve by true knowledge the universe 
of effects, which is the mere product of Nescience, and to 
know that one Self, which is the general abode, as uniform. 
Just as when somebody says, ‘Bring that on which Deva- 
datta sits/ the person addressed brings the chair only (the 
abode of Devaclatta), not Devadatta himself; so the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self/ teaches that the object 
to be known is the one uniform Self which constitutes the 
general abode. Similarly another scriptural passage re¬ 
proves him who believes in the unreal world of effects, 


1 From passages of which nature we may infer that in the 
passage under discussion also the 4 abode* is Brahman. 

2 From which circumstance we may conclude that the passage 

under discussion also refers to Brahman. 
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>^From death to death goes he who sees any difference 
here (Ka. Up. U, 4, 11). The statement of co-ordination 
made in the clause f All is Brahman * aims at dissolving (the 
wrong conception of the reality of) the world, and not in any 
way at intimating that Brahman is multiform in nature 1 2 * ; for 
the uniformity (of Brahman’s nature) is expressly stated in 
other passages such as the following one, ‘ As a mass of salt 
has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether u mass of 
taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside nor outside, 
but is altogether a mass of knowledge’ (Bn. Up. IV, 5,13).— 
bar all these reasons the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is the 
highest Brahman.—Against the objection that on account 
of the text speaking of a ‘ bridge/ and a bridge requiring 
a further bank, we have to understand by the abode of 
heaven and earth something different from Brahman, we 
remark that the word ‘ bridge * is meant to intimate only 
that that which is called a bridge supports, not that it has 
a further bank. We need not assume, by any means that 
the bridge meant is like an ordinary bridge made of clay 
and wood. For as the word setu (bridge) is derived from 
the root si, which means 8 to bind,’the idea of holding 
together, supporting is rather implied in it than the idea of 
being connected with something beyond (a further bank). 

According to the opinion of another (commentator) the 
word { bridge ’ does not glorify the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c. f but rather the knowledge of the Self which is glorified 
in the preceding clause, ‘ Know him alone as the Self/ and 
the abandonment of speech advised in the clause, 8 leave off 
other words;' to them, as being the means of obtaining 
immortality, the expression ‘the bridge of the immortal' 
applies K On that account we have to set aside the assertion 
that, on account of the word ‘ bridge/ something different 
from Brahman is to be understood by the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 


1 Yat sarvam avidyaropita?'/ tat sarvriw paramarthnto brahma 
na tu yad brahma tat sarvam ity art ha/;. Bhamati. 

2 So that the passage would have to be translated, ‘ That, viz. 

knowledge, &c. is the bridge of the Immortal/’ 
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ncl on account of its being designated as that 
to which the Released have to resort. 

By the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, we have to 
understand the highest Brahman for that reason also that 
we find it denoted as that to which the Released have , to 
resort.—The conception that the body and other things 
contained in the sphere of the Not-self are our Self, 
constitutes Nescience; from it there spring desires with 
regard to whatever promotes the well-being of the body 
and so on, and aversions with regard to whatever tends to 
injure it; there further arise fear and confusion when we 
observe anything threatening to destroy it. All this con¬ 
stitutes an endless series of the most manifold evils with 
which we all are acquainted. Regarding those on the other 
hand who have freed themselves from the stains of Nescience 
desire aversion and so on, it is said that they have to resort 
to that, viz. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. which forms the 
topic of discussion. For the text, after having said, ‘ The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his 
works perish when He has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2,8), later on remarks, ‘ The wise 
man freed from name and form goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great* (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). HuU 
Brahman is that which .is to be resorted to by the released, 

such as ‘When all 

desires which, once entered his heart are undone then does 
the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman 
(BW. Up. IV, 4, 7). Of the pradhana and similar entities, 
on the other hand, it is not known from any source that they 
are to be resorted to by the released. Moreover, the text 
(in the passage, e Know him alone as the Self and leave off 
other words.*) declares that the knowledge of the abode of 
heaven and earth, &c. is connected with the leaving off of 
all speech ; a condition which, according to another scrip¬ 
tural passage, attaches to (the knowledge of) Brahman; cp. 
Bn. Up, IV, 4, 21, ‘Let a wise Br&hma#a, after he has dis¬ 
covered him, practise wisdom. Let him not seek after many 
words, for that is mere weariness of the tongue.’ — Por that 
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reason also the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, is the 
highest Brahman. V'""^" v . 

3. Not (i. e. the abode of heaven, earth, &c, can¬ 
not be) that which is inferred, (i, e. the pradhftna), on 
account of the terms not denoting it, 

While there has been shown a special reason In favour of 
Brahman (being the aboSe), there is no such special reason 
m favour of anything else. Hence he fthe. sfttr^kAra) says 
that that which is inferred, i. e. the pradhAna assumed by 
the SAhkhya-sm^ti, is not to be accepted as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c.—Why?—On account of the terms not 
denoting it. For the sacred text does not contain any 
term Intimating the noil-intelligent pradhAna,on the ground 
of which we might understand the latter to be the general 
cause or abode; while such terms as 'he who perceives all 
and knows all ’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9) intimate an intelligent being 
opposed to the pradhana in nature—For the same reason 
the air also cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on, 

4 - (Nor) also the individual soul (praraablmt). 

Although to the cognitional (individual) Self the qualities 
of Selfhood and intelligence do belong, still omniscience 
and similar qualities do not belong to it as its knowledge 
is limited by its adjuncts; thus the individual soul also 
cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c„ 
for the same reason, i. e. on account of the terms not 
denoting it.—Moreover, the attribute of forming the abode 
of heaven, earth, and so on, cannot properly be given to the 
individual soul because the latter is limited by certain 
adjuncts and therefore non-pervading (not omnipresent) 1 . 

—7 uc special enunciation (of tire individual soul) is caused 
by what follows 2 .—The individual soul is not to be 


1 Hhogya.sya bhoktmeshatvdt tasySyatanatyani uktam Sfahkydha 
na * ctl > ^ivasy adrfsh/advfirS dyubhvkclinimittatvc«pi na sSksbSt 
tadSyatanatvam aupadhikalvenavibhutvSd ity arlha> 5 . Ananda Giri. 

“ It would not have been requisite to introduce a special Sutra 
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abode of heaven, earth, &c. for the follow¬ 
ing reason also. 

5. On account of the declaration of difference. 

The passage £ Know him alone as the Self’ moreover 
implies a declaration of difference, viz. of the difference of 
the object of knowledge and the knower. Here the indi¬ 
vidual soul as being that which is desirous of release is the 
knower, and consequently Brahman, which is denoted by 
the word ‘self’ and represented as the object of knowledge, 
is understood to be the abode of heaven, earth, and so on. 
—For the following reason also the individual soul cannot be 
accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. 

6. On account of the subject-matter. 

The highest Self constitutes the subject-matter (of the 
entire chapter), as we see from the passage, ‘Sir, what is 
that through which, when it is known, everything else 
becomes known? ’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 3), in which the knowledge 
of everything is declared to be dependent on the knowledge 
of one thing. For all. this (1. e. the entire world) becomes 
known if Brahman the Self of all is known, not if only the 
individual soul is known.-—Another reason against the 
individual sou 1 follows. 

7. And on account of the two conditions of stand¬ 
ing and eating (of which the former is characteristic 
of the highest Lord, the latter of the individual soul). 

With reference to that which is the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on, the text says, ‘Two birds, inseparable 
friends,’ &c, (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 1). This passage describes 
the two states of mere standing, i. e. mere presence, and of 
eating, the clause, ‘ One of them eats the sweet fruit,' refer¬ 
ring to the eating, i. e. the fruition of the results of works, 

lor the individual sou! — which, like the air, is already excluded by 
the preceding Stltra—if it were not for the new argument brought 
forward in the following Sihra which applies to the individual soul 
only. 
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and the clause, 1 * * 4 The other one looks on without eating,' 
describing the condition of mere inactive presence. The 
two states described, viz. of mere presence on the one hand 
and of enjoyment on the other hand, show that the’Lord 
and the individual soul are referred to. Now there is room 
for this statement which represents the Lord as separate 
from the individual soul, only if the passage about the 
abode of heaven and earth likewise refers to the Lord; for 
in that case only there exists a continuity of topic. On 
any other supposition the second passage would contain a 
statement about something not connected with the general 
topic, and would therefore be entirely uncalled for. * But, it 
may be objected, on your interpretation also the second 
passage makes an uncalled-for statement, viz. in so far as it 
represents the individual soul as separate from the Lord.— 
Not so, we reply. It is nowhere the purpose of Scripture 
to make statements regarding the individual soul. From 
ordinary experience the individual soul, which in the different 
individual bodies is joined to the internal organs and other 
limiting adjuncts, is known to every one as agent and 
enjoyer, and we therefore must not assume that it is 
that which Scripture aims at setting forth. The Lord, on 
the other hand, about whom ordinary experience tells 
us nothing, is to be considered as the special topic of 
all scriptural passages, and we therefore cannot assume 
that any passage should refer to him merely casually h— 


1 If the individual soul were meant by the abode of heaven, 

earth, &c., the statement regarding Lrvara made in the passage 

about the two birds would be altogether abrupt, and on that ground 

objectionable. The same difficulty does not present itself with 
regard to the abrupt mention of the individual soul which is well 
known to everybody, and to which therefore casual allusions may 
be made.—I subjoin Ananda Gin's commentary on the entire pas¬ 
sage: 6 ! ivasyopadbyaikyenavivakshitatvdt tad^wane * pi sarva^tfana- 
siddhes lasyayatanatvadyabhave hetvanlaraw va/tyam ity axankya 
sdtrewa pariharati kuta^etyddina. Tad vy&frash/e dyubhvdditi. 
Nirdexam eva darxayati tayor iti. Vibhaktyartham dha t&bhylw 
Stbityexvarasy&dana^' ^ivasawgrahe *■ pi katham Lvarasyaiva vixva- 
yatanatva//r tad&ba yaditi. Ixvarasy&yanatvenaprakrftatve ^tvapr/- 
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the individual soul we have already shown under I, i, 11 . 
—And if, according to the interpretation given in the Paiiigi- 
upamshad (and quoted under l, 2, 11), the verse is under¬ 
stood to refer to the internal organ (sattva) and the 
individual soul (not to the individual soul and the Lord), 
even then there is no contradiction (between that interpre¬ 
tation and our present averment that the individual soul is 
not the abode of heaven and earth),—How so?—Here 
(i.e. in the present Sutra and the Sutras immediately 
preceding) it is denied that the individual soul which, owing 
to its imagined connexion with the internal organ and other 
limiting adjuncts, has a separate existence in separate 
bodies—its division being analogous to the division of 
universal space into limited spaces such as the spaces 
within jars and the like—is that which is called the abode 
of heaven and earth. That same soul, on the other hand, 
which exists in all bodies, if considered apart from the limit¬ 
ing adjuncts, is nothing else but the highest Self. Just as 
the spaces within jars, if considered apart from their limiting 
conditions, are merged in universal space, so the individual 
soul also is incontestably that which is denoted as the 
abode of heaven and earth, since it (the soul) cannot really 
be separate from the highest Self. That it is not the 
abode of heaven and earth, is therefore said of the indi¬ 
vidual soul in so far only as it imagines itself to be con¬ 
nected with the internal organ and so on. Hence it follows 
that the highest Self is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
on.—The same conclusion has already been arrived at 
under 1, 2, 21 ; for in the passage concerning the source 
of all beings (which passage is discussed under the Sutra 
quoted) we meet with the clause, ‘ In which heaven and 


thakkathaniiiupapattir ity uktam eva vyatirekadvaraha anyatheti. 
Gtvasyayatanatvenaprakr/latve tulyanupapattir hi jankate nanviti. 
Tasyaiky&rthaw. lokasiddhasyanuvadatvan naivam ity &ha neti. 
Givasy&ptirvatvabh&venapratip&dyatvam eva praka/ayati kshetrn^vjo 
liiti. Irvarasyapi lokavadiyiddhatvdd apratipadyatety drahkyalia 
trvaras tv iti. 
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earth and the sky arc woven.’ In the present adhikara^a 
the subject is resumed for the sake of further elucidation. 


cS. The bhhnian (is Bralunan), as the instruction 
about it is additional to that abort the state of deep 
sleep (i.e. the vital air which remains awake even in 
the state of deep sleep). 

We read (Kk. Up. VII, 23; 24), 4 That which is much 
(hhtaan) we must desire to understand. — Sir, I desire to 
understand it. — Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is what is much (bhumanV. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else/under¬ 
stands something else, that is the Little/ — Here the doubt 
arises whether that which is much is the vital air (pr&/*a) or 
t he highest Self. — Whence the doubt ?— The word ‘ bhuman/ 
taken by itself, means the state of being much, according to 
its derivation as taught by Pdwini, VI, 4? 158* Hence 
there is felt the want of a specification showing what con¬ 
stitutes the Self of that muchness. Here there presents itself 
at first the approximate passage, ‘The vital air is more than 
hope’ (Kh> Up. VII, .15, 1), from which we may conclude 
that the vital air is bhfiman.— Oti the other hand, we meet 
at the beginning of the chapter, where the general topic is 
stated, with the following passage, ‘ I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am 
in grief. Do, Si r, help me over this grief of mine; ’ from which 
passage it would appear that the bhuman is the highest 
Self.—Hence there arises a doubt as to which of the two 
alternatives is to be embraced, and which is to be set aside. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the bhftman is the vital 
air, since there is found no further series of questions and 
answers as to what is more. For while we meet with a series 
of questions and answers (such as, ‘Sir, is there something 
•which is more than a name? ’—‘ Speech is more than name/— 

* Is there something which is more than speech ? ’ —‘ Mind is 
more than speech ’), which extends from name up to vital air, 
we do not meet with a similar question and answer as to what 
might be more than vital air (such as, * Is there something 







more than vital air ’). The text rather at first declares at 
length (in the passage, ‘ The vita! air is more than hope/ &c.) 
that the vital air is more than all the members of the series 
from name up to hope; it then acknowledges him who 
knows the vital air to be an ativadin, i.e. one who makes 
a statement surpassing the preceding statements (in the 
passage, * Thou art an ativftclin. He may say I am an ati- 
v&din; he need not deny it’); and it thereupon (in the 
passage, 4 But he in reality is an ativ&din who declares 
something beyond by means of the True’ J),—not leaving* 
off, but rather continuing to refer to the quality of an 
at iv ad in which is founded on the vital air,—proceeds, by 
means of the series beginning with the True, to lead over to 
the bhuman; so that we conclude the meaning to be 
that the vital air is the bhuman.—But, if the bhuman is 
interpreted to mean the vital air, how have we to explain 
the passage in which the bhftman is characterised, ‘Where 
one sees nothing else?' &c.~~As, the purvapakshin replies, 
in the state of deep sleep we observe a cessation of all 
activity, such as seeing, &c. 5 on the part of the organs 
merged in the vital air, the vital air itself may be charac¬ 
terised by a passage such as y ‘ Where one sees nothing else.' 
Similarly, another scriptural passage (Pra. Up. IV, 2; j) de¬ 
scribes at first (in the words, £ He does not hear, he does not 
see/ See.) the state of deep sleep*as characterised by the cessa¬ 
tion of the activity of all bodily organs, and then by declaring 
that in that state the vital air, with its five modifications, 
remains awake ( { The fires of the pranas are awake in that 
town’), shows the vital air to occupy the principal position 
in the state of deep sleep.—That passage also, which speaks 
of the bliss of the bh&man (* The bhftman is bliss/ Kh. Up. 
VII, 23), can be reconciled with our explanation, because 
Pra. Up. IV, 6 declares bliss to attach to the state of deep 
sleep ('Then that god sees no dreams and at that time 
that happiness arises in liis body —Again, the statement, 
The bhfiman is immortality’ (Kh. Up. VII, 24, x), may 

1 As might be the prinm facie conclusion from the particle ‘ but ’ 
introducing the sentence ‘ but he in reality/ &c. 
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uce wise refer to the vital air; for another scriptural passage 
says, ‘Pra#a is immortality * (Kau. Up. Ill, %).—But how 
can the view according to which the bhuman is the vital air 
be reconciled with the fact that in the beginning of the 
chapter the knowledge of the Self is represented as the 
general topic f He who knows the Self overcomes grief,’ &c.)? 
—By the Self there referred to, the piirvapakshin replies, 
nothing else is meant but the vital air, For the passage, 
1 The vital air is father, the vital air is mother, the vital air 
is brother, the vital air is sister, the vital air is teacher, the 
vital air is Br&hmam’ (Kk. Up. VII, 15, i), represents 
the vital air as the Self of everything. As, moreover, the 
passage, ‘As the spokes of a wheel rest in the nave, so 
all this rests in pra/za,’ declares the prawa to be the Self of 
all— by means of a comparison with the spokes and the 
nave of a wheel-the pr&wa may be conceived under the form 
of bhtoan, be. plenitude. —Bhurnan, therefore, means the 
vital air. 

To this we make the following reply.—BhCiman can mean 
the highest Self only, not the vital air.—-Why ?— f On account 
of information being given about it, subsequent to bliss.’ 
The word ‘bliss’ (sampras&da) means the state of deep sleep, 
as may be concluded, firstly, from the etymology of the 
word f in it he, i.e. man, is altogether pleased—samprasi- 
dati’j—and, secondly, from the fact of sampras&da being 
mentioned in the Br/had&ra^aka together with the state 
of dream and the waking state. And as in the state of 
deep sleep the vital air remains awake, the word ( sarnpra- 
sada’ is employed in the S&tra to denote the vital air; so 
that the Sutra means, * on account of information being 
given about the bhuman, subsequently to (the informa¬ 
tion given about) the vital air/ If the bhuman were the 
vital air itself, it would be a strange proceeding to make 
statements about the bhuman in addition to the statements 
about the vital air. For in the preceding passages also we 
do not meet, for instance, with a statement about name 
subsequent to the previous statement about name (i. e. the 
text does not say ‘name is more than name’), but after 
something has been said about name, a new statement is 
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iade about speech, which is something different from name 
(he. the text says, ' Speech is more than name ’), and so on 
up to the statement about vital air, each subsequent state¬ 
ment referring to something other than the topic of the 
preceding one. We therefore conclude that the bhtiman 
also, the statement about which follows on the statement 
about the vital air, is something other than the vital air.— 
But—it may be objected—we meet here neither with a ques¬ 
tion, such as, c Is there something more than vital air? nor 
with an answer, such as, * That and that is more than vital 
air/ How, then, can it be said that the information about the 
bhilman is given subsequently to the information about the 
vital air ?~~Moreover, we see that the circumstance of being 
an ativ&din. which is exclusively connected with the vital 
air, is referred to in the .subsequent passage (viz. ' But in 
reality he is an ativadin who makes a statement surpassing 
(the preceding statements) by means of the True ’). There 
M thus no information additional to the information about 
the vital air.—^To this objection we reply that it is impos¬ 
sible to maintain that the passage last quoted merely con¬ 
tinues the discussion of thequality of being an ativfidiiipiscon- 
nected with the knowledge of the vital air; since the clause, 

‘ He who makes a statement surpassing, &c, by means of 
the I rue,’states a specification.—But, the objector resumes, 
this very statement of a specification may be explained as 
referring to the vital air. If you ask how, we refer you to 
an analogous case. If somebody says, ‘ This Agnihotriu 
speaks the truth,’ the meaning is not that the quality of 
being an Agniholrin depends on speaking the truth ; that 
quality rather depends on the (regular performance of the) 
agnihotra only, and speaking the truth is mentioned merely 
as a special attribute of that special Agnihotriu. So 
our passage also (“But in reality he is an ativadin who 
makes a statement, &c. by means of the True’) does not 
intimate that the quality of being an ativAdin depends on 
speaking the truth, but merely expresses that speaking 
the truth is a special attribute of him who knows the vital 
air; while the quality of being an ativAdin must be con¬ 
sidered to depend on the knowledge of the vital air.—This 
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we rebut by the remark that it involves ap aban¬ 
donment of the direct meaning of the sacred text. For 
fiom the text, as it stands, vve understand that the quality 
of being an ativAdin depends on speaking the truth ; the sense 
being: An ativadin is he who is an anvadin by means of the 
I«ue. 1 lie passage does not in any way contain a euiogisation 
of the knowledge of the vital air. It could be connected 
with the latter only on the ground of general subject-matter 
(prakarawa) 1 2 ; which would involve an abandonment of the di¬ 
rect meaning of the text in favour of prakarawa ^Moreover, 
the particle but (‘ But in reality he is/ &c.), whose purport 
is to separate (what follows) from the subject-matter of what 
precedes, would not agree (with the pvd/m explanation). 
The following passage also, f But we must desire to know 
the True’ (VII, 16), which presupposes a new effort, shows 
that a new topic is going to be entered upon.—For these 
reasons we have to consider the statement about the ati¬ 
vadin in the same light as we should consider the remark- 
made in a conversation which previously had turned on the 
praise of those who study one Veda—that he who studies 
the four Vedas is a great Brdhmawa ; a remark which we 
should understand to be laudatory of persons different from 
those who study one Veda, i.e. of those who study all the 
four Vedas. Nor is there any reason to assume that a new 
topic can be introduced in the form of question and answer 
only $ for that the matter propounded forms a new topic is 
sufficiently clear from the circumstance that no connexion 
can be established between it and the preceding topic. 
The succession of topics in the chapter under discussion 
is as follows: N&rada at first listens to the instruction 
which Sanatkum&ra gives him about various matters, the 
last of which is Pnu/a, and then becomes silent. Thereupon 
Sanatkumara explains to him spontaneously (without being 


1 It being maintained that the passage referred to is to be viewed 
in connexion with the general rubject-inatter of the preceding part 
of the chapter. 

2 And would thus involve a violation of a fundamental principle 
of the 
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hSked) that the quality of being an ativAdin, if merely based 
on the knowledge of the vital air—which knowledge has 
for its object an unreal product —-is devoid of substance, and 
that he only is an ativadin who is such by means of 
the True, By the term ‘the True* there is meant the 
highest Brahman ; for Brahman is the Real, and it is 
called the 1 True ; in another scriptural passage also, viz. 
Taitt Up. II, i, ‘The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman/ 
Ntirada, thus enlightened, starts a new line of enquiry 
(‘Might I, Sir, become an ativadin by the true? ) and 
Sanatkunmra then leads him, by a series of instrumental 
steps, beginning with understanding, up to the knowledge 
of bhCiman. We therefrom conclude that the bhitman Is 
that very True whose explanation had been promised in 
addition to the (knowledge of the) vital air. We thus see 
that the instruction about the bhhman is additional to the 
instruction about the vital air. and bhftman must therefore 
mean the highest Self, which is different from the vital ait. 
With this interpretation the initial statement, according to 
which the enquiry into the Self forms the general subject- 
matter, agrees perfectly well. The assumption, on the 
other hand (made by the purvapakshin), that by the Self 
we have here to understand the vital air is indefensible. 
For, in the first place, Self-hood does not belong to the 
vital air in any non-figurative sense. In the second place, 
cessation of grief cannot take place apart from the knowledge 
of the highest Self; for, as another scriptural passage 
declares, ‘There is no other path to go’ (.S'vet. Up. VI, 15)* 
Moreover, after vve have read at the outset, 1 Do, Sir/lead 
me over to the other side of grief’ {Kk. Up. VII, i, 3) 
meet with the following concluding words (VII, 26, 2), 1 lo 
him, after his faults had been rubbed out, the venerable 
Sanatkum&ra showed the other side of daikness. Tine 
term ‘ darkness’ here denotes Nescience, the cause of grief, 
and so on.—Moreover, if the instruction terminated with.the 
vital air 3 it. would not be said of the latter that it rests on 
something else. But the brahma?/a (A h. Up. VII, 26, 1) 
docs say, ‘ The vital air springs from the Self/ Nor can it 
be objected against this last argument that the concluding 
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of the chapter may refer to the highest Self, while, all 
same, the bhfiman (mentioned in ail earlier part of the 
chapter) may be the vital air. For, from the passage (VII, 
2 4 , J ), (‘ Sir, in what does the bhtirnan rest ? In its own 
greatness,’ &c.), it appears that the bhiiman forms the con¬ 
tinuous topic up to the end of the chapter.—The quality of 
being the bhfiman-which quality is plenitude-agrees 
moreover, best with the highest Seif, which is the cause of 
everything. 


9. And on account of the agreement of the 
attributes (mentioned in the text). 


I he attributes, moreover, which the sacred text ascribes 
to the bhiiman agree well with the highest Self. The 
passage, ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the bhfiman,’ gives us to 
understand that in the bhfiman the ordinary activities of 
seeing and so on are absent; and that this is characteristic 
of the highest Self) we know from another scriptural passage, 
vn. ‘ But when the Self only is all this, how should he Tee 
another? &c. (B?7. L'p. IV,5,15), What is said about the 
absence of the activities of seeing and so on in the state of 
deep sleep (Bra. Up. IV, a) is said with the intention of 
declaring the non -attachedness of the Self, not of describing 
the nature of the prdwa; for the highest Self (not the vital 
atd is the topic of that passage. The bliss also of which 
Scripture speaks as connected with that state is mentioned 
only in order to show' that bliss constitutes the nature of 
the Self. For Scripture says (Bn. Up. IV, 3, 33), ‘This is 
his highest bliss. All other creatures live on a small por¬ 
tion of that bliss.—The passage under discussion also 
( The bhuman is bliss. There is m> bliss in that which is 
little (limited). The bhfiman only is bliss’) by denying 
the reality of bliss on the part of whatever is perishable 
shows that Brahman only is bliss as bhfiman, i.e. in its 
plenitude. Again, the passage, ‘The bhfiman i, immor- 
bility, shows that the highest cause is meant; for the 
immortality of all effected things is a merely relative one, 
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ti another scriptural passage says that ‘whatever is 
different from that (Brahman) is perishable J (Bri. Up. 
Ill, 4, a).—Similarly, the qualities of being the True, and of 
resting in its own greatness, and of being omnipresent, and 
of being the Self of everything which the text, mentions fas 
belonging to the bhiiman) can belong to the highest Self 
only, not to anything else.—By all this it is proved that 
the bhCunan is the Highest Self. 


io. The Imperishable (is Brahman) on account of 
(its) supporting (all things) up to ether. 

We read (Bri. Up. III, 8, 7 ; 8), ‘ In what then is the ether 
woven, like warp and woof?—He said: 0 Gfirgi, the 
Brdhmawas call this the akshara (the Imperishable). It is 
neither coarse nor 'fine/ and so on.—Here the doubt arises 
whether the word * akshara ’ means ‘ syllable ’ or * the highest 
Lord.* 

The pOrvapakshin maintains that the word ‘ akshara ’ 
means * syllable * merely, because it has, in such terms as 
akshara-samAmn&ya, the meaning of ‘ syllable ; * because 
we have no right to disregard the settled meaning of a word ; 
and because another scriptural passage also (‘ The syllable 
Om is all this/ Kh, Up. II, 23, 4) declares a syllable, repre¬ 
sented as the object of devotion, to be the Self of all. 

Io this we reply that the highest Self only is denoted by 
the word ‘akshara.’—Why?—Because it (the akshara) is 
said to support the entire aggregate of effects, from earth 
up to ether. For the sacred text declares at first that the 
entire aggregate of effects beginning with earth and differ¬ 
entiated by threefold time is based on ether, in which it is 
* woven like warp and woof; ’ leads then (by means of the 
question, ‘ In what then is the ether woven, like warp and 
woof? ; ) over to the akshara, and, finally, concludes with the 
words, 'In that akshara then, 0 G&rgi, the ether is woven, 
like warp and woof/—Now the attribute of supporting 
everything up to ether cannot be ascribed to any being 
but Brahman. The text (quoted from the Kh. Up.) says 
indeed that the syllable Om is all this, but that statement 
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. iV ,4 J>6 be understood as a mere glorification of the syllable 
Om considered as a means to obtain Brahman.—Therefore 
we take akshara to mean either £ the Imperishable' or ‘ that 
which pervades ; * on the ground of either of which explana¬ 
tions it must be identified with the highest Brahman. 

But—-Our opponent resumes-—while we must admit that 
the above reasoning holds good so far that the circum¬ 
stance of the akshara supporting all things up to ether is to 
be accepted as a proof of all effects depending on a cause, 
we point out that it may be employed by those also who 
declare the pradh&na to be the general cause. How then 
does the previous argumentation specially establish Brah¬ 
man (to the exclusion of the pradhana) ?—The reply to this 
is given in the next SQtra. 

11. I his (supporting can), on account of the 
command (attributed to the Imperishable, be the 
work of the highest Lord only). 

The supporting of all things up to ether is the work of the 
highest Lord only.—Why ?*— On account of the command.— 
For the sacred text speaks of a command (‘ By the command 
of that akshara, O G&rgt, sun and moon stand apart l' 111,8,9), 
and command can be the work of the highest Lord only, not 
of the non-intelligent pradhana. For noti-intelligent causes 
such as clay and the like are not capable of command, with 
reference to their effects, such as jars and the like. 

12 . And on account of (Scripture) separating (the 
akshara) from that whose nature is different (from 
Brahman). 

Also on account of the reason stated in this S&tra 
Brahman only is to be considered as the Imperishable, and 
the supporting of all things up to ether is to be looked 
upon as the work of Brahman only, not of anything* else. 

I he meaning of the Sfitra is as follo ws. Whatever things 
other than Brahman might possibly be thought to be 
denoted by the term /akshara/ from the nature of all those 
things Scripture separates the akshara spoken of as the 
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iport of all things up to ether. The scriptural passage 


alluded to is III, 8, 11, ( That akshara, 0 Gftrgi, is unseen 
but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived but perceiving, 
unknown but knowing.' Here the designation of being 
unseen, See. agrees indeed with the pradh&na also, but not 
so the designation of seeing, &c., as the pradh&na is non- 
intelligent.—Nor can the word akshara denote the embodied 
soul with its limiting conditions, for the passage following 
on the one quoted declares that there is nothing different 
from the Self (‘ there is nothing that sees but it, nothing 
that hears but it, nothing that perceives but it, nothing that 
knows but it'); and, moreover, limiting conditions are 
expressly denied (of the akshara) in the passage, ‘ It is 
without eyes, without ears, without speech, without mind/ 
&c. ( 111 , 8 , 8 ). An embodied soul without limiting con¬ 
ditionsdocs not exist k—It is therefore certain beyond 
doubt that the Imperishable is nothing else but the highest 
Brahman. 

13. On. account of his being designated as the 
object of sight (the highest Self is meant, and) the 
same (is meant in the passage speaking of the medi 
tation on the highest person by means of the syllable 

Om). 

(In Fra. Up. V, 2) the general topic of discussion is set 
forth in the words, ( 0 Satyak&ma, the syllable Om is the 
highest and also the other Brahman ; therefore he who 
knows it arrives by the same means at one of the two.’ 
The text then goes on, ‘ Again, he who meditates with this 
syllable Om of three m&tr&s on the highest Person/ See .— 
Here the doubt presents itself, whether the object of medi¬ 
tation referred to in the lat ter passage is the highest Brahman 
or the other Brahman; a doubt based on the former pas¬ 
sage, according to which both are under discussion. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the other, i. e. the lower 


1 A remark directed against the possible attempt to explain the 
passage last quoted as referring to the embodied soul. 
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hmarij is referred to, because the text promises only a 
reward limited by a certain locality for him who knows it. 
For, as the highest. Brahman Is omnipresent, it would be 
inappropriate to assume that he who knows it obtains a 
fruit limited by a certain locality. The objection that, if 
the lower Brahman were understood, there would be no 
room for the qualification, ‘ the highest person/ is not valid, 
because the vital principal (pr&«a) may be called 4 highei 
with reference to the body 1 . 

To this we make the following reply: What is here taught 
as the object of meditation is the highest Brahman only. 
— Why ?—On account of its being spoken of as the object of 
sight. For the person to be meditated upon is, in a com¬ 
plementary passage, spoken of as the object of the act 
of seeing,‘He sees the person dwelling in the castle (of 
the body; purusharn pumayam), higher than that one who 
is of the shape of the individual soul, and who is himself 
higher (than the senses and their objects).’ Now, of an act 
of meditation an unreal thing also can be the object, as, for 
instance, the merely imaginary object of a wish. But of the 
act of seeing, real things only are the objects, as we know 
from experience ; we therefore conclude, that in the passage 
last quoted, the highest (only real) Self which corresponds 
to the mental act of complete intuition 2 is spoken of as the 
object of sight This same highest Self we recognise in the 
passage under discussion as the object of meditation, in conse¬ 
quence pf the term, ‘ the highest person/—But—-an objection 
will be raised—as the object of meditation wc have the 
highest person, and as the object of sight the person higher 
than that one who is himself higher, &c.; how,then, are we to 
know that those two are identical ?—The two passages, we 


1 V'md'cxh sthfilo deha^, pr&»a£ sfilraiml Ananda Girt—The 
lower Brahman (hira//yagarbha on sCitratman) is the vital principle 
(prawa) in all creatures. 

2 ■ Sajwyagdarana, i. e. complete seeing or intuition; the same 
term which in other places— where it is not requisite to insist on 
the idea of ‘ seeing' in contradistinction from ‘ reflecting■ or ‘ medi¬ 
tating *—is rendered by perfect knowledge. 
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have, in common the terms ‘highest' (or ‘higher, 
'^-pSuFa). and ‘person/ And it must not by any means be 
supposed that the term ^Ivagliana 1 refers to that highest 
person which, considered as the object of meditation, had 
previously been introduced as the general topic. For the 
consequence of that supposition would be that that highest 
person which is the object of sight would be different from 
that highest person which is represented as the object of 
meditation. We rather have to explain the word^ivaghana 
as ‘ He whose shape 2 is characterised by the^ivas;' so that 
what is really meant by that term is that limited condition 
of the highest Self which is owing to its adjuncts, and 
manifests itself in the form of^ivas, i. e. individual souls ; a 
condition analogous to the limitation of salt (in general) by 
means of the mass of a particular lump of salt. That limited 
condition of the Self may itself be called ‘ higher/ if viewed 
with regard to the senses and their objects. 

Another (commentator) says that we have to understand 
by the word ‘^ivaghana' the world of Brahman spoken of 
in the preceding sentence (‘ by the Shman verses he is led 
up to the world of Brahman ’), and again in the following 
sentence (v. j), which may be called ‘ higher/ because it is 
higher than the other worlds. That world of Brahman may 
be called ^ivaghana because all individual souls (^iva) with 
their organs of action may be viewed as comprised (sanghata 
= ghana) within Hira^yagarbha, who is the Self of all organs, 
and dwells in the Brahma-world. We thus understand that 
he who is higher than that ^rivagh ana, i. e. the highest Self, 
which constitutes the object of sight, also constitutes the 
object of meditation. The qualification, moreover, ex¬ 
pressed in the term ‘ the highest person ’ is in its place 
only if we understand the highest Self to be meant. For 
the name, ‘ the highest person/ can be given only to the 
highest Self, higher than which there is nothing. So another 
scriptural passage also says, ‘ Higher than the person there 
is nothing—this is the goal, the highest road/ Hence the 



1 Translated above by ‘of the shape of the individual soul/ 

2 Pacini III, 3., 77, ‘ mCtrito ghana/c’ 
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sacred text, which at first distinguishes between the higher and 
the lower Brahman (‘the syllable Qm is the higher and the 
lower Brahman’), and afterwards speaks of the highest Person 
to be meditated upon by means of the syllable Om, gives 
us to understand that the highest Person is nothing else bat 
the highest Brahman. That the highest Self constitutes the 
object of meditation, is moreover intimated by the passage 
declaring that release from evil is the fruit (of medita¬ 
tion), £ As a snake is freed from its skin, so is he freed from 
evil. 5 —With reference to the objection that a fruit confined 
to a certain place is not an appropriate reward for him who 
meditates on the highest Self, we finally remark that the 
objection is removed, if we understand the passage to refer 
to emancipation by degrees. He who meditates on the 
highest Self by means of the syllable Qm, as consisting of 
three matr&s, obtains for his (first) reward the world of 
Brahman, and after that, gradually, complete intuition. 

14. The small (ether) (is Brahman) on account of 
the subsequent (arguments). , 

We read (K/i, Up. VIII, 1,1), * There is this city of Brah¬ 
man, and in it the palace, the small lotus, and in it that 
small ether. Now what exists within that small ether that 
is to be sought for, that is to be understood/ &c.—Here the 
doubt arises whether the small ether within the small lotus 
of the heart of which Scripture speaks, is the elemental 
ether, or the individual soul (vi^vj&natnian), or the highest 
Self. This doubt is caused by the words ‘ether’ and ‘city 
of Brahman,’ For the word ‘ ether/ in the first place, is 
known to be used in the sense of elemental ether as well 
as of highest Brahman. lienee the doubt whether the 
small ether of the text be the elemental ether or the highest 
ether, i. e t Brahman. In explanation of the expression ' city 
of Brahman,’ in the second place, it might be said either 
that the individual soul is here called Brahman and the 
body Brahman’s city, or else that the city of Brahman 
means the city of the highest Brahman. Here (i. e. in con¬ 
sequence of this latter doubt) a further doubt arises as to 
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.^^nature of the small ether, according as the individual 
soul or the highest Self is understood by the Lord of the 
city. 

The pftrvapakshin maintains that by the small ether we 
have to understand the elemental ether, since the latter 
meaning is the conventional one of the word akam. The 
elemental ether is here called small with reference to its 
small abode (the heart).—In the passage, f As large as this 
ether is, so large is that ether within the heart/ it is repre¬ 
sented as constituting at the same time the two terms of a 
comparison, because it is possible to make a distinction 
between the outer and the inner ether ! • and it is said that 
‘ heaven and earth are contained within it/ because the whole 
ether, in so far as it is space, is one —Or else, the purva- 
pakshin continues, the ‘small one/ may be taken to mean 
the individual soul, on account of the term, ‘the city of 
Brahman/ The body is here called the city of Brahman 
because it is the abode of the individual sou}; for it is 
acquired by means of the actions of the soul* On this 
interpretation we must assume that the individual soul is 
here called Brahman metaphorically. The highest Brahman 
cannot be meant, because it is not connected with the body 
as its lord. The lord of the city, i. e. the soul, is represented 
as dwelling in one spot of the city (viz. the heart), just as a 
real king resides in one spot of his residence. Moreover, the 
mind (rnanas) constitutes the limiting adjunct of the indi¬ 
vidual soul, and the mind chiefly abides in the heart ; 
hence the individual soul only can be spoken of as dwelling 
in the heart. Further, the individual soul only can be 
spoken of as small, since it is (elsewhere ; Svet. Up. V, 8) 
compared in size to the point of a goad. That it is com¬ 
pared (in the passage under discussion) to the ether must be 
understood to intimate its non difference from Brahman.— 


1 So that the interpretation of the pfirvapakshin cannot be 
objected to on the ground of its involving the comparison of a 
thing to itself. 

2 So that no objection can be raised on the ground that heaven 
and earth cannot be contained in the small ether of the heart. 
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r does the scriptural passage say that the ‘ small 3 one is 
to be sought for and to be understood,' since in the clause, 
‘ That which is within that/ &c., it is represented as a mere 
distinguishing attribute of something else 1 * . 

To all this ire make the following reply ::—The small ether 
can mean the highest Lord only, not either the elemental 
ether or the individual soul.—Why?—Oil account of the 
subsequent reasons, h e. on account of the reasons implied 
in the complementary passage. For there, the text declares 
at first, with reference to the small ether, which is enjoined 
as the object of sight, c If they should say to him/ &c.; 
thereupon follows an objection, ‘ What is there that deserves 
to be sought for or that is to be understood ? * and thereon 
a final decisive statement,‘Then he should say : As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and., earth are contained within it/ ^IIere the 
teacher, availing himself of the comparison of the ether 
within the heart with the known (universal) ether, precludes 
the conception that the ether within the heart is small— 
which conception is based on the statemen t as to the smallness 
of the lotus, i. e. the heart—and thereby precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of our understanding by the term s the small ether/ 
the elemental ether. For, although the ordinary use of 
language gives to the word ‘ ether * the sense of elemental 
ether, here the elemental ether cannot bethought of, because 
it cannot possibly be compared with itself.—But, has it not 
been stated above, that the ether, although one only, may 
be compared with itself, in consequence of an assumed dif¬ 
ference between the outer and the inner ether ?—That 
explanation, we reply, is impossible ; for we cannot admit 
that a comparison of a thing with itself may be based upon 
a merely imaginary difference. And even if we admitted 

1 Viz. of that which is within it. Ananda Gin proposes two 

explanations: na /'eti, paravireshawilvenety atra paro dabarakiwa 

upad&nSl tasminn iti saptamyanta-tnX’Mabdasyeti jeshaA. YadVa 
parajabdo * nta^sihavastuvishay as tadviresha«jffvena tasminn iti 
dahardklyasyokter ity arthaA. TaAAAabdasya. samnikmh/dnvaya- 
yoge viprakn’sh/anvayasya ^aghanyatvM Ska ran tar gat aw dhyeyam 
iti bhavaA. ' 
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>ssibility of such a comparison, the extent of the outer 
ether could never be ascribed to the limited inner ether. 
Should it be said that to the highest Lord also the extent of 
the (outer) ether cannot be ascribed, since another scriptural 
passage declares that he is greater than ether (Sa. Brd. X, 
6, 3, %), we invalidate this objection by the remark, that the 
passage (comparing the inner ether with the outer ether) has 
the purport of discarding the idea of smallness (of the inner 
ether), which is prim A facie established by the smallness of 
the lotus of the heart in which it is contained, and has not 
the purport of establishing a certain extent (of the inner 
ether). If the passage aimed at both, a split of the sen¬ 
tence 1 would result.—Nor, if we allowed the assumptive 
difference of the inner and the outer ether; would it be 
possible to represent that limited portion of the ether which 
is enclosed in the lotus of the heart, as containing within 
itself heaven, earth, and so on. Nor can we reconcile with 
the nature of the elemental ether the qualities of Self-hood, 
freeness from sin, and so on, (which are ascribed to the 
‘small’ ether) in the following passage, Mfc is the Self free 
from sin, free from old age, from death, and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, of true desires, of true purposes.’—Al¬ 
though the term * Self ’ (occurring in the passage quoted) 
may apply to the individual soul, yet other reasons exclude 
all idea of the individual soul being meant (by the small 
ether). For it would be impossible to dissociate from the 
individual soul, which is restricted by limiting conditions 
and elsewhere compared to the point of a goad, the attri¬ 
bute of smallness attaching to it, on account of its being 
enclosed in the lotus of the heart.^~Let it then be assumed — 
our opponent remarks—that the qualities of all-pervadfng- 
ness, 8 c c. are ascribed to the individual soul witli the intention 
of intimating its non-difference from Brahman.—Well, we 
reply, if you suppose that the small ether is called all- 
pervading because it is one with Brahman, our own suppo- 


1 A v&kyabheda—split of the sentence—takes place according 
to the Mimdwsft when one and the same sentence contains two 
new statements which are different. 
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Stionj viz. that the all-pervadingness spoken of is directly 
predicated of Brahman itself, is the much more simple one.— 
Concerning' the assertion that the term s city ol Brahman 1 
can only be understood, on the assumption that the indi¬ 
vidual soul dwells, like a king, in one particular spot of the 
city of which it is the Lord, we remark that the term is 
more properly interpreted to mean * the body in so lar as 
it is the city of the highest Brahman ; ’ which interpretation 
enables us to take the term ‘ Brahman’ in its primary sense b 
The highest Brahman also is connected with the body, for 
the latter constitutes an abode for the perception of Brah¬ 
man 2 . Other scriptural passages also express the same 
meaning,, sp, for instance, Pra. Up. V* 5, ‘ He sees the highest 
person dwelling in the city ; (purusha = purLaya) s &c., and 
B ri. Up. II. 5, 18, ‘ This person (purusha) is in all cities 
(bodies) the dweller within the city (punhaya)/ -Or else 
(taking brahmapura to mean ^ivapura) we may understand 
the passage to teach that Brahman is, in the city of the 
individual soul, near (to the devout worshipper), just as 
Vish/m is near to us in the wSalagr&ma-stone.—:Moreover, 
the text (VIII, j, 6) at first declares the result of works 
to be perishable (‘ as here on earth whatever has been 
acquired by works perishes, so perishes whatever is acquired 
for the next world by good actions/&c.), and afterwards 
declares the imperishableness of the results flowing from a 
knowledge of the small ether, which forms the general sub¬ 
ject of discussion (‘ those who depart from hence after 
having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom in all worlds’). From this again it is 
manifest that the small ether is the highest Self.—We now 
turn to the statement made by the pCirvapakshin, ‘that the 
sacred text does not represent the small ether as that 


1 While the explanation of Brahman by giva would compel us 
to assume that the word Brahman secondarily denotes the individual 
soul. 

8 TJpalabdher adhish/Mnam biahmaf/a deha ishyate 1 
Tenasadhara/mtvena deho brahmapuram bhavet it 

Bh&mati. 
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is to be sought for and to be understood, because 
it is mentioned as a distinguishing attribute of something 
else/ and reply as follows; If the (small) ether were not 
that which is to be sought for and to be understood, the 
description of the nature of that ether, which is given in 
the passage (‘ as large as this ether is, so large is that ether 
within the heart ’), would be devoid of purport.—But—the 
opponent might say—that descriptive statement also has the 
purport of setting forth the nature of the thing abiding 
within (the ether); for the text after having raised an objec¬ 
tion (in the passage, ‘And if they should say to him: Now 
with regard to that city of Brahman and the palace in it, i.e. 
the small lotus of the heart, and the small ether within the 
heart, what is there within it that deserves to be sought for 
or that is to be understood ?') declares, when replying to that 
objection, that heaven, earth, and so on, are contained within 
it (the ether), a declaration to which the comparison with 
the ether forms a mere introduction*—Your reasoning, we 
reply, is faulty. If it were admitted, it would follow that 
heaven, earth, &c., which are contained within the small 
ether, constitute the objects of search and enquiry* But 
in that case the complementary passage would be put 
of place. For the text carrying on, as the subject of dis¬ 
cussion, the ether that is the abode of heaven, earth, &c.— 
by means of the clauses, ‘In it all desires arc contained/ 
‘It is the Self free from sin/ &c., and the passage, ‘ But 
those who depart from hence having discovered the Self, 
and the true desires * (in which passage the conjunction ‘ and ’ 
has the purpose of joining the desires to the Self)—declares 
that the Self as well, which is the abode of the desires, as 
the desires which abide in the Self, are the objects of know¬ 
ledge. From this we conclude that in the beginning of the 
passage also, the small ether abiding within the lotus of 
the heart, together with whatever is contained within it as 
earth, true desires, and so on, is represented as the object of 
knowledge. And, for the reasons explained, that ether is 
the highest Lord. 

15. (The small ether is Brahman) on account of 
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action of going (into Brahman) and of the word 
(bfahmaloka); for thus it is seen (i. e. that the indi¬ 
vidual souls go into Brahman is seen elsewhere in 
Scripture); and (this going of the souls into Brahman 
constitutes) an inferential sign (by means of which 
we may properly interpret the word * brahmaloka ; ). 

It has been declared (in the preceding Sfttra) that the 
small (ether) is the highest Lord, on account of the reasons 
contained in the subsequent passages. These subsequent 
reasons are now set forth.—For this reason also the small 
(ether) can be the highest Lord only, because the passage 
complementary to the passage concerning the small (ether) 
contains a mention of going and a word, both of which 
intimate the highest Lord* In the first place, we read ( Kh . 
Up. VIII, 3, 3), ‘ All these creatures, day after clay going 
into that Brahma-world, do not discover it’ This passage 
which refers back, by means of the word ‘ Brahma-wo rid/ 
to the small ether which forms the general subject-matter, 
speaks of the going to it of the creatures, i.e. the individual 
souls, wherefrom we conclude that the small (ether) is 
Brahman. For this going of the individual souls into 
Brahman, which takes place day after day in the state of 
deep sleep, is seen, i. e. is met with in another scriptural 
passage, viz. Kh. Up. VI, 8 , 1, ‘ He becomes united with the 
True/ &c. In ordinary life also we say of a man who lies 
in deep sleep, ‘he has become Brahman,’‘he is gone into 
the state of Brahman.’—In the second place, the word 
‘ Brahma-world/ which is here applied to the small (ether) 
under discussion, excludes all thought of the individual 
soul or the elemental ether, and thus gives us to understand 
that the small (ether) is Brahman.—But could not the word 
* Brahma-world ' convey as well the idea of the world of him 
whose throne is tho lotus 1 ?—It might do so indeed, if we 
explained the compound f Brahma-world ’ as * the world of 
Brahman/ But if we explain it on the ground of the co¬ 
ordination of both members of the compound—so that 

1 I. e. BrahnUi, the lower Brahman. 
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LBrahma- world * denotes that world which is Brahman— 
then it conveys the idea of the highest Brahman only.— 
And that daily going (of the souls) into Brahman (mentioned 
above) is, moreover, an inferential sign for explaining the 
compound ‘ Brahma-world/ on the ground of the co-ordina¬ 
tion of its two constituent members. For it would be 
impossible to assume that all those creatures daily go into 
the world of the effected (lower) Brahman ; which world Is 
commonly called the Satyaloka, i. e. the world of the True. 

16. And on account of the supporting also (attri¬ 
buted to it),, (the small ether must be the Lord) 
because that greatness is observed in him (accord¬ 
ing to other scriptural passages). 

And also on account of the 4 supporting 1 the small ether 
can be the highest Lord only.—How 'The text at first 
introduces the general subject of discussion in the passage, 
< In it is that small ether ;' declares thereupon that the small 
one is to be compared with the universal ether, and that 
everything is contained in it; subsequently applies to it 
the term ‘ Self," and states it to possess the qualities of 
being free from sin, &c,; and, finally, declares with reference 
to the same general subject of discussion, ‘That Self is a 
bank, a limitary support (vklhnti), that these worlds may 
not be confounded.’ As ‘support' is here predicated of 
the Self, we have to understand by it a supporting agent. 
Just as a dam stems the spreading water so that the 
boundaries of the fields are not confounded, so that Self 
acts like a limitary dam in order that these outer and 
inner worlds, and all the different castes and dramas may 
not be confounded. In accordance with this our text 
declares that greatness, which is shown in the act of holding 
asunder, to belong to the small (ether) wh ich forms the subject 
of discussion; and that such greatness is found in the highest 
Lord only, is seen from other scriptural passages, such as ‘ By 
the command of that Imperishable, O Gdrgt, sun and moon 
are held apart ’ (B ri. Up. Ill, 8, 9). Similarly, we read in 
another passage also, about whose referring to the highest 
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ci there is no doubt, ' He is the Lord of all, the king of 
all things, the protector of all things. He is a bank and a 
limitary support, so that these worlds may not be con¬ 
founded (TVz. Up. IV, 4, 22). —Hence, on account of the 
‘supporting,’also the small (ether) is nothing else but the 
highest Lord. 

17* And on account of the settled meaning; 

The small ether within cannot denote anything but the 
highest Lord for this reason also, that the word ‘ether’ 
has (among other meanings) the settled meaning of‘highest 
Lord’ Compare, for instance, the sense in which the word 
‘ ether ’ is used in Kh. Up. VIII, 14, ‘ He who is called ether 
is the revealer of all forms and names;’ and Kh. Up. I, 9, 
h ‘ All these beings take their rise from the ether/ &c. On 
the other hand, we do not meet with any passage in which 
the word ‘ether is used in the sense of ‘'individual soul/ 
—We have already shown that the word cannot, in our 
passage, denote the elemental ether; for, although the 
word certainly has that settled meaning, it cannot have it 
here, because the elemental ether cannot possibly be com¬ 
pared to itself, &c, &c. 

18. If it be said that the other one (i.e. the indi¬ 
vidual soul) (is meant) on account of a reference to 
it (made in a complementary passage), (we say) no, 
on account of the impossibility. 

If the small (ether) is to be explained as the highest Lord on 
account of a complementary passage, then, the purvapakshin 
resumes, we point out that another complementary passage 
contains a reference to the other one, i.e. to the individual 
soul : f How that serene being (literally; serenity, complete 
satisfaction), which after having risen out: from this earthly 
body and having reached the highest light, appears in its true 
form, that is, the Self, thus he spoke * {Kh. Up. VIII., % 4). 
For there the word ‘ serenity/ which is known to denote, in 
another scriptural passage, the state of deep sleep, can 
convey the idea of the individual soul only when it is in 
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state, not of anything else. The ‘ rising from the body * 
also can be predicated of the individual soul only whose 
abode the body is ; just as air, &c., whose abode is the 
ether, are said to arise from the ether. And just as 
the word ‘ ether/ although in ordinary language not denoting 
the highest Lord, yet is admitted to denote him in such 
passages as, ‘ The ether Is the rcvealer of forms and names/ 
because it there occurs in conjunction with qualities of the 
highest Lord, so it may likewise denote the individual soul 
Hence the term ‘the small ether’ denotes in the passage 
under discussion the individual soul, ‘on account of the 
reference to the other/ 

Not so, we reply, ‘on account of the impossibility.’ In 
the first place, the individual soul, which imagines itself to 
be limited by the internal organ and its other adjuncts, can¬ 
not be compared with the ether. And, in the second place, 
attributes such as freedom from evit, and the like, cannot be 
ascribed to a being which erroneously transfers to itself the 
attributes of its limiting adjuncts. This has already been 
set forth in the first Stitra of the present adhikara«a, and 
is again mentioned here in order to remove all doubt 
as to the soul being different from the highest Self. That 
the reference pointed out by the purvapakshin is not to the 
individual soul will, moreover, be shown in one of the next 
Sfitras (I, 3, 21). 

19. If it be said that from the subsequent (chapter 
it appears that: the individual soul is meant), (we 
point out that what is there referred to is) rather 
(the individual soul in so far) as its true nature has 
become manifest (i. e. as it is non-different from 
Brahman). 

The doubt whether, ‘ on account of the reference to the 
other/ the individual soul might not possibly be meant, has 
been discarded on the ground of ‘ impossibility.’ But, like 
a dead man on whom amnia has been sprinkled, that doubt 
rises again, drawing new strength from the subsequent 
chapter which treats of Pra^pati. For there he (Pra^apati) 
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V* getAeoutsct declares that the Self, which is free from sin 
and the like, is that which is to be searched out, that which 
we must try to understand (KJi. Up. VIII, 7, i); after that 
he points out that the seer within the eye, Le. the individual 
soul, is the Self,(‘ that person that is seen in the eye is the 
Seif/ VIII, 7 , 3); refers again and again to the same entity 
(in the clauses * I shall explain him further to you/ VIII, 9, 
3 ; VIII, io, 4); and (in the explanations fulfilling the given 
promises) again explains the (nature of the) same individual 
soul in its different states ( : He who moves about happy 
in dreams is the Self/ VIII, io, i ; ‘ When a man being 
asleep, reposing, and at perfect rest sees no dreams, that is 
the Self/ VIIL u, i). The clause attached to both these 
explanations (viz. 1 That is the immortal, the fearless; 
that is Brahman ’) shows, at the same time, the individual 
•soul. lo.be free from sin, and the like. After that Pra^pati, 
having discovered a shortcoming in the condition of deep 
sleep (in consequence of the expostulation of fndra, 1 In that 
way he does not know himself that he is I, nor does he 


know these beings/ VIII, II, s), enters on a further expla ¬ 
nation ( ; I shall explain him further to you, and nothing more 
than this 5 ), begins by blaming the (soul’s) connexion with the 
body, and finally declares the individual soul, when it has 
risen from the body, to be the highest person. (‘ Thus does 
that serene being, arising from this body, appear in *ts own 
form as soon as it has approached the highest light. That 
is the highest person.’)—From this it appears that there is a 
possibility of the qualities of the highest Lord belonging to the 
individual soul also, and on that account we maintain that the 
term, ‘the small ether within it/ refers to the individual soul. 

This position we counter-argue as follows. ‘ But in so far 
as its nature has become manifest.’ The particle 1 but (in 
the SCttra) is meant to set aside the view of the pitrvapakshm, 
so that the sense of the Sutra is, ‘Not even on account of 
the subsequent chapter a doubt as to the small ether being 
the individual soul is possible, because there also that which 
is meant to be intimated is the individual soul, in so far only 
as its (true) nature has become manifest.’ 1 he Sutra, uses 
the expression ‘he whose nature has become manifest/ 
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qualifies ^iva, the individual soul, with reference to 
its previous condition 1 . — The meaning is as follows. 
Pra^Apati speaks at first of the seer characterised by the 
eye (‘ That person which is within the eye/ &c.); shows 
thereupon, in the passage treating of (the reflection in) the 
water pan, that he (viz. the seer) has not his true Self in 
the body; refers to him repeatedly as the subject to be 
explained (in the clauses ‘ I shajj explain him further 
to you'); and having then spoken of him as subject to 
the states of dreaming and deep sleep, finally explains 
the individual soul in its real nature, i. e. in so far as 
it is the highest Brahman, not in so far as it is indi¬ 
vidual soul f As soon as it has approached the highest 
light it appears in its own form’). The highest light 
mentioned, in the passage last quoted, as what is to be 
approached, is nothing else but the highest Brahman, 
which is distinguished by such attributes as freeness from 
sin, and the like. That same highest Brahman constitutes 
--as we know from passages such as ‘ that art thou'—the 
real nature of the individual soul, while its second nature, 
i. e. that aspect of it which depends on fictitious limiting 
Conditions, is not its real nature. For as long as the indi¬ 
vidual soul does not free itself from Nescience in the form of 
duality—which Nesciente may be compared to the mistake 
of him who in the twilight mistakes a post for a man—and 
does not rise to the knowledge of the Self, whose nature is 
unchangeable, eternal Cognition—which expresses itself in 
the form ' I am Brahman -—so long it remains the individual 
soul. But when, discarding the aggregate of body, sense- 
organs and mind, it arrives, by means of Scripture, at the 
knowledge that it is not itself that aggregate, that it does 
not form part of transmigratory existence, bin is the True, 
the Real, the Self, whose nature is pure intelligence ; then 



1 The masculine ‘avirbbutasvarftpa/T qualities the substantive 
£iva// which has to be supplied. Properly speaking thc^fva whose 
true nature has become manifest, i. e. which has become Brahman, 
is no longer ^iva; hence the explanatory statement that the term 
£uva is used with reference to what the ^iva was before it became 
Brahman. 
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lowing itself to be of the nature of unchangeable, eternal 
Cognition, it lifts itself above the vain conceit of being one 
with this body, and itself becomes the Self, whose nature is 
unchanging, eternal Cognition. As is declared in such 
scriptural passages as ' He who knows the highest Brahman 
becomes even Brahman’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 3, 9). And this is 
the real nature of the individual soul by means of which it 
arises from the body and appears in its own form. 

Here an objection may be raised. How, it is asked, can we 
speak of the true nature (svarflpa) of that which is unchanging 
and eternal, and then say that ‘it appears in its own form 
(true nature) ? ’ Of gold and similar substances, whose true 
nature becomes hidden, and whose specific qualities .ue 
rendered non-apparent by their contact with some other 
substance, it may be said that their true nature is rendered 
manifest when they are cleaned by the application of some 
acid substance; so it (Way be said, likewise, that the stars, 
whose light is during daytime overpowered (by the superior 
brilliancy of the sun), become manifest in their true nature 
at night when the overpowering (sun) has departed. But it 
is impossible to speak of an analogous overpowering of the 
eternal light of intelligence by whatever agency, since, like 
ether, it is free from all contact, and since, moreover, such 
an assumption would be contradicted by what we actually 
observe. For the (energies of) seeing, hearing, noticing, 
cognising constitute the character of the individual soul, 
and that character is observed to exist in full perfection, 
even in the case of that individual soul which has riot yet 
risen beyond the body Every individual soul carries on 
the course of its practical existence by means of the activities 
of seeing,hearing, cognising; otherwise no practical existence 
at all would be possible. If, on the other hand, that character 
would realise itself in the case of that soul only which has 
risen above the body, the entire aggregate of practical exis¬ 
tence, as it actually presents itself prior to the soul s rising, 
would thereby be contradicted. We therefore ask; Wherein 
consists that (alleged) rising from the body? Wherein con¬ 
sists that appearing (of the soul) in its own form? 

To this we make the following reply.— Before the rise ot 
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..?itmnative knowledge the nature of the individual soul, 

which is (in reality) pure light, is non-discriruinated as it 
were from its limiting adjuncts consisting of body, senses, 
mind, sense-objects and feelings, and appears as consisting 
of.the energies of seeing and so on. Similarly—to quote an 
analogous case from ordinary experience—the true nature 
of a pure crystal, i.e. its transparency and whiteness, is, 
before the rise of discriminative knowledge (on the part of 
the observer), non-discriminated as it were from any limiting 
adjuncts of red or blue colour; while, as soon as through 
some means of true cognition discriminative knowledge lias 
arisen, it is said to have now accomplished its true nature, 
i.e. transparency and whiteness, although in reality it had 
al ready done 30 before. Thus the discriminative knowledge, 
effected by Sruti, on the part of the individual soul which 
previously is non-discriminated as it were from its limiting 
adjuncts, is (according to the scriptural passage under dis¬ 
cussion) the soul’s rising from the body, and the fruit of that 
discriminative knowledge is its accomplishment in its true 
nature, i.e. the comprehension that its nature is the pure 
Self. Thus the embodiedness and the non-embodiedness of 
the Self are due merely to discrimination and non-discrimi¬ 
nation, in agreement with the mantra, ‘ Bodiless within the 
bodies/ &c. (Ka. Up. I, 3 , 22), and the statement of Srnrzti 
as to the non-difference between embodiedness and non- 
embodiedness ‘Though dwelling in the body, 0 Ivaunteya, 
it does not act and is not tainted' (Bha. Gi. XIII, 31). 
The individual soul is therefore called ‘That whose true 
nature is non-manifest' merely on account of the absence of 
discriminative knowledge, and it is called * That whose 
nature has become manifest ’ on account of the presence of 
such knowledge. Manifestation and non-manifestation of 
its nature of a different kind are not possible, since its 
nature is nothing but its nature (i.e. in reality is always the 
same). Thus the difference between the individual soul and 
the highest Lord is owing to wrong knowledge only, not to 
any reality, since, like ether, the highest Seif is not in real 
contact with anything. 

And wherefrom is allthis to be known ?—From the instruc- 
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riven by Pra^pati who, after having referred to thk 
^,/a (‘the person that is seen in the eye,’ &c.), continues 
‘ This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahmail.' M 
the well-known seer within the eye were different from 
Brahman which is characterised as the immortal and fear¬ 
less, it would not be co-ordinated (as it actually is) with the 
immortal, the fearless, and Brahman. The reflected Sell, on 
the other hand, is not spoken of as he who is characterised 
by the eye (the seer within the eye), for that would render 
Pra^pati obnoxious to the reproach of saying deceitful 
things.—So also, in the second section, the passage, ‘He 
who moves about happy in dreams/ &a does not refer to a 
being different from the seeing person within the eye spoken 
of in the first chapter, (but treats of the same topic) as 
appears from the introductory clause, ‘I shall explain him 
further to you.' Moreover \ a person who is conscious of 
having seen an elephant m a dream and of no longei seeing 
it when awake discards in the waking state the object which 
he had seen (in his sleep), but recognises himself when awake 
to be the same person who saw something in the dream.— 
Thus in the third section also Pra^apati does indeed 
declare the absence of all particular cognition in the state 
of deep sleep, but does not contest the identity of the 
cognising Self (‘ In that way he docs not know himself that 
he is I, nor all these beings’). The following clause alsb, 
{ He is gone to utter annihilation/ is meant to intimate only 
the annihilation of all specific cognition, not the annihilation 
of the cogniser, For there is no destruction of the knowing 
of the knower as—according to another scriptural pas¬ 
sage (B ri. Up. IV, 3, 30)—that is imperishable,—Thus, 
again, in the fourth section the introductory phrase 
of Fra^pati is, ‘I shall explain him further to you and 
nothing different from this;' he thereupon refutes the con¬ 
nexion (of the Self) with the body and other limiting 
conditions (‘ Maghavat, this body is mortal/ &c.), shows the 
individual soul—which is there called ‘the serene being — 


1 To state another reason showing that the first and second 
chapters of Pra^&pati's instruction refer to the same subject. 
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instate when it has reached the nature of Brahman 
(‘ It appears in its own form ’), and thus proves the soul to 
be non-different from the highest Brahman whose charac¬ 
teristics are immortality and fearlessness. 

Some (teachers) however are of opinion that if the highest 
Self is meant (in the fourth section) it would be inappropriate 
to understand the words ‘ This (him) I will explain further, 
&c. } as referring to the individual soul, and therefore suppose 
that the reference is (not to the individual soul forming the 
topic of the three preceding sections, but) to the Self 
possessing the qualities of freeness from sin, &c., which Self 
is pointed out at the beginning of the entire chapter (VII, 
t).—-Against this interpretation we remark that, in the first 
place, it disregards the direct enunciation of the pronoun (i. c, 
the ‘ this V in ‘ this I will explain ’) which rests on something- 
approximate (i. e. refers to something mentioned not far oft), 
and, in the second place, is opposed to the word f further (or 
: again ’) met with in the text, since from that interpretation it 
would follow that what had been discussed in the preceding 
sections is not again discussed in the subsequent section. 
Moreover, if Pra^pati, after having made a promise in the 
clause, i This I shall explain ’ (where that clause occurs for the 
first time), did previously to the fourth section explain a 
different topic in each section, we should have to conclude that 
he acted deceitfully.—PIcncc (our opinion about the purport 
of the whole chapter remains valid, viz. that it sets forth how) 
the unreal aspect of the individual soul as such -which is a 
mere presentation of Nescience, is stained by all the desires 
and aversions attached to agents and enjoyers, and is con¬ 
nected with evils of various kinds—is dissolved by true 
knowledge, and how the soul is thus led ovei into the 
opposite state, i. e. into its true state in which it is one with 
the highest Lord and distinguished by freedom from sin and 
similar attributes. The whole process is similar to that by 
which an imagined snake passes over into a rope as soon as 
the mind of the beholder has freed itself from its erroneous 
imagination. 

Others again, and among them some of ours tasmadiy*Ly 
£a ke/ldt), are of opinion that the individual soul as such 
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.is/reaL To the end of refuting all these speculators 
obstruct the way to the complete intuition of the unity 
of the Self this sArhaka-.rdsti 4 a has been set forth, whose 
aim it is to show that there is only one highest Lord ever 
unchanging, whose substance is cognition 1 , and who, by 
means of Nescience, manifests himself in various ways, just 
as a thaumaturg appears in different shapes by means of his 
magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other sub¬ 
stance of cognition.—If, now, the StUrak&ra raises and 
refutes the doubt whether a certain passage which (in 
reality) refers to the Lord does refer to the individual soul, 
as he does in this and the preceding Sfttras 2 , he does so 
for the following purpose. To the highest Self which is 
eternally pure, intelligent andjffree, which is never changing, 
one only, not in contact witli anything, devoid of form, the 
opposite characteristics of the individual soul are errone¬ 
ously ascribed; just as ignorant men ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether. In order to remove this erroneous 
opinion by means of Vedic passages tending either to prove 
the unity of the Seif or to disprove the doctrine of duality 
—which passages he strengthens by arguments—he insists 
on the difference of the highest Self from the individual 
soul, does however not mean to prove thereby that the soul 
is different from the highest Self, but, whenever speaking of 
the soul, refers to its distinction (from the Self) as forming 
an item of ordinary thought, due to the power of Nescience. 
For thus, he thinks, the Vedic injunctions of works which are 
given with a view to the states of acting and enjoying, 
natural (to the nan-enlightened soul), are not stultified.— 
That, however, the absolute unity of the Self is the real 
purport of the Astra’s teaching, the S&trakara declares, for 
instance, in I, i, 30 3 . The refutation of the reproach of 


1 I. e. of whom cognition is not a mere attribute. 

2 Although in reality there is no such thing as an individual 
soul. 

3 Nanu £dvabrahma?/or aikyam na kvapi sutrakaro mukhato 
vadati kim tu sarvatra bhedarn eva, ato naikyam ish/am latr&ha 


pratipadyam tv iti, 
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Led against the injunctions of works has already 
forth by us, on the ground of the distinction 
between such persons as possess full knowledge, and such as 
do not. 


20. And the reference (to the individual soul) has 
a different meaning* 

The alleged reference to the individual soul which has 
been pointed out (by the pflrvapakshin) in the passage 
complementary to the passage about the small ether 
(‘Now that serene being,'* &c., VIII, 3, 4) teaches, if the 
small ether is interpreted to mean the highest Lord, neither 
the worship of the individual soul nor any qualification of 
the subject under discussion (viz. the small ether), and is 
therefore devoid of meaning.-—On that account the Sutra 
declares that the reference lias another meaning, i. e. that 
the reference to the individual soul is not meant to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the individual soul, but rather the nature 
of the highest Lord. In the following* manner. The indi¬ 
vidual soul which, in the passage referred to, is called the 
serene being, acts in the waking state as the ruler of the 
aggregate comprising the body and the sense-organs; 
permeates in sleep the n<Wls of the body, and enjoys the 
dream visions resulting from the impressions of the waking 
state; and. finally, desirous of reaching an inner refuge, rises 
in the state of deep sleep beyond its imagined connexion 
with the gross and the subtle body, reaches the highest 
light, i. e. the highest Brahman previously called ether, and 
thus divesting itself of the state of specific cognition appears 
in its own (true) nature. The highest light which the soul 
is to reach and through which it is manifested in its true 
nature is the Self, free from sin and so on, which is there 
represented as the object of worship.—In this sense the 
reference to the individual soul can be admitted by those 
also who maintain that in reality the highest Lord is 
meant. 


21. If it be said that on account of the scriptural 
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laration of the smallness (of the ether) (the Lord 
cannot be meant; we reply that) that has been ex¬ 
plained (before). 

The purvapakshin has remarked that the smallness of 
the ether stated by Scripture (‘In it is that small ether') 
does not agree with the highest Lord, that it may however 
be predicated of the individual soul which (in another 
passage) is compared to the point of a goad As that remark 
calls for a refutation we point out that it has been refuted 
already, it having been shown—under I, 3 , 7—that a rela¬ 
tive smallness may be attributed to the Lord. The same 
refutation is—as the SiUra points out—to be applied here 
also.—That smallness is, moreover, contradicted by that 
scriptural passage which compares (the ether within the 
heart) with the known (universal) ether. (‘ As large as is 
this ether, so large is the ether within the heart.’) 

2 2. O11 account of the acting after (i. e. the shining- 
after), (that after which sun, moon, &c, are said to 
shine is the highest Self), and (because by the light) 
of him (all this is said to be lighted). 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 3, 10, and Ka. Up. V, 15), 'The 
sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, much less this fire. After him when he 
shines everything shines; by the light of him all this is 
lighted.’ The question here arises whether he 'after whom 
when he shines everything shines, and by whose light all 
this is lighted,’ Is some luminous substance, or the highest 
Self (pr &gn& Atman), 

A luminous substance, the purvapakshin maintains.— 
Why?—Because the passage denies the shining only of 
such luminous bodies as the sun and the like. It is known 
(from every-day experience) that luminous bodies such as 
the moon and the stars do not shine at daytime when the 
sun, which is itself a luminous body, is shining. Hence we 
infer that that thing on account of which all this, includ¬ 
ing the moon, the stars, and the sun himself, does not 
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likewise a thing* of light. The ‘ shining after 
also is possible only if there is a luminous body already, 
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for we know from experience that f acting after' (imita¬ 
tion) of any kind takes place only when there are more 
than one agent of similar nature; one man, for instance, 
walks after another man who walks himself. Therefore 
we consider it settled that the passage refers to some 
luminous body. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only can be 
meant.—Why ?—On account of the acting after. The 
shining after mentioned in the passage/ After him when 
he shines everything shines,’ is possible only if the pra^v/a 
Self, i.e. the highest Self, is understood. Of that pr^gv^a 
Self another scriptural passage says, ‘ His form is light, 
his thoughts are true' (KJi. Up. Iff, 14, 2). On the other 
hand, it is not by any means known that the sun, &c. shines 
after some other luminous body. Moreover, on account 
of the equality of nature of all luminous bodies such as 
the sun and the like, there is no need for them of any other 
luminous body after which they should shine; for we see 
that a lamp, for instance, does not { shine after' another 
lamp. Nor is there any such absolute rule (as the pur- 
vapakshin asserted) that acting after is observed only 
among things of similar nature. It is rather observed 
among things of dissimilar nature also; fora red-hot iron 
ball acts after, i. e. burns after the burning fire, and the dust 
of the ground blows (is blown) after the blowing wind.— 
The clause ‘on account of the acting after’ (which forms 
part of the Sutra) points to the shining after (mentioned 
in the scriptural rloka under discussion); the clause ‘ and 
of him ’ points to the fourth pada of the same rloka. The 
meaning of this latter clause is that the cause assigned 
for the light of the sun, &c. fn the passage ‘ by the light 
of him everything is lighted ’) intimates the pra^'a Self. 
For of that Self Scripture says, ‘ Him the gods worship 
as the light of lights, as immortal time’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 
16). That, on the other hand, the light of the sun, the 
moon, &c, should shine by some other (physical) light is, in 
the first place, not known ; and, in the second place, absurd 
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one (physical) light is counteracted by another,—Or 
else the cause assigned for the shining does not apply only 
to the sun and the other bodies mentioned in the si oka ; 
but the meaning (of the last p&da) rather is—as we may 
conclude from the comprehensive statement 'all this — 
that the manifestation of this entire world consisting of 
names and forms, acts, agents and fruits (of action) has 
for its cause the existence of the light of Brahman; just 
as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour.—Moreover, the text 
shows by means of the word ‘there' (‘ the sun does not 
shine there/ &c.) that the passage is to be connected with 
the general topic, and that topic is Brahman as appears 
from Mu. Up. II, 2, 5, * In whom the heaven, the earth, and 
the sky are woven/ &c. The same appears from a passage 
subsequent (on the one just quoted and immediately pre¬ 
ceding the passage under discussion). 5 In the highest 
golden sheath there is the Brahman without passion and 
without parts ; that is pure, that is the light of lights, that 
is it which they know who know the Self/ This passage 
giving rise to the question, ‘ How is it the light of lights? ■ 
there is occasion for the reply given in ' The sun does 
not shine there,’ &c.—In refutation of the assertion that 
the shining of luminous bodies such as the sun and the 
rnoon can be denied only in case of there being another 
luminous body—as, for instance, the light of the moon and 
the stars is denied Only when the sun is shining—we point 
out that it has been shown that he (the Self) only can be 
the luminous being referred to, nothing else. And it is 
quite possible to deny the shining of sun, moon, and so on 
with regard to Brahman; for whatever is perceived is 
perceived by the light of Brahman only so that sun, moon, 
&c. can be said to shine in it: while Brahman as self- 
luminous is not perceived by means of any other light. 
Brahman manifests everything else, but is not manifested 
by anything else ; according to such scriptural passages as, 
‘By the Self alone as his light man sits/ &c. (Bri. Up. 
IV, 3, 6), and ‘ He is incomprehensible, for he cannot be 
comprehended' (B ti. Up. IV, 4,4). 
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Moreover Smnti also speaks of him (i. e. of 
the pra^'^a Self as being the universal light). 

Moreover that aspect of the pragma Self is spoken of 
in Smr/ti also, viz. In the Bhagavad Gita (XV, 6, 12), 

‘ Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire illumines that; 
having gone into which men do not return, that is my 
highest seat,' And ‘The light which abiding in the sun 
illumines the whole world, and that which is in the moon 
and that which is in the lire, all that light know to be 
mine; 


24. On account of the term, (viz. the term ‘lord" 
applied to it) the (person) measured (by a thumb) (is 
the highest Lord). 

We read (Ka. Up. II, 4, is), ‘The person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self,’ &c,, and (II, 
4, J 3)» ‘ That person, of the size of a thumb, is like a light 
without smoke, lord of the past and of the future, he is 
the same to-day and to-morrow. This is that/- -The 
question here arises whether the person of the size of a 
thumb mentioned in the text is the cognitional (individual) 
Self or the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that on account of the 
declaration of the person’s size the cognitional Self is 
meant. For to the highest Self which is of infinite length 
and breadth Scripture would not ascribe the measure of 
a span ; of the cognitional Self, on the other hand, which 
is connected with limiting adjuncts, extension of the size 
of a span may, by means of some fictitious assumption, be 
predicated. Smrfti also confirms this, ‘ Then Yama drew 
forth, by force, from the body of Satyavat the person of 
the size of a thumb tied to Yamas noose and helpless’ 
(Mahabh. Ill, 16763). For as Yama could not pull out by 
force the highest Self, the passage is clearly seen to refer 
to the transmigrating (individual soul) of the size of a 
thumb, and we thence infer that the same Self is meant in 
the Veclic passage under discussion. 

To this we reply that the person a thumb long can only 
0 2 
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ey the highest Lord.—Why ?—On account of the 
jMord of the past and of the future/ For none but the 
highest Lord is the absolute ruler of the past and the 
future.—Moreover, the clause ‘ this is that' connects the 
passage with that which had been enquired about, and 
therefore forms the topic of discussion. Arid what had 
been enquired about is Brahman, 4 That which thou seest 
as neither this, nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as 
neither past nor future, tell me that’ (I, % 14).—‘On ac¬ 
count of the term, 5 i. e. on account of the direct statement, 
in the text, of a designation, viz, the term ‘ Lord, 5 we under¬ 
stand that the highest Lord is meant 1 .—But still the question 
remains how a certain extension can be attributed to the 
omnipresent highest Self.—The reply to this is given in 
the next SGtra. 

25. But with reference to the heart (the highest 
Self is said to be of the size of a span), as men are 
entitled (to the study of the Veda). 

The measure of a span is ascribed to the highest Lord, 
although omnipresent with reference to his abiding within 
the heart ; just as to ether (space) the measure of a cubit 
is ascribed with reference to the joint of a bamboo. For, 
on the one hand, the measure of a span cannot be ascribed 
directly to the highest Self which exceeds all measure, 
arid, on the other hand, it has been shown that none but 
the highest Lord can be meant here, oil account of the 
term ‘ Lord/ and so on.—But—-an objection may be raised— 
as the size of the heart varies in the different classes of 
living beings it cannot be maintained that the declaration 

1 This last sentence is directed against the possible objection 
that ‘mbda/ which the SGtra brings forward as an argument in 
favour of the highest Lord being meant, has the sense of * sentence '* 
(vakya) ; and is therefore of less force than lihga, i.e. indicatory or 
inferential mark which is represented in our passage by the 
ahgush/^am^trata of the purusha, and favours the £iva•interpreta¬ 
tion. *Sabck, the text remarks, here means .rruti, i. e. direct enun¬ 
ciation, and $ruti ranks, as a means of proof, higher than lihga. 
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highest Self being of the size of a thumb can be 
explained with reference to the heart.—To this objection 
the second half of the Sutra replies: On account of men 
(only) being entitled. For the jdstra, although propounded 
without distinction (i. e. although not itself specifying 
what class of beings is to proceed according to its pre¬ 
cepts), does in reality entitle men 1 * * only (to act according to 
its precepts) ; for men only (of the three higher castes) arc, 
firstly, capable (of complying with the precepts of the 
s Astra); are, secondly, desirous (of the results of actions 
enjoined by the ^astra); are, thirdly, not excluded by pro¬ 
hibitions; and arc, fourthly, subject to the precepts about 
the upanayana ceremony and so on *. This point has been 
explained in the section treating of the definition of adhi- 
k&ra (Pilrva Mim, S. VI, 1).—Now the human body has 
ordinarily a fixed size, and hence the heart also has a fixed 
size, viz. the size of a thumb. Hence, as men (only) arc 
entitled to study and practise the .dstra, the highest Self 
may, with reference to its dwelling in the human heart, 
be spoken of as being of the size of a thumb.- In reply 
to the purvapakshin’s reasoning that on account of the 
statement of size and on account of Srn/Vti we can under¬ 
stand by him who is of the size of a thumb the trans¬ 
migrating soul only, we remark that-—analogously to such 
passages as ‘That is the Self/ 4 That art thou —our passage 



1 he. men belonging to tbe three upper castes, 

f The first reason excludes animals, gods, and r/shis. Gods 
cannot themselves perform sacrifices, the essential feature of which 
is the parting, on the part of the sacrificer, with an offering meant 

for the gods, /f/shis cannot perform sacrifices in the course of 
whose performance the ancestral rishis of the sacrificer are invoked. 
-f-The second reason excludes, those men whose only desire is 

emancipation and who therefore do not care for the perishable 
fruits of sacrifices.—The third and fourth reasons exclude the 
-Sfidras who are indirectly disqualified for his trie works because the 
Veda in different places gives rules for the three higher castes only, 
and for whom the ceremony of the upanayana—indispensable for 
all who wish to study the Veda - -is not prescribed.—Cp. PCirva 
Mimawsd Sfttras VI, 1. 
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hes that the transmigrating soul which is of the 
thumb is (in reality) Brahman. For the Vedanta- 
passages have a twofold purport; some of them aim at 
setting forth the nature of the highest Self, some at 
teaching the unity of the individual soul with the highest 
Self. Our passage teaches the unity of the individual 
soul with the highest Self, not the size of anything. This 
point is made clear further on in the Upanishad, * The 
person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self, is always 
settled in the heart of men. Let a rnan draw that Seif 
forth from his body with steadiness, as one draws the pith 
from a reed. Let him know that Self as the Bright, as the 
Immortal ’ (II, 6, 17). 

26. Also (beings) above them, (viz. men) (are 
qualified for the study and practice of the Veda), 
on account of the possibility (of it), according to 
B&dar&yawa. 

It has been said above that the passage about him who 
is of the size of a thumb has reference to the human heart, 
because men are entitled to study and act according to the 
rAstra. This gives us an occasion for the following discussion. 
—It is true that the .rAslra entitles men, but, at the same time, 
there is no exclusive rule entitling men only to the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman; the teacher. Bddarayawa, rather thinks 
that the rastra entitles those (classes of beings) also which 
are above men, viz. gods, and so on.— On what account ?— 
O11 the account of possibility.—For in their cases also the 
different causes on which the qualification depends, such as 
having certain desires, and so on, may exist. In the first 
place, the gods also may have the desire of final release, 
caused by the reflection that all effects, objects, and powers 
are non-permanent. In the second place, they may be 
capable of it as their corporeality appears from mantras, 
arthavAdas, itih&sas, puravas, and ordinary experience. In 
the third place, there is no prohibition (excluding them like 
SCldras). Nor docs, in the fourth place, the scriptural rule 
about the upanayana-ceremony annul their title; for that 
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iy merely subserves the study of the Veda, and tcV 
$s the Veda is manifest of itself (without study ).\ 
the gods, moreover, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, undergo discipleship, and the like, appears 
from such scriptural passages as ‘One hundred and one 
years Indra lived as a disciple with Pra^&pati * (Kh. Up. 
VIII, II, 3), and ‘ Blmgu V&ru/zi went to his father Varuwa, 
saying, “ wSir, teach me Brahman ”' (Taitt. Up. Ill, i).—And 
the reasons which have been given above against gods and 
n’shis being entitled to perform religious works (such as 
sacrifices), viz. the circumstance of there being no other gods 
(to whom the gods could offer sacrifices), and of there being 
no other r/sh is (who could be invoked during the sacrifice), 
do not apply to the case of branches of knowledge. For Indra 
and the other gods, when applying themselves to knowledge, 
have no acts to perform with a view to Indra, and so on, 
nor have Bhrigu and other r/shis, in the same case, to do 
anything with the circumstance of their belonging to the 
same gotra as Bhr/gu, Sic. What, then, should stand in 
the way of the gods’ and r/shis’ right to acquire knowledge? 
—Moreover, the passage about that which is of the size of a 
thumb remains equally valid, if the right of the gods, &c. 
is admitted ; it has then only to be explained in each par¬ 
ticular case by a reference to the particular size of the 
thumb (of the class of beings spoken of). 


27. If it be said that (the corporeal individuality 
of the gods involves) a contradiction to (sacrificial) 
works; we deny that, on account of the observation 
of the assumption (on the part of the gods) of several 
(forms). 

If the right of the gods, and other beings superior to men, 
to the acquisition of knowledge is founded on the assumption 
of their corporeality, Sic., we shall have to admit, in conse¬ 
quence of that corporeality, that India and the other gods 
stand in the relation of subordinate members (anga) to 
sacrificial acts, by means of their being present in person 
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the priests are. But this admission will lead to ‘ 
iction in the sacrificial acts,' because the circumstance 
of the gods forming the members of sacrificial acts by means 
of their personal presence, is neither actually observed nor 
possible. For it is not possible that one and the same 
India should, at the same time, be present in person at many 
sacrifices. 

To this we reply, that there is no such contradiction.—- 
Why?—On account of the assumption of several (forms). 
For it is possible for one and the same divine Self to assume 
several forms at the same time.—How is that known?—From 
observation.—For a scriptural passage at first replies to the 
question how many gods there are, by the declaration that 
there are ‘Three and three hundred, three and three thou¬ 
sand; and subsequently, on the question who they are, 
declares ‘They (the 303 and 3003) are only the various 
powers of them, in reality there are only thirty-three gods 
(B rl Up. Ill, 9, i, 2); showing thereby that one and the 
same divine Self may at the same time appear in many 
forms. After that it proceeds to show that these thirty- 
three gods themselves are in reality contained in six,, five, 
&c., and, finally, by replying to the question,* Who is the one 
god ? ’ that Breath is the one god, shows that the gods are 
all forms of Breath, and that Breath, therefore, can at the 
same time appear in many forms.—Smr/ti also has a similar 
statement, ‘A Yogin, O hero of the Bharatas, may, by his 
power, multiply his Self in many thousand shapes, and in 
them walk about on the earth. In some he may enjoy 
the objects, in others he may undergo dire penance, and, 
finally, he may again retract them all, just as the sun 
retracts the multitude of his rays. 5 If such Sinrdi pas¬ 
sages as the above declare that even Yogins, who have 
merely acquired various extraordinary powers, such as 
subtlety of body, and the like, may animate several bodies 
at the same time, how much more capable of such feats must 
the gods be, who naturally possess all supernatural powers 
The gods thus being able to assume several shapes, a god 
may divide himself into many Forms and enter into relation 
with many sacrifices at the same time, remaining all the 
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CAYhite/unseen by others, in consequence of his power to 


T&nder himself invisible. 

The latter part of the Sutra may be explained in a 
different manner also, viz. as meaning that even beings 
enjoying corporeal individuality are seen to enter into mere 
subordinate relation to more than one action. Sometimes, 
indeed, one individual does not at the same time enter into 
subordinate relation to different actions ; one Brfihma^a, for 
instance, is not at the same time entertained by many enter¬ 
tainers. But in other cases one individual stands in subor¬ 
dinate relation to many actions at the same time; one 
Brahmawa, for instance, may constitute the object of the 
reverence done to him by many persons at the same time, 
Similarly, it is possible that, as the sacrifice consists in the 
parting (on the part of the sacrificer with some offering) 
with a view (to some divinity), many persons may at the 
same time part with their respective offerings, all of them 
having in view one and the same individual divinity. The 
individuality of the gods does not, therefore, involve any 
contradiction in sacrificial works. 

28. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
in respect of the word; we refute this objection on 
the ground that (the world) originates from the 
word, as is shown by perception and inference. 

Let it then be granted that, from the admission of the 
corporeal individuality of the gods, no contradiction will 
result in the case of sacrificial works. Still a contradic¬ 
tion will result in respect of the ‘word ’ |yabda).—How?- 
The authoritativeness of the Veda has been proved ‘from 
its independence,’ basing on the original (eternal) connexion 
of the word with its sense (‘ the thing signified , ) 1 . But now, 
although a divinity possessing corporeal individuality, such 
as admitted above, may, by means of its supernatural 
powers, be able to enjoy at the same time the oblations 


1 The reference is to Ffirva MtmawsS Sfitras I, 1, 5 (not to I, 2, 
21, as stated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, III, p. 69). 
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/ich form part of several sacrifices, yet it will, on accguj^ 
Si its very individuality, be subject to birth and death just 
as we men are, and hence, the eternal connexion of the 
eternal word with a non-eternal thing being destroyed, a 
contradiction will arise with regard to the authoritative- 
ness proved to belong to the word of the Veda. 

To this we reply that no such contradiction exists.—Why ? 
—‘ On account of their origin from it/ For from that veiy 
same word of the Veda the world, with the. gods and other 
beings, originates.—But—ran objection will be raised in 
Sutra I i, i (‘That whence there is the origin, &c. of this 
world’) it has been proved that the world originates from brah¬ 
man 5 how then can it be said here that it originates from the 
word ? And, moreover, even if the origin of the world from 
the word of the Veda be admitted, how is the contradiction 
sn regard to the word removed thereby, inasmuch as the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Vfovedevas, and the 
Maruts 1 are non-eternal beings, because produced; and if 
they are non-eternal, what is there to preclude the non- 
eternality of the Vedic words Vasu, &c. designating them ? 
For it is known from every-day life that only when the son 
of Devadatta is born, the name Ya^adatta is given to him 
(lit. made for him) 2 . Hence we adhere to our opinion 
that a contradiction does arise with regard to the ‘word/ 
This objection we negative, on the ground that we observe 
the eternity of the connexion between such words as cow, 
and so on, and the things denoted by them, hor, although 
the individuals of the (species denoted by the word) cow 
have an origin, their species 3 does not have an origin, since 
of (the three categories) substances, qualities, and actions 
the individuals only originate, not the species. Now it is 
with the species that the words are connected, not with the 
individuals, which, as being infinite in number, are not 
capable of entering into that connexion. Hence, although 


1 In which classes of beings all the gods are comprised. 

2 Which shows that together with the non-eternality of the thing 
denoted there goes the non-eternality of the denoting word. 

8 Ahn'ti, best translated by 
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individuals do not originate, no contradiction aris 
n the case of words such as cow, and the like, since the 
species are eternal. Similarly, although individual gods are 
admitted to originate, there arises no contradiction in the 
case of such words as Vasu, and the like, since the species 
denoted by them are eternal. And that the gods, and so 
on, belong to different species, is to be concluded irom 
the descriptions of their various personal appearance, 
such as given in the mantras, arthav&das, &c. I ertns such 
as 5 Indra ’ rest on the connexion (of some particular being) 
with some particular place, analogously to terms such as 
‘ army-leader; 5 hence, whoever occupies that particular 
place is called by that particular name.—The origination 
of the world from the' word 1 is not to be understood in that 
sense, that the word constitutes the material cause of the 
world, as Brahman does ; but while there exist the ever¬ 
lasting words, whose essence is the power of denotation in 
connexion with their eternal sense (i. e. the Ak^itis denoted), 
the accomplishment of such individual things as are capable 
of having those words applied to them is called an origina¬ 
tion from those words. 

How then is it known that the world originates from 
the word?—‘ From perception and inference,’ Perception 
here denotes Scripture which, in order to be authoritative, 
is independent (of anything else). ‘Inference’ denotes 
Smrzti which, in order to be authoritative, depends on 
something else (viz. Scripture). These two declare that 
creation is preceded by the word, Thus a scriptural 
passage says, ‘At the word these Pra^dpati created the 
gods; at the words were poured out he created men; at 
the word drops he created the fathers; at the words 
th rough th e filter he created the Soma cups 5 at the words 
the swift ones be created the stotra; at the words to all 
he created the jastra; at the word blessings he created 
the other beings.’ And another passage says, ‘ He with 
his mind united himself with speech (i. e. the word of 
the Veda.— Bri. Up. L 2, 4). Thus Scripture declares in 
different places that the word precedes the creation.— 
Smrhl also delivers itself as follows, ‘ In the beginning 
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voice, eternal, without beginning or end, formed 
Vedas was uttered by Svayambh.fi, from which 
all activities proceeded.’ By the ‘ uttering 5 of the voice 
we have here to understand the starting of the oral 
tradition (of the Veda), because of a voice without 
beginning or end ‘ uttering ’ in any other sense cannot 
be predicated.-—Again, we read, ' In the beginning Ma- 
hervara shaped from the words- of the Veda the names 
and forms of all beings and the procedure of all actions.’ 
And again, ‘The several names, actions, and conditions of 
all things he shaped in the beginning from the words of the 
Veda ’ (Manu I, ax). Moreover, we all know from observa¬ 
tion that any one when setting about some thing which he 
wishes to accomplish first remembers the word denoting 
the thing, and after that sets to work. We therefore con¬ 
clude that; before the creation the Vedic words became 
manifest in the mind of Pra^apati the creator, and that 
after that he created the things corresponding to those 
words. Scripture also, where it says (laitt. Bra. II, 2 , 4 > 2 ) 
‘uttering bhftr he created the earth,’ &c., shows that the 
worlds such as the earth, &c. became manifest, i. e. were 
created from the words bhur, &c. which had become mani¬ 
fest in the mind (of Pra^apati). 

Of what nature then is the ‘ word ’ with a view to which 
it is said that; the world originates from the ‘word?’--It 
is the spho/a, the purvapakshin says 1 . For on the as- 


1 The purvapakshin, i. e. here the grammarian maintains, for the 
reasons specified further on, that there exists in the case ol 
words a supersensuous entity called spho/a which h manifested by 
the letters of the word, and, if apprehended by the mind, itself mani¬ 
fests the sense ot the word. The term spho/a may, according as it 
is viewed in either of these lights, be explained as the manitestor or 
that which is manifested.-—The sptio/a is a grammatical fiction, the 
word in so far as it is apprehended by us as a whole. I hat we 
cannot identify it with the ‘notion' (as Deussen seems inclined to do, 
p. 8o) follows from its being distinctly called v^aka or abhidhayaka, 
and its being represented as that which causes the conception 
of the sense of a word (arthadhihetu). 
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sumption that the letters are the word, the doctrine that 
the individual gods, and so on, originates from the eternal 
words of the Veda could not in any way be proved, 
since the letters perish as soon as they are produced 
(i. e. pronounced). These perishable letters are more¬ 
over apprehended as differing according to the pronun¬ 
ciation of the individual speaker. For this reason we are 
able to determine, merely from the sound of the voice 
of some unseen person whom we hear reading, who is 
reading, whether Devadatta or Ya^adatta or some other 
man. And it cannot be maintained that this apprehension 
of difference regarding the letters is an erroneous one; 
for we do not apprehend anything else whereby it is 
refuted. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that the ap¬ 
prehension of the sense of a word results from the letters. 
For it can neither be maintained that each letter by itself 
intimates the sense, since that would be too wide an assump¬ 
tion 1 ; nor that there takes place a simultaneous appre¬ 
hension of the whole aggregate of letters ; since the letters 
succeed one another in time. Nor can we admit the explan¬ 
ation that the last letter of the word together with the im¬ 
pressions produced by the perception of the preceding 
letters is that which makes us apprehend the sense. For 
the word makes us apprehend the sense only if it is itself 
apprehended in so far as having reference to the mental 
grasp of the constant connexion (of the word and the 
sense), just as smoke makes ns infer the existence of fire 
only when it is itself apprehended ; but an apprehension 
of the last letter combined with the impressions produced 
by the preceding letters does not actually take place, 
because those impressions are not objects of perception 2 . 
Nor, again, can it be maintained that (although those im- 


* For that each letter by itself expresses the sense is not 
observed ; and if it did so, the other letters of the word would have 
to be declared useless. 

3 In order to enable us to apprehend the sense from the word, 
there is required the actual consciousness of the last letter plus the 
impressions of the preceding letters; just as smoke enables us to 
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heiideti from their effects—is that which intimates the sense 
of the word ; for that effect of the impressions, viz, the 
remembrance of the entire word, is itself something con¬ 
sisting of parts which succeed each other in time.—From 
all this it follows that the spho/a is the word. After the 
apprehending agent, i. e. the buddhi, has, through the ap¬ 
prehension of the several letters of the word, received 
rudimentary impressions, and after those impressions have 
been matured through the apprehension of the last letter, 
the spho/a presents itself in the buddhi all at once as the 
object of one mental act of apprehension.—And it must not 
be maintained that that one act of apprehension is merely 
an act of remembrance having for its object the letters 
of the word; for the letters which are more than one 
cannot form the object of one act of apprehension.—As 
that spho/a is recognised as the same as often as the word 
is pronounced, it is eternal; while the apprehension of 
difference referred to above has for its object the letters 
merely. From this eternal word, which is of the nature 
of the spho/a and possesses denotative power, there is 
produced the object denoted, i, e. this world which consists 
of actions, agents, and results of action. 

Against this doctrine the reverend Upavarsha maintains 
that the letters only are the word.—But—an objection is 
raised—it has been said above that the letters no sooner 
produced pass away!—That assertion is not true, we reply ; 
for they are recognised as the same letters (each time they 
are produced anew).—Nor can it be maintained that the 
recognition is due to similarity only, as in the case of hairs, 
for instance; for the fact of the recognition being a re¬ 
cognition in the strict sense of the word is not contradicted 
by any other means of proof.—Nor, again, can it be said 

infer the existence of fire only if we are actually conscious of the 
smoke. But that actual consciousness does not take place because 
the impressions are not objects of perceptive consciousness. 
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; recognition lias its cause in the species (so that 
same individual letter would be recognised, but only 
a letter belonging to the same species as other letters 
heard before); for, as a matter of fact, the same individual 
letters are recognised. That the recognition of the letters 
rests on the species could be maintained only if whenever 
the letters are pronounced different individual letters were 
apprehended, just as several cows are apprehended as 
different individuals belonging to the same species. . But 
this is actually not the case; for the (same) individual 
letters arc recognised as often as they are pronounced. !■, 
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for instance, the word cow is pronounced twice, we think 
not that two different wolds have been pronounced, but 
that the same individual word has been repeated.--But, 
our opponent reminds us, it has been shown above, that 
the letters are apprehended as different owing to differences 
of pronunciation, as appears from the fact that we apprehend 
a difference when merely hearing the sound of Devadatta or 
Yagviadatta reading.—Although, we reply, it is a settled 
matter that the letters are recognised as the same, yet we 
admit that there are differences in the apprehension of the 
letters; but as the letters are articulated by means of the 
conjunction and disjunction (of the breath with the palate, 
the teeth, &c.)> those differences are rightly ascribed to the 
various character of the articulating agents and not to 
the intrinsic nature of the letters themselves. Those, 
moreover, who maintain that the individual letters are 
different have, in order to account for the fact of recogni¬ 
tion, to assume species of letters, and further to admit 
that the apprehension of difference is conditioned by ex¬ 
ternal factors. Is it then not much simpler to assume, 
as we do, that the apprehension of difference is conditioned 
by external factors while the recognition is due to the 
intrinsic nature of the letters? And this very fact of 
recognition is that mental process which prevents us from 
looking on the apprehension of difference as having the 
letters for its object (so that the opponent was wrong in 
denying the existence of such a process). I'or how should, 
for instance, the one syllable ga, when it is pronounced in 
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Mantle moment by several persons, be at the same ti 1 
different nature, viz. accented with the udatta, the 
anud&tta, and the Svarita and nasal as well as non-nasal 1 ? 
Or else 2 3 —and this is the preferable explanation—we 
assume that the difference of apprehension is caused not 
by the letters but by the tone (dhvani). By this tone we 
have to understand that which enters the ear of a person 
who is listening from a distance and not able to distinguish 
the separate letters, and which, for a person standing near, 
affects the letters with its own distinctions, such as high 
or low pitch and so on. It is on this tone that all the 
distinctions of udatta, anuddtta, and so on depend, and not 
on the intrinsic nature of the letters ; for they are recognised 
as the same whenever they are pronounced. On this theory 
only we gain a basis for the distinctive apprehension of 
the udatta, the anuddtta, and the like. For on the theory 
first propounded (but now rejected), we should have to 
assume that the distinctions of uddtta and so on are due 
to the processes of conjunction and disjunction described 
above, since the letters themselves, which are ever re¬ 
cognised as the same, are not different. But as those 
processes of conjunction and disjunction are not matter 
of perception, we cannot definitely ascertain in the letters 
any differences based on those processes, and hence the 
apprehension of the udatta and so on remains without 
a basis.—Nor should it be urged that from the dif¬ 
ference of the udatta and so on there results also 
a difference of the letters recognised. For a difference 
in one matter does not involve a difference in some 
other matter which in itself is free from difference. 
Nobody, for instance, thinks that because the individuals 

1 ‘ How should it be so?!' i. e. it cannot be so; and on that 
account the differences apprehended do not belong to the letters 

themselves, but to the external conditions mentioned above. 

3 With ‘or else' begins the exposition of the finally accepted 
theory as to the cause why the same letters are apprehended as 
different. Hitherto the cause had been found in the variety of the 
upfidhis of the letters. Now a new distinction is made between 
articulated letters and non-articulated tone. 






^^hfferent from each other the species also contains a 
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The assumption of the spho/a is further gratuitous, be¬ 
cause the sense of the word may be apprehended from the 
letters.—But—our opponent here objects-— f do not assume 
the existence of the spliora. I, on the contrary, actually 
perceive it; for after the buddhi has been impressed by the 
successive apprehension of tire letters of the word, the 
sphofa all at once presents itself as the object of cognition. 

.-You are mistaken, we reply. The object of the cognitional 

act of which you speak is simply the letters of the word. 
That one comprehensive cognition which follows upon the 
apprehension of the successive letters of the word has for 
its object the entire aggregate of the letters constituting the 
word, and not anything else. We conclude this from the 
circumstance that in that final comprehensive cognition 
there are included those letters only of which a definite 
given word consists, and not any other letters. If that 
cognitional act had for its object the sphofa—i. e. something 
different from the letters of the given word—then those 
letters would be excluded from it just as much as the letters 
of any other word. But as this is not the case, it follows 
that that final comprehensive act of cognition is nothing but 
an act of remembrance which has the letters of the word 
for its object.—Our opponent has asserted above that the 
letters of a word being several cannot form the object of 
one mental act. But there he is wrong again, The ideas 
which we have of a row, for instance, or a wood or an army, 
or of the numbers ten, hundred, thousand, and so on, show 
that also such things as comprise several unities can become 
the objects of one and the same cognitional act. The idea 
which has for its object the word as one whole is a derived 
one, in so far as it depends on the determination of one 
sense in many letters 1 ; in the same way as the idea of a 


1 I. e. it is not directly one idea, for it has for its object more 
than one letter; but it may be called one in a secondary sense 
because it is based on the determinative knowledge that the letters, 
although more than one, express one sense only. 
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od, an army, and so on*—But.—our opponent may here 
object—if the word were nothing else but the letters which 
in their aggregate become the object of one mental act, 
such couples of words as ^ 4 ra and or pika and kapi 
would not be cognised as different words; for here the same 
letters are presented to consciousness in each of the words 
constituting one couple.—There is indeed, we reply, in 
both cases a comprehensive consciousness of the same 
totality of letters ; but just as ants constitute the idea of a 
row only if they march one after the other, so the letters 
also constitute the idea of a certain word only if they follow 
each other in a certain order. lienee it is not contrary to 
reason that the same letters are cognised as different words, 
in consequence of the different order in which they are 
arranged. 

The hypothesis of him who maintains that the letters are 
the word may therefore be finally formulated as follows. 
The letters of which a word consists—assisted by a certain 
order and number—have, through traditional use, entered 
into a connexion with a definite sense. At the time when 
they are employed they present themselves as such (i. e. in 
their definite order and number) to the buddhi, which, after 
having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally 
comprehends the entire aggregate, and they thus unerringly 
intimate to the buddhi their definite sense. This hypothesis 
is certainly simpler than the complicated hypothesis of the 
grammarians who teach that the spho/a is the word. For 
the}? have to disregard what is given by perception, and to 
assume something which is never perceived; the letters 
apprehended in a definite order are said to manifest the 
spho/a, and the spho/a in its turn is said to manifest the 
sense. 

Or let it even be admitted that the letters arc differ¬ 
ent ones each time they are pronounced; yet, as in that 
case we necessarily must assume species of letters as 
the basis of the recognition of the individual letters, the 
function of conveying the sense which we have demon¬ 
strated in the case of the (individual) letters has then to be 
attributed to the species. 
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11 this it follows that the theory according to which 
individual gods and so on originate from the eternal 
words is unobjectionable. 

29, And from this very reason there follows the 
eternity of the Veda, 

As the eternity of the Veda is founded on the absence 
of the remembrance of an agent only, a doubt with regard 
to it had been raised owing to the doctrine that the gods 
and other individuals have sprung from it. That doubt 
has been refuted in the preceding Sfttra.—The present 
Sutra now confirms the, already established, eternity of 
the Veda. The eternity of the word of the Veda has to 
be assumed for this very reason, that the world with its 
definite (eternal) species, such as gods and so on, originates 
from it.—-A mantra also ( ; By means of the sacrifice they 
followed the trace of speech; they found it dwelling in 
the rz'shis, 5 Rtg-ve da $£mh- X, 71, 3) shows that the 
speech found (by the r/shis) was permanent.—On this 
point Vedavy&sa also speaks as follows: ‘Formerly the 
great /Vshis, being allowed to do so by SvayambhQ, ob¬ 
tained, through their penance, the Vedas together with 
the itibasas, which had been hidden at the end of the 
yuga.’ 

30. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction (to the eternity of 
the word of the Veda) in the renovation (of the 
world); as is seen from A'ruti and Smnti. w 

If—the purvapakshin resumes—the individual gods and .so 
on did, like the individual animals, originate and pass away 
in an unbroken succession so that there would be no break 
of the course of practical existence including denominations, 
things denominated and agents denominating; the con¬ 
nexion (between word and thing) would be eternal, and the 
objection as to a contradiction with reference to the word 
(raised in Shtra 27) would thereby be refuted* But if. 
as Sr uti and Smr/ti declare, the whole threefold 
p 2 
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r\^0nd periodically divests itself of name and form, and is 
Entirely dissolved (at the end of a kalpa), and is after that 
produced anew; how can the contradiction be considered to 
have been removed? 

To this we reply: s On account of the sameness of name 
and form/—Even then the begin n in glessness of the world 
will have to be admitted (a point which the teacher will 
prove later on: II, i, 36). And in the beginningless 
sdra we have to look on the (relative) beginning, and the 
dissolution connected with a new kalpa in the same light 
f n which we look on the sleeping and waking states, which, 
although in them according to Scripture (a kind of) dis¬ 
solution and origination take place, do not give rise to 
any contradiction, since in the laterwaking state (subse¬ 
quent to the state of sleep) the practical existence is carried 
on just as in the former one. That in the sleeping and the 
waking states dissolution and origination take place is stated 
Kaush. Up, III, 3/ ‘When a man being asleep sees no 
dream whatever he becomes one with that pr^/a alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye with all 
forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes then, as from a burning fire, sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the pnb/as 
proceed, each towards its place; from the pranas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds/ 

Well, the pCuvapakshin resumes, it may be that no 
contradiction arises in the case of sleep, as during the sleep 
of one person the practical existence of other persons suffers 
no interruption, and as the sleeping person himself when 
waking from sleep may resume the very same form of 
practical existence which was his previously to his sleep. 
The case of a mahapralaya (i.c. a general annihilation of 
the world) is however a different one, as then the entire 
current of practical existence is interrupted, and the form of 
existence of a previous kalpa can be resumed in a subsequent, 
kalpa no more than an individual can resume that torm of 
existence which it enjoyed in a former birth. 

This objection, we reply, is not valid. For although a 
mahapralaya does cut short the entire current of practical 
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Existence, yet, by the favour of the highest Lotcl, the Lords 
(fovara), such as Hira»yagarbha..and so on, may continue the 
same form of existence which belonged to them in the 
preceding kalpa. Although ordinary animated beings do 
not, as we see, resume that form of existence which belonged 
to them in a former birth ; still we cannot judge of the 
Lords as we do of ordinary beings. For as in the series 
of beings which descends from man to blades of grass a 
successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is 
observed—although they all have the common attribute of 
being animated—so in the ascending series extending from 
man up to Hira/zyagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes¬ 
tation of knowledge, power, &c. takes place; a circumstance 
which Sruti and Smnti mention in many places, and which 
it is impossible to deny. On that account it may very well 
be the case that the Lords, such as Hirawyagarbha and so 
on, who in a past kalpa were distinguished by superior 
knowledge and power of action, and who again appear in 
the present kalpa, do, if favoured by the highest Lord, 
continue (in the present kalpa) the same kind of existence 
which they enjoyed in the preceding kalpa ; just as a man 
who rises from sleep continues the same form of existence 
which he enjoyed previously to his sleep. Thus Scripture 
also declares, ‘He who first creates Brahman (Uira«ya- 
garbha) and delivers the Vedas to him, to that God who is 
the light of his own thoughts, I, seeking for release, go ior 
refuge ’ (S vet. Up* VI, iK). Vaunaka and others more¬ 
over declare (in the Anukfamatfts of the Veda) that the ten 
books (of the Ak'g-veda) were seen by Madhn^/f/zandas and 
other mhish And, similarly, Smnti tells us, for every Veda, 
of men of exalted mental vision (rishis) who ‘ saw ’ the sub¬ 
divisions of their respective Vedas, such as kcWas and so 
on. Scripture also declares that the performance of the 
sacrificial action by means of the mantra is to be preceded by 
the knowledge of the rahi and so on, ‘ He who makes another 
person sacrifice or read by means of a mantra of which he 


1 Which circumstance proves that exalted knowledge appertains 
not only to Hira«yagarbha, but to many beings. 
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W not know the / 7 shi, the metre, the divinity, and t 
runs against a post, falls into a pit J , &c. &c., 
therefore one must know all those matters for each mantra' 
(Arsheya Brdhma#a, first section).-—Moreover, religious duty 
is enjoined and its opposite is forbidden, in order that the 
animate beings may obtain pleasure and escape pain. 
Desire and aversion have for their objects pleasure and 
pain, known either from experience or from Scripture, and 
do not aim at anything of a different nature. As therefore 
‘ each new creation is (nothing but) the result of the religious 
merit and demerit (of the animated beings of the preceding 
creation), it is produced with a nature resembling that of 
the preceding creation. Thus Smrfti also declares, ‘To 
whatever actions certain of these (animated beings) had 
turned in a former creation, to the same they turn when 
created again and again. Whether those actions were 
harmful or harmless, gentle or cruel, right or wrong, true 
or untrue, influenced by them they proceed; hence a cer¬ 
tain person delights in actions of a certain kind.’—-More¬ 
over, this world when being dissolved (in a mahapralaya) is 
dissolved to that extent only that the potentiality (rakti) 
of the world remains, and (when it is produced again) it 
is produced from the root of that potentiality; otherwise 
we should have to admit an effect without a cause. Nor 
have we the right to assume potentialities of different kind 
(for the different periods of the world). Hence, although 
the series of worlds from the earth upwards, and the series 
of different classes of animate beings such as gods, animals, 
and men, and the different conditions based on caste, 
<lrrama, religious duty and fruit (of works), although all 
these we say arc again and again interrupted and thereupon 
produced anew; we yet have to understand that they are, in 
the beginningless sajwsdra, subject to a certain determinate¬ 
ness analogous to the determinateness governing the con¬ 
nexion between the senses and their objects. For it is 
impossible to imagine that the relation of senses and. sense- 
objects should be a different one in different creations, so 



1 Viz. naraka, the commentaries sav. 
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tjjat; for instance, in some new creation a sixth sense and a 
corresponding sixth sense-object should manifest them¬ 
selves. As, therefore, the phenomenal world is the same in 
all kalpas and as the Lords are able to continue their 
previous forms of existence, there manifest themselves, in 
each new creation, individuals bearing the same names and 
forms as the individuals of the preceding creations, and, 
owing to this equality of names and forms, the admitted 
periodical renovations of the world in the form of general 
pralayas and general creations do not conflict with the 
authoritativeness of the word of the Veda. The permanent 
identity of names and forms is declared in 6 ruti as well as 
Smriti ; compare, for instance, Rik. Sawh. X, 190, 3, As 
formerly the creator ordered sun and moon, and the sky, 
and the air, and the heavenly world ; ’ which passage means 
that the highest Lord arranged at the beginning of the 
present kalpa the entire world with sun and moon, and so 
on, just as it had been arranged in the preceding kalpa. 
Compare also Taitt. Brahm. Ill, i, 4, b 4 Agni desired: 
May I become the consumer of the food of the gods ; for 
that end he offered a cake on eight potsherds to Agni and 
the KWt tikis.’ This passage, which forms part of the 
injunction of the ish/i to the Nakshatras, declares equality of 
name and form connecting the Agni who offered and the 
Agni to whom he offered * *. 

Smr/ti also contains similar statements to be quoted 
here; so, for instance, 1 Whatever were the names of the 
nshis and their powers to see the Vedas, the same the 
Unborn one again gives to them when they are produced 
afresh at the.end of the night (the mah&pralaya). As the 
various signs of the seasons return in succession in their due 
time, thus the same beings again appear in the different 
yugas. And of whatever individuality the gods of the 


1 Asmin kalpe sarvesham pramnam dab apa kapraka j-a k a r i yo 

*yam agnir dmyate so*yam agni/* pihvasiriin kalpe manushyaA 
san devatvapadaprapakaw karmanush tJAyk smin kalpa eta^ ^artma 
labdhavan ata4 pfirvasmin kalpe sa manushyo bhavinb/z siwigmm 
&?ntyftgnir iti vyapadbyate.-—Sayazza on the quoted passage. 
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past ages were, equal to them are the present gods in 
name and form.’ 

31. On account of the impossibility of (the gods 
being qualified) for the madhu-vidyti, &c. Gairmm 
(maintains) the nonqualification (of the gods for 
the Brahma-yidya). 

A new objection is raised against the averment that the 
gods, &c. also are entitled to the knowledge of Brahman. 
The teacher, Canning considers the gods and similar beings 
not to have any claim.—Why?—On account ot the impos¬ 
sibility, in the case of the so-called Madhu-vidyd, &c. It 
their claim to the knowledge of Brahman were admitted, 
we should have to admit their claim to the madhu-vidy& (* the 
knowledge of the honey') also, because that also is a kind 
of knowledge not different (from the knowledge of Brahman). 
But to admit this latter claim is not possible; for, according 
to the passage, ■* The Sun is indeed the honey of the devas 7 
{KL Up. Ill, T, 1), men are to meditate on the sun (the 
god Aditya) under the form of honey, and how, if the gods 
themselves are admitted as meditating worshippers, can 
Aditya meditate upon another Aditya ?—Again, the text, 
after having enumerated five kinds of nectar, the red one, 
Sic. residing in the sun, and after having stated that the five 
classes of gods, viz,, the Vasus, Rtidras, Adityas, Maruts, and 
S tidily as, live on one of these nectars each, declares that he 
who thus knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus, with 
Agni at their head, he sees the nectar and rejoices, &c., and 
indicates thereby that those who know the nectars enjoyed 
by the Vasus, &c., attain the greatness of the Vasus, &c. 
But how should the Vasus themselves know other Vasus 
enjoying the nectar, and what other Vasu-greatness should 
they desire to attain ?-—We have also to compare the pas¬ 
sages ‘Agni is one foot, Aditya is one foot, the quarters are 
one foot ’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 18, a); 4 Air is indeed the absorber * 
(Kk. Up. IV, 3,1); f Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine.’ 
All these passages treat of the meditation on the Sell of 
certain divinities, for which meditation these divinities them • 
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^is^fesxire not qualified.—So it is likewise impossible that the 
? 7 shis themselves should be qualified for meditations con¬ 
nected with rt'shis, such as expressed in passages like Brt\ 
Up. II, % 4, ‘These two are the nshis Gautama and Bharad- 
; the right Gautama, the left Bharadv&gu.*—Another 
reason for the non-qualification of the gods is stated in the 
following Sutra. 

32. And (the devas, &c. are not qualified) on 
account of (the words denoting* the devas, &c.) being 
(used) in the sense of (sphere of) light. 

To that sphere of light, the purvapakshin resumes, which 
is stationed in the sky, and during its diurnal revolutions 
illumines the world, terms such as Aditya, i. e. the names of 
devas, are applied, as we know from the use of ordinary 
language, and from Vedic complementary passages x . But 
of a mere sphere of light we cannot understand how it should 
be endowed with either a bodily form, consisting of the heart 
and the like, or intelligence, or the capability of forming 
wishes 1 2 . For mere light we know to be, like earth, entirely 
devoid of intelligence. The same observation applies to 
Agni (fire); and so on. It will perhaps be said that our 
objection is not valid, because the personality of the deva.s 
is known from the mantras, arthav&clas, itihasas, purd^as, 
and from the conceptions of ordinary life 3 ; blit we contest 
the relevancy of this remark. For the conceptions of ordi¬ 
nary life do not constitute an independent means of know¬ 
ledge; we rather say that a thing is known from ordinary 
life if it is known by the (acknowledged) means of know¬ 
ledge, perception, &c. But none of the recognised means 
of knowledge, such as perception and the like, apply to the 

1 As, for instance, ‘ So long as Aditya rises in the east and sets 
in the west' (Kh. Up. Ill, 6, 4). 

2 Whence it follows that the devas arc not personal beings, and 
therefore not qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. 

!! Yarns, for instance, being ordinarily represented as a person 
with a staff in his hand, Varm/a with a noose, Indra with a thunder¬ 
bolt, &c. &c. 
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Matter under discussion* Itih&sas and punbms again being 
of human origin, stand themselves in need of other means 
of knowledge on which to base. The arthav&da passages 
also, which, as forming syntactical wholes with the injunctory 
passages, have merely the purpose of glorifying (what Is 
enjoined in the latter), cannot be considered to constitute 
by themselves reasons for the existence of the personality, 
&c. of the devas. The mantras again, which, on the ground 
of direct enunciation, &c., are to be employed (at the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the sacrificial action), have merely the 
purpose of denoting things connected with the sacrificial 
performance, and do not constitute an independent means 
of authoritative knowledge for anything 1 2 .—For these reasons 
the devas, and similar beings, are not qualified for the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

33. Badaraya^a, on the other hand, (maintains) 
the existence (of qualification for Brahma-vidya on 
the part of the gods); for there are (passages 
indicatory of that). 

The expression ‘on the other hand * is meant to rebut 
the purvapaksha. The teacher, Badarfiya/za, maintains the 
existence of the qualification on the part of the gods, See. 
For, although the qualification of the gods cannot be ad¬ 
mitted with reference to the madhu-vidyfi, and similar topics 
of knowledge, in which the gods themselves are implicated, 
still they may be qualified for the pure knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, qualification in general depending on the presence of 
desire, capability, See} Nor does the impossibility of quali¬ 
fication in certain cases interfere with the presence of qualifi¬ 
cation in those other cases where it is not impossible. To the 
case of the gods the same reasoning applies as to the case of 
men; for among men also, all are not qualified for everything, 
Brahma^as, for instance, not for the rfi^asfiya-sacrifice 3 

1 On the proper function of arthavada and mantra according to 

the cp. Arthasa/zzgraha, Introduction. 

2 See above, p, 197, 

' Which can be offered by kshattriyas only. 
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^with reference to the knowledge of Brahman, Scrip¬ 
ture, moreover, contains express hints notifying that the 
devas are qualified; compare, for instance, B ri. Up, 1,4, 10, 
1 Whatever Deva was awakened (so as to know Brahman) 
he indeed became that; and the same with mhis;' Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7, a, ' They said: Well, let us search for that 
Self by which, if one has searched it out, all worlds and all 
desires are obtained. Thus saying, Indra went forth from 
the Devas, Viro^ana. from the Asuras/ Similar statements 
are met with in Smmi, so, for instance, in the colloquy of the 
Ganclharva and val ky a 1 .—Against the objection raised 

in the preceding SCttra (3a) we argue as follows. Words 
like dditya, and so on, which denote devas, although having 
reference to light and the like, yet convey the idea of 
certain divine Selfs (persons) endowed with intelligence and 
pre-eminent power; for they are used in that sense in 
mantras and arthavada passages. For the devas possess, 
in consequence of their pre-eminent power, the capability of 
residing within the light, and so on, and to assume any form 
they like. Thus we read in Scripture, in the arthavada 
passage explaining the words ‘ram of Medhatithi/ which 
form part of the S ub rahma^y a - formula, that ‘ Indra, having 
assumed the shape of a ram, carried off Medh&titbi, the 
descendant of Ka^va * (ShadV. Br. I, 1). And thus Sinrfti 
says that * Aditya, having assumed the shape of a man, came 
to Kuntl/ Moreover, even in such substances as earth, in¬ 
telligent ruling beings must be admitted to reside, for that 
appears from such scriptural passages as ‘ the earth spoke/ 

' the waters spoke/ &c. The non-intelligence of light and 
the like, in so far as they are mere material elements, is 
admitted in the case of the sun (Sditya), &c. also; but—as 
already remarked—from the use of the words in mantras and 


1 Yraulalihgenanum^nabidha^ damyitva sm&rtenapi tadbadhaw 
dar.myati sm&rtam id. Kb// atra brahma rnirtfam kiw svid 
vedyam anuttamam, /rintayet tatra vai gatva gandharvo mfun 
apr/MV/ata, Vkvavasms tato r%an vedanta^/zanakovida iti moksha- 
dbarme ^anakaya^/zavalkyasawvadat prahlada^agarasa/z/vada/' /ok- 
laimman&siddhii ity art ha//. 
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^.navjklas it appears that there are intelligent beings 
' divine nature (which animate those material elements). 

We now turn to the objection (raised above by the pur- 
vapakshin) that mantras and arthav&das, as merely sub¬ 
serving other purposes, have no power of setting forth the 
personality of the devas, and remark that not the cir¬ 
cumstance of subordination or non-subordination to some 
other purpose, but rather the presence or absence of a 
certain idea furnishes a reason for (our assuming) the 
existence of something. This is exemplified by the case 
of a person who, having set out for some other purpose, 
(nevertheless) forms the conviction of the existence of leaves, 
grass, arid the like, which he sees lying on the road.—But, 
the pur vapakshin may here object, the instance quoted by 
you is not strictly analogous. In the case of the wanderer, 
perception, whose objects the grass and leaves are, is active, 
and through it he forms the conception of their existence. 
In the case of an arthavdcla, on the other hand, which, as 
forming a syntactical unity with the corresponding injunctory 
passage, merely subserves the purpose of glorifying (the 
latter) 3 , it is impossible to determine any energy having a 
special object of its own. For in general any minor syntac¬ 
tical unity, which is included in a more comprehensive 
syntactical unity conveying a certain meaning, does not 
possess the power of expressing a separate meaning of Its 
own. Thus, for instance, we derive, from the combination 
of the three words constituting the negative sentence, ‘ (Do} 
not drink wine/ one meaning only, i. e. a prohibition of 
drinking wine, and do not derive an additional meaning, 
viz. an order to drink wine, from the combination of the last 
two words, ‘ drink wine/—'To this objection we reply, that 
the instance last quoted is not analogous (to the matter 
under discussion).. The words of the sentence prohibiting 
the drinking of wine form only one whole, and on. that 
account the separate sense which any minor syntactical unity 
included in the bigger sentence may possess cannot be 
accepted. In the case of injunction and arthav&da, on the 
other hand, i\\C words constituting the arthavada form a 
separate group of their own which refers to some accom- 
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md only subsequently to that, when it comes 
what purpose they subserve, they enter on 
the function of glorifying the injunction. Let us examine, 
as an illustrative example, the injunctive passage* ‘ He who 
is desirous of prosperity is to offer to Vayu a white animal. 1 
All the words contained in this passage are directly con¬ 
nected with the injunction. This is, however, not the case 
with the words constituting the corresponding arthavftda 
passage, * For V&yu is the swiftest deity; V&yu he ap¬ 
proaches with his own share ; he leads him to prosperity/ 
The single words of this arthavdda are not grammatically 
connected with the single words of the injunction, but form 
a subordinate unity of their own, which contains the praise 
of Vdyu, and glorify the injunction, only in so far as they 
give us to understand that the action enjoined is connected 
with a distinguished divinity. If the matter conveyed by the 
subordinate (arthav&da) passage can be known by some other 
means of knowledge, the arthavcida acts as a mere anuv&da, 
i, e. a statement referring to something (already known) 2 . 
When its contents are contradicted by other means of 
knowledge it acts as a so-called gu/mvdda, L e. a statement 
of a quality 3 . Where, again, neither of the two mentioned 
conditions is found, a doubt may arise whether the arthavada 
is to be taken as a gu^avdda on account of the absence of 
other means of knowledge, or as an arthav&da referring to 
something known (i. e. an anuv&da) on account of the ab¬ 
sence of contradiction by other means of proof. The latter 
alternative is, however, to be embraced by reflecting people. 
—The same reasoning applies to mantras also. 

There is a further reason for assuming the personality of 
the gods. The Vcdic injunctions, as enjoining sacrificial 
offerings to Indra and the other gods, presuppose certain 
characteristic shapes of the individual divinities, because 

1 As opposed to an action to be accomplished. 

2 Of this nature is, for instance, the arthavada, ‘ Fire is a remedy 
for cold/ 

3 Of this nature is, for instance, the passage 4 the sacrificial post 

is the sun * (i. e. possesses the qualities of the sun, luminousness, 
&c.; a statement contradicted by perception). 
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Moreover, itihdsas and pur<b/as also—because based on 
mantra and arthav&da which possess authoritative power m 
the manner described—-are capable of setting forth the per¬ 
sonality, &c. of the devas. Itih&sa and puriwa can, besides, 
be considered as based on perception also, boi what is 
not accessible to our perception may have been within the 
sphere of perception of people in ancient times. Sm/?ti 
also declares that Vyasa and others conversed with the gods 
face to face. A person maintaining that the people of 
ancient times were no more able to converse with the gods 
than people are at present, would thereby deny the (incon¬ 
testable) variety of the world. He might as well maintain 
that because there is at present no prince ruling over the 
whole earth, there were no such princes in former times; 
a position by which the scriptural injunction of the r&^asuya- 
sacrifice 1 2 3 would be stultified. Or he might maintain that 
in former times the spheres of duty of the different castes 
and dramas were as generally unsettled as they are now, 
and, on that account, declare those parts of Scripture which 
define those different duties to be purposeless. It is there¬ 
fore altogether unobjectionable to assume that the men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious 


1 And therefore to suppose that a divinity is nothing but a 

certain word forming part of a mantra. 

3 The r^asfiya-sacrifice is to be offered, by a prince who wishes 
to become the ruler of the whole earth. 
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Conversed with the gods face to face. Smnti also 
declares that ‘ from the reading of the Veda there results 
intercourse with the favourite divinity ’ (Yoga Sfitra II, 44 )- 
And that Yoga does, as Sm/Tti declares, lead to the 
acquirement of extraordinary powers, such as subtlety of 
body, and so on, is a fact which cannot be set aside by a 
mere arbitrary denial. Scripture also proclaims the great¬ 
ness of Yoga, * When, as earth, water, light, heat, and ether 
arise, the fivefold quality of Yoga takes place, then there is 
no longer illness, old age, or pain for him who has obtained 
a body produced by the fire of Yoga’ (Yvet. Up. II, 12). 
Nor have We the right to measure by our capabilities the 
capability of the /fshis who see the mantras and brahma/za 
passages (i. c, the Veda).—From all this it: appears that the 
itihdsas and pur&was have an adequate basis.—And the 
conceptions of ordinary life also must not be declared to 
be unfounded, if it is at all possible to accept them. 

The general result is that we have the right to conceive 
the gods as possessing personal existence, on the ground 
of mantras, arthav&das, itih&sas, pura^as, and ordinarily 
prevailing ideas. And as the gods may thus be in the con¬ 
dition of having desires and so on, they must be considered 
as qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. Moreover, 
the declarations which Scripture makes concerning gradual 
emancipation 1 agree with this latter supposition only. 

34. Grief of him (i. e. of 6ana^ruti) (arose) on 
account of his hearing a disrespectful speech about 
himself; on account of the rushing on of that (grief) 
(Raikva called him Ybdra); for it (the grief) is 
pointed at (by Raikva), 

(In the preceding adhikarawa) the exclusiveness of the 
claim of men to knowledge has been refuted, and it has 
been declared that the gods, &c. also possess such a claim. 
The present adhikara*a is entered on for the purpose of 
removing the doubt whether, as the exclusiveness of the 

1 In one of whose stages the being desirous of final emancipation 
becomes a deva. 
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of refutation, 
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dim of twice-born men is capable 
vSiidras also possess such a claim. 

The ptirvapakshin maintains that the .Sodms also have 
such a claim, because they may be in the position of 
desiring that knowledge, and because they arc capable of 
it; and because there is no scriptural prohibition (ex¬ 
cluding them from knowledge) analogous to the text, 

* Therefore 1 the Shd ra is unfit for sacrificing’ (Taitt. Sa mh. 
VII,. i, i, 6). The reason, moreover, which disqualifies the 
.SCiclras for sacrificial works, viz. their being without the 
sacred fires, does not invalidate their qualification for know¬ 
ledge, as knowledge can be apprehended by those also who 
are without the fires. There is besides an inferential mark 
supporting the claim of the Slid rasp'for in the so-called 
sawvarga-knowledge he (Ratfcva) refers to G’&namiti 
Paut.ray;i/?a, who wishes to learn from him, by the name 
of vSudra ‘Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, 0 Si\d ra, 
together with the cows’ (Kfi. Up. IV, %:$)• Smriti 
moreover speaks of Vidura and others who were born from 
vSudra mothers as possessing eminent knowledge. -Hence 
the 5ft dra has a claim to the knowledge of Brahman. 

To this we reply that the vSftdras have no such claim, 
on account of their not studying the Veda. A person 
who has studied the Veda and understood its sense is 
indeed qualified for Vedic matters; but a Stidra does not 
study the Veda, for .such study demands as its antecedent 
■ the upanayana-ceremony, and that ceremony belongs to 
the three (higher) castes only. The mere circumstance 
of being in a condition of desire does not furnish a 
reason for qualification, if capability is absent. Mere 
temporal capability again does not constitute a reason 
for qualification, spiritual capability being requited in 
spiritual matters. And spiritual capability is (in the ease 
of the Sftdras) excluded by their being excluded from 
the study of the Veda.—The 'Vedic statement, moreover, 
that the 5ftdra is unfit for sacrifices intimates, because 


1 The commentaries explain ‘therefore ’ by ‘on account of his 
being devoid of the three sacred fires/ This explanation docs not, 
however, agree with the context of the Faitt. Sawh. 
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/ 01 * * as * he in his grief rushed to Raikva; ’ while'on 
other hand it is impossible to accept the word in its 
ordinary conventional sense. The circumstance (of the 
king actually being grieved) is moreover express )y touched 
upon in the legend l . 


35 * And because the kshattriyahood (of (Tanamiti) 
is understood from the inferential mark (supplied by 
his being mentioned) later on with Aliitraratha (who 
was a kshattriya himself). 

Cranarriiti cannot have been a Xtidra by birth for that 
reason also that his being a kshattriya is understood from 
an inferential sign, viz. his being mentioned together (in one 
chapter) with the kshattriya /TaitraratHa Abhipratdrin. For, 
later on, l e. in the passage complementary to the sa^varga- 
vidyil a kshattriya ATaitrarathi Abhiprat&rin is glorified, 

1 ° nce while A'aunaka Kapeya and Abhiprat&rin Kakshaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student begged 
of them ’ (/a. Up. IV, 3, 5 ). That this Abhipratarin was a 
A. aitrarathi (i. e. a descendant of A itraratha) we have to 
infei hom his connexion with a Kapeya, For we know 
(from vSruti) about the connexion of Autraratha himself with 
the Kapeyas (The Kapeyas made ATtraratha perform that 
sacrifice ; Ta/zc/ya Br. XX, 12, 5), and as a rule sacrifices 
of one and the same family employ officiating priests of 
o;ie and the same family. Moreover, as we understand 
fiorn Scripture ( from him a A aitrarathi descended who was 
a prince i ) that he (A’aitraratha) was a prince, we must 


1 hiwgavaky&d atmano*n<klara/« mitv?l ^anarrute/z .mg ut- 
panueij etad eva katha^ gamyatc yen^sati jQdrambdena sMrate 
latraba spmyate fell Ananda Giri. 

* I translate this passage as I find it in all MSS. of Aankara 
consulted by me (noting, however, that some MSS. read ^aitrarathi- 
namaika/z). Ananda Giri expressly explains tasmdd by/dtrarathdd 
lty artha/z. I he text of the Ta ndy a Br. runs: tasm&^aitrarathftiam 
e / kshalrapatir gayate, and the commentary explains: tasmdi; 
karaw&d adyapi X’it r warns otpanndna m niadhye eka eva kshatra- 
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understand him to have been a Kshattriya:. The fact now 
of ( 7 <inajruti being praised in the same vidya with the 
kshattriya Abhipratarin intimates that the former also was 
a kshattriya. For as a rule equals are mentioned together 
with equals. That fifftnamiti was a kshattriya we more¬ 
over conclude from his sending his door-keeper and from 
other similar signs of power (mentioned in the text).— 
Hence the Audras are not qualified (for the knowledge of 
Brahman). 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications (in the case of the higher castes) and 
on account of their absence being declared (in the 
case of the .Sudras). 

That the Sfidras are not qualified, follows from that 
circumstance also that in different places of the vidyAs such 
ceremonies as the upanayana and the like are referred to. 
Compare, for instance, 5 at Br. XI, 5, 3, 13, "He initiated 
him as a pupil;’ KL Up. VII, 1, i, * Teach me, Sir! thus 
he approached him;"’ Pra. Up. I, 1, ‘Devoted to Brahman, 
firm in Brahman, seeking for the highest Brahman they, 
carrying fuel in their hands, approached the venerable 
Pippalada, thinking that he would teach them all that.'- 
Thus the following passage also, * 1 * * * He without having made 
them undergo the upanayana (said) to them 5 (Kk. U p/V, 
11, 7), shows that the upanayana is a well-established cere¬ 
mony h-—With reference to the .Sudras, on the other hand, 
the absence of ceremonies is frequently mentioned; so, 
for instance, Manu X, 4, where they are spoken of as ‘once 
born ’ only (‘ the 5 udra is the fourth caste, once-born ’), and 
Manu X, 126, ‘In the 5 udra there is not any sin, and 
he is not fit for any ceremony/ 


paiir bakidhipatir bhavati.—Grammar does not authorise the form 
X’aiiraratha used in the Sfitra. 

1 The king A^vapati receives some Br&hmims as his pupils 

without insisting on the upanayana. This express statement of the 

upanayana having been omitted in a certain case shows it to be the 

general rule. 

Q 2 
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^37. And on account of (Gautama) proceeding (to 
initiate G&bala) on the ascertainment of (his) not 
being that (i. e. a Lucira). 

The Madras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Gautama, having; ascertained £ 7 aM!a not to be a Vudra 
from his speaking the truth, proceeded to initiate and 
instruct him. ‘None who is not a Brfihmawa would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. 
You have not swerved from the truth ’ (Kh. Up. IV, 4, 5) ; 
which scriptural passage furnishes an inferential sign (of 
the Sudras not being capable of initiation). 

33 - And on account of the prohibition, in Smr/ti, 
of (the .Sttdras') hearing and studying (the Veda) and 
(knowing and performing) (Vedic) matters. 

The Mdras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Snmti prohibits their hearing the Veda, their studying the 
Veda, and their understanding and performing Vedic matters. 
The prohibition of hearing the Veda is conveyed by the 
following passages: * The ears of him who hears the Veda 
arc to be filled with (molten) lead and lac,’ and 'For a 
5 udra is (like) a cemetery, therefore (the Veda) is not to be 
read in the vicinity of a A/ttdra/ From this latter passage 
the prohibition of studying the Veda results at once; for 
how should he study Scripture in whose vicinity it is not 
even to be read ? There is, moreover, an express prohibition 
(of the *St)dras studying the Veda). ' His tongue is to be 
slit if he pronounces it; his body is to be cut through if he 
preserves it.’ The prohibitions of hearing and studying 
the Veda already imply the prohibition of the knowledge 
and performance of Vedic matters; there are, however, 
express prohibitions also, such as ‘he is not to impart 
knowledge to the .Sudra/ and ‘to the twice-born belong 
study, sacrifice, and the bestowal of gifts.’-—From those 
5 udras, however, who, like Vidura and' the religious hunter/ 
acquire knowledge in consequence of the after effects of 
former deeds, the fruit of their knowledge cannot be with- 
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M, since knowledge in all cases brings about its fruit. 
Smrzti, moreover, declares that all the four castes are 
qualified for acquiring the knowledge of the itih&sas and 
puravas; compare the passage, * He is to teach the four 
castes ’ (Mah&bh.).—It remains, however, a settled point that 
they do not possess any such qualification with regard to the 
Veda. > 

: , ! i>;' %YY) ) Y ; Yp ■ ' 1 ■; ■ : ■ : 1 ’V;. 

39. (The pdt«a is Brahman), on account of the 

trembling (predicated of the whole world). 

The discussion of qualification for Brahma-knowledge-—- 
on which we entered as an opportunity offered—being 
finished we return to our chief topic, i. e. the enquiry into 
the purport of the VedSnta-texts.—We read (Ka. Up. II, 
6 , %), ‘Whatever there is, the whole world when gone forth 
trembles in the pr&wa. It (the pr&wa) is a great terror, a 
raised thunderbolt. Those who know it become immortal V 
—This passage declares that this whole world trembles, 
abiding in pdb/a, and that there is raised something very 
terrible, called a thunderbolt, and that through its knowledge 
immortality is obtained. But as it is not immediately clear 
what the pf&m is, and what that terrible thunderbolt, a 
discussion arises. 

The purvapakshin maintains that, in accordance with the 
ordinary meaning of the term, pra/za denotes the air with 
its five modifications, that the word ‘ thunderbolt ’ also is to 
be taken in its ordinary sense, and that thus the whole 
passage contains a glorification of air. For, he says, this 
whole world trembles, abiding within air with its five forms 
—which is here called prawa—and the terrible thunderbolts 
also spring from air (or wind) as their cause. For in the 
air, people say, when it manifests itself in the form of 
Far^anya, lightning, thunder, rain, and thunderbolts manifest 
themselves.—Through the knowledge of that air immortality 


1 As the words stand in the original they might be translated 
as follows (and are so translated by the purvapakshin), 1 Whatever 
there is, the whole world trembles in the prawa, there goes forth 
(from it) a great terror, viz, the raised thunderbolt/ 
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5 1, o ^ an be obtained; for another scriptural passage says, 
Air is everything by itself, and air is all things together. 
He who knows this conquers death/—We therefore con¬ 
clude that the same air is to be understood in the passage 
under discussion. 

To this we make the following reply.—Brahman only can 
be meant, on account of what precedes as well as what 
follows. In the preceding as well as the subsequent part 
ol chapter Brahman only is spoken of; how then can it 
be supposed that in the intermediate part all at once the 
aii should be referred to? I he immediately preceding 
passage runs as follows, < That only is called the Bright, that 
is called Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal. All 
wot Ids are contained in it, and no one goes beyond it/ 
I hat the Brahman there spoken of forms the topic of our 
passage also, we conclude, firstly, from proximity; and, 
secondly, from the circumstance that in the clause, ‘ The 
whole world trembles in pn1«a/ we recognise a quality of 
Brahman, viz. its constituting the abode of the whole world. 
That the word pra//a can denote the highest Self also, 
appears from such passages as * the prim of pr^^a ’ (B ri. 
L'p. IV, 4, 18). Being the cause of trembling, moreover, 
is a quality which properly appertains to the highest Self 
only, not to mere air. Thus Scripture says, 4 No mortal 
lives by the prim and the breath that goes clown. We 
live by another in whom these two repose ’ (Ka. Up., II, 5, 
5). And also in the passage subsequent to the one under 
discussion, From terror of it: fire burns, from terror the 
sun burns, from terror Indra and VAyu, and Death as the 
fifth run away/) Brahman, and not the air, must be sup¬ 
posed to be spoken of, since the subject of that passage is 
represented as the cause of fear on the part of the whole 
world inclusive of the air itself. Thence we again conclude 
that the passage under discussion also refers to Brahman, 
firstly, on the ground of proximity; and, secondly, because 
we recognise a quality 0 f Brahman, viz. its being the cause 
of fear, in the words, ‘A great terror, a raised thunderbolt/ 
The word ‘ thunderbolt * is here used to denote a cause of 
fear in general. Thus in ordinary life also a man strictly 
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s out a king’s command because he fearfully considers 
in his mtnd, *A thunderbolt (i. e. the king’s wrath, or 
threatened punishment) is hanging over my head; it might 
fall if I did not carry out his command.’ In the same 
manner this whole world inclusive of fire, air, sun, and so 
on, regularly carries on its manifold functions from fear of 
Brahman; hence Brahman as inspiring fear is compared to 
a thunderbolt. Similarly, another scriptural passage, whose 
topic is Brahman, declares, 4 From terror of it the wind 
blows, from terror the sun rises; from terror of it AgnI and 
Indra, yea, Death runs as the fifth.'—That Brahman is what 
isreferred to in our passage, further follows from the declara¬ 
tion that the fruit of its cognition is immortality. For that 
immortality is the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
known, for instance, from the mantra, ‘ A man who knows 
him only passes over death, there is no other path to go’ 
(.SVet. Up. VI, 15).—That immortality which the put-va* 
pakshin asserts to be sometimes represented as the fruit of 
the knowledge of the air is a merely relative one; for there 
(l. e. in the chapter from which the passage is quoted) at first 
the highest Self is spoken of, by means of a new topic 
being started (B ri. Up. Ill, 4), and thereupon the inferior 
nature of the air and so on is referred to. (‘ Everything 
else is evil.*)—That in the passage under discussion the 
highest Self is meant appears finally from the general subject- 
matter; for the question (asked by NaFiketas in I, 2, 14, 
‘That which thou seest as neither this nor that, as neither 
effect nor cause, as neither past nor future tell me that’) 
refers to the highest Self. 



40. The light (is Brahman), on account of that 
(Brahman) being seen (in the scriptural passage). 

We read in Scripture, ‘ Thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, appear in its own form as soon as it 
has approached the highest light* (Kh, Up. VIII, 1a, 3). 
Here the doubt arises whether the word ‘ light * denotes the 
\ (physical) light, which is the object of sight and dispels dark- 
\ ness, or the highest Brahman. 
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. he purvapakshin maintains that the word e light' denotes 
the well-known (physical) light, because that is the conven¬ 
tional sense of the world. For while it is to be admitted 
that in another passage, discussed under I, i, 24, the word 
‘ light’ does, owing to the general topic of the chapter, divest 
itself of its ordinary meaning and denote Brahman, there 
is in our passage no similar reason for setting the ordinary 
meaning aside. Moreover, it is stated in the chapter 
treating of the nfu/is of the body, that a man going to final 
release reaches the sun (* When he departs from this body 
then he departs upwards by those very rays ;l Kit, Up. VIII, 
6, 5). Hence we conclude that the word Might ’ denotes, 
in our passage, the ordinary light. 

lo this we make the following reply.—The word Might ' 
can denote the h ighes t. Brahman only, on account of that 
being seen. We see that in the whole chapter Brahman is 
carried on as the topic of discussion. For the Self, which 
is free from sin, &c. is introduced as the general subject- 
matter in VIII, 7, 1 ( f the Self which is free from sin ); it is 
thereupon set forth as that which is to be searched out and 
to be understood (VIII, 7* 1) i it is carried on by means of 
the clauses, <1 shall explain that further to you ’ (VIII, 9, 
3 ff*) t after that freedom from body is said to belong to it, 
because it is one with light (* when he is free from the body 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him/ VIII, 12, 1)—~ 
and freedom from body is not possible outside Brahman— 
and it is finally qualified as ‘ the highest light, the highest 
person’ (VIII, 13, 3).—Against the statement, made by the 
pftrvapakshin, that Scripture speaks of a man going to re¬ 
lease as reaching the sun, we remark that the release there 
referred to is not the ultimate one, since it is said to be con¬ 
nected with going and departing upwards. That the ulti¬ 
mate release has nothing to do with going and departing 
upwards we shall show later on. 

41. I he ether is (Brahman), as it is designated as 
something different, &c. (from name and form). 

Scripture says, ‘ He who is called ether (MdUa) is the 
• revealcr of all forms and names. That within which these 
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and names are contained is the Brahman, the Immor¬ 
tal, the Self J (Kh. Up. VIII, 14, 

There arising a doubt whether that which here is called 
ether is thg highest Brahman or the ordinary elemental 
ether, the purvapakshin declares that the latter alternative 
is to be embraced, firstly, because it is founded on the con¬ 
ventional meaning of the word ‘ether;* and, secondly, because 
the circumstance of revealing names and forms can very wed 
be reconciled with the elemental ether,, as that which affords 
room (for all things). Moreover, the passage contains no 
clear indicatory mark of Brahman, such as creative power, 
and the like. 

To'this we reply, that the word * ether * can here denote 
the highest Brahman only, because it is designated as a 
diffeltttt v, tKm|^&c.' For the clause, ‘That within which 
these two are contained is Brahman/ designates the ether 
as something different from names and forms. But, 
excepting Brahman, there is nothing whatever difierent 
from name and form, since the entire world of effects is 
evolved exclusively by names and forms. Moreover, the 
complete revealing of names and forms cannot be accom¬ 
plished by anything else but Brahman, according to the 
text which declares Brahman’s creative agency, f Let me 
enter (into those beings) with this living Self (^iva fitman), 
and evolve names and forms* (Kh. Up. VI,3, 2). But—it 
may be said—from this very passage it is apparent that the 
living Self also (i.e. the individual soul) possesses revealing 
power with regard to names and forms.—True, we reply, 
but what the passage really wishes to intimate, is the non- 
difference (of the individual soul from the highest Self). 
And the very statement concerning the revealing of names 
and forms implies the statement of signs indicatory of 
Brahman, viz. creative power and the like.—Moreover, 
the terms ‘ the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self* (VIII, 14) 
indicate that Brahman is spoken of. 


§L 


42. And (on account: of the designation) (of the 
highest Self) as different (from the individual soul) 
in the states of deep sleep and departing. 
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the sixth prapa/^aka of the Brzhadftra/'yaka there 
is given, in reply to the question, ‘Who is that Self? 5 a 
lengthy exposition of the nature of the Self, ‘He who is 
within the heart, among the pffu/as, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge 1 (Bri Up. IV, 3, 7). Here the 
doubt arises, whether the passage merely aims at making 
an additional statement about the nature of the transmi¬ 
grating soul (known already from other sources), or at 
establishing the nature of the non-transmigrating Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the passage is concerned 
with the nature of the transmigrating soul, on account of 
the introductory and concluding statements. For the intro¬ 
ductory statement, * He among the pranas who consists of 
knowledge/ contains marks indicatory of the embodied 
soul, and so likewise the concluding passage, ‘And that 
great unborn Self is he who consists of cognition/ &c. 
(IV, 4, ad,). We must therefore adhere to the same subject- 
matter in the intermediate passages also, and look on them 
as setting forth the same embodied Self, represented in 
its different states, viz. the waking state, and so on. 

In reply to this, we maintain that the passage aims only 
at giving information about the highest Lord, not at making 
additional statements about the embodied soul.—Why?— 
On account of the highest Lord being designated as different 
from the embodied soul, in the states of deep sleep and of 
departing from the body. His difference from the embodied 
soul in the state of deep sleep is declared in the following 
passage, ‘ This person embraced by the intelligent (pr&gila.) 
Self knows nothing that is without, nothing that is within. 5 
Here the term/ ‘ the person/ must mean the embodied soul; 
for of him it is possible to deny that he knows, because he, 
as being the knower, may know what is within and without. 
The ‘ intelligent Self/ on the other hand, is the highest Lord, 
because he is never dissociated from intelligence, i.e.—in his 
case—all-embracing knowledge.—Similarly, the passage 
treating of departure, i. e. death (‘ this bodily Self mounted 
by the intelligent Self moves along groaning 5 ), refers to the 
highest Lord as different from the individual Self. There 
also we have to understand by the ‘ embodied one 5 the Indi- 
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^..^vfdual soul which is the Lord of the body, while the f intel¬ 
ligent one 5 is again the Lord, We thus understand that 
Von account of his being designated as something different, 
In the states of deep sleep and departure/ the highest Lord 
forms the subject of the passage.—With reference to the 
pflrvapakshin’s assertion that the entire chapter refers to 
the embodied Self, because indicatory marks of the latter 
are found in its beginning, middle, and end, we remark 
that in the first place the introductory passage (‘ He 
among the -pr&was who consists of cognition’) does not 
aim at setting forth the character of the transmigrating 
Self, but rather, while merely referring to the nature of 
the transmigrating Self as something already known, aims 
at declaring its identity with the highest Brahman; for 
it is manifest that the immediately subsequent passage, 
‘as if thinking, as if moving 1 / alms at discarding the 
attributes of the transmigrating Self. The concluding pas¬ 
sage again is analogous to the initial one; for the words, 
‘And that great unborn Self is he who/ &c., mean: 
We have shown that that same cognition'al Self, which is 
observed among the prd«as, is the great unborn Self, i. e, 
the highest Lord.—He, again, who imagines that the pas¬ 
sages intervening (between the two quoted) aim at setting 
forth the nature of the transmigrating Self by represent¬ 
ing it in the waking state, and so on, is like a man who 
setting out towards the east, wants to set out at the same 
time towards the west. For in representing the states of 
waking, and so on, the passage does not aim at describing 
the soul as subject to different states or transmigration, but 
rather as free from all particular conditions and trans¬ 
migration. This is evident from the circumstance that 
on franaka’s question, which is repeated in every section, 

‘ Speak on for the sake of emancipation/ Y^/avalkya 
replies each lime, ‘ By all that he is not affected, for that 
person is not attached to anything ’ (B ri. Up. IV, 3,14-16), 
And later on he says (IV, 3,22), ‘He is not followed by 


1 The stress lies here on the ‘ as if/ which intimate that the Self 
does not really think or move. 
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>d, not foljowed by evil, for tie has then overcome all the 
sorrows of the heart/ We have, therefore, to conclude that 
the chapter exclusively aims at setting forth the nature of 
the non-transmigrating Self. 

■ 43 '* And on account of such words as Lord, &c. 

That the chapter aims at setting forth the nature of the 
non-transmigrating Self, we have to conclude from that 
circumstance also that there occur in it terms such as Lord 
and so on, intimating the nature of the non-fcransmigrattng 
Self, and others excluding the nature of the transmigrating 
Self. To the first class belongs, for instance, * He k the lord 
ol all, the king of all things, the protector of all things/ 
To the latter class belongs the passage, ‘He docs not be¬ 
come greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works/— 
Ftfpm all which we conclude that the chapter refers to the 
non-transmigrating highest Lord. 




FOURTH T’AdA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

r. If it be said that some (mention) that which is 
based on inference (i. e. the pradhana) • we deny this, 
because (the term alluded to) refers to what is con¬ 
tained in the simile of the body (i.e. the body itself); 
and (that the text) shows. 

JnJS? P roced!n R part of this work—as whose topic there ! 
has'Been set forth an^P.qiuty, into Rndpaa-tMve have at 
first de nned Brahman (I, i, ssj ; we have thereupon refuted 
the objection that that definition applies to the pradhfina ! - 
also, by showing that there is no scriptural authority for the / 
latter (I, i , 5), and wc have shown in detail that the common 
purport of all Vedanta-texts is to set forth the doctrine that ! 
Brahman, and not the praclha/ra, is the cause of the world. 
Pleie, however, the Sankhya again raises an objection which ' 
he considers not to have been finally disposed of. 

It has not, he says, been satisfactorily proved that there ’ 
is no scriptural authority for the pradhana ; for some j&khas 
contain expressions which seem to convey the idea of the 
pradhana. From this it follows that Kagila and other 
main tain the doctrine of the pradhana 
being the general cause only because it is based on the 
Veda,—As long therefore as it has not been proved that 
those passages to which the Sdnkhyas refer have a different 
meaning (i. e. do not allude to the pradhana), all our previous 
argumentation as to the omniscient Brahman being the cause 
of the world must be considered as unsettled. We there¬ 
fore now begin a new chapter which aims at proving that . 
those passages’“actuSIly have a different meaning, v' 

The Sankhyas maintain that that also which is based on 
inference, i. e. the pradhana, is perceived in the text of some 
rakhds. We read, for instance, they say, in the KfU/zaka 
(I. 3 > Ji), 'Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, 
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Jj^yond the Undeveloped there is the Person.’ There W 
recognise, named by the same names and enumerated in the 
same order, the three entities with which we are acquainted 
from the Sahkhya-siw/ti, viz, thereat priiiciple, the Un¬ 
developed (the pradhana), and the soul 1 , that by the In- 
developed is meant the pradh&na Is to be concluded from 
the common use of Sranti and from the etymological inter¬ 
pretation of which the word admits, the pradhAna being 
called undeveloped because it Is devoid of sound and other 
qualities. It cannot therefore be asserted that there is no 
scriptural .authority for the pradhAna. And this pradhana 
vouched for by Scripture we declare to be the cause of the 
world, on the ground of Scripture, SmWti, and ratiocination. 

Your reasoning, we reply, is not valid. The passage 
from the Ka/Z/aka quoted by you intimates by no means the 
existence of that great principle and that Undeveloped 
which are known from the SAhkhya-smWti. We do not 
recognise there the pradh&na of the SAhkhyas, i. e. an inde¬ 
pendent general cause consisting of three constituting 
elements; we merely recognise the word ‘Undeveloped, 
which does not denote any particular determined thing, but 
may—owing to its etymological meaning, ‘that which is 
not developed, not manifest ’ — denote anything subtle 
and difficult to distinguish. The SAhkhyas indeed give to 
the word a settled meaning, "asTthey Apply it to the 
pradhAna; but then that meaning is valid for their system 
only, and has no force in the determination of the sense of 
the Veda. Nor does mere equality of position prove 
equality of being, unless the latter be recognised indepen¬ 
dently. None but a fool would think a cow to be a horse 
because he sees it tied in the usual place of a horse. We, 
moreover, conclude, on the strength of the general subject- 
matter, that the passage does not refer to the pradhana the 
fiction of the San khy as, 'on account of there being referred 


1 The Great one is the technical Sankhya-term for buddhi, 
avyakta is a common designation of pradhana or praknti, and 
purusha is the technical name of the soul. Compare, for instance, 
Sahkhya Kar. 2, 3. 
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whicl: is contain® in the simile of the body.’ This 
leans that the body which is mentioned in the simile of 
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the chariot is here referred to as the Undeveloped. We 
infer this from the general subject-matter of the passage and 
from the circumstance of nothing else remaining.—The 
immediately preceding part of the chapter exhibits the 
simile in which the Self, the body, and so on. are compared 
to the lord of a chariot, a chariot, &c., ‘Know the Self to 
be the lord of the chariot, the body to be the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses 
they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads. 
When he (the Self) is in union with the body, the senses 
and t he mind, then wise people call him the enjoyer.’ The 
text then goes on to say that he whose senses, &c. are not 
well controlled enters into sa^sdra, while he who has them 
under control reaches the end of the journey, the highest 
place of Vishau. The question then arises: What is the end 
of the journey, the highest place of Vishvu ? Whereupon 
the text explains that the highest Self which is higher than 
the senses, &c., spoken of is the end of the journey, the 
highest place of Vishnu. • Beyond the senses there are the 
objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, beyond the 
mmd there is the intellect, the great Self is beyond the in¬ 
tellect. Beyond the great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person. Beyond the Person 
there is nothing—this is the goal, the highest Road.’ In this 
passage we recognise the senses, &c. which in the preceding 
simile had been compared to horses and so on, and we thus 
avoid the mistake of abandoning the matter in hand and 
taking up a new subject. The senses, the intellect, and the 
mmd are referred to in both passages under the same names. 

I he objects (in the second passage) are the objects which 
are (m the former passage) designated as the roads of the 
senses ; that the objects are beyond (higher than) the senses 
is known from the scriptural passage representing the senses 
as grahas, i. e. graspers, and the objects as atigrahas, i e 
supenor to the grahas (B ri. Up. Ill, 3). The mind (manas) 
again is superior to the objects, because the relation of the 
senses and their objects is based on the mind. The intellect 
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^rdclhi) is higher than the mind, since the objects of enjf 
meat are conveyed to the soul by means of the intellect. 
Higher than the intellect is the great Self w}|ch was repre¬ 
sented as the lord of the chariot in the passage, Know the 
Self to be the lord of the chariot/ That the same Self is 
referred to in both passages is manifest from the repeated 
use of the word ‘ Selfthat the Self is superior to intelli ¬ 
gence is owing to the circumstance that the enjoyer is 
naturally superior to the instrument of enjoyment. The 
Self is appropriately called great as it is the master.— 
Or else the phrase ‘the great Self’ may here denote the 
intellect of the first-born Hira-vyagarbha which is the basis 
of all intellects; in accordance with the following Smr/ti- 
passage* it is called mind,the great one ; reflection, Brahman ; 
the stronghold, intellect; enunciation, the Lord ; highest 
knowledge, consciousness ; thought, remembrance 1 * , and like¬ 
wise with the following scriptural passage, 4 He (Hira^ya- 
garbha) who first creates Brahmin and delivers the Vedas 
to him 3 (SVet Up. VI, 18). The intellect, which in the 
former passage had been referred to under its common name 
budclhi, is here mentioned separately, since it may be repre¬ 
sented as superior to our human intellects. On this* latter 
explanation of the term ‘ the great Self/ we must assume 
that: the personal Self which in the simile had been compared 
to the charioteer is, in the latter passage, included in the 
highest person (mentioned last); to which there is no objec¬ 
tion, since in reality the personal Self and the highest Self 
are identical.—Thus there remains now the body only which 
had before been compared to a chariot. We therefore con- 


1 Sa//dvalpavikalparfipanmimnaxakty^ hairawyagarbhi buddhir 

mail as tasyi/i vyash/imana/fesu samash/itayft vy&ptim dha malian 
i'j. Sa mV alpadi jaktilay a tarhi sa-wdehsUmatvaw tatniha matir iti. 
Mahatvam upapadayati brahraeti. Bhogya^&radh&ratvam aba pdr 
iti. Nb/foiyfitmakatvam aha buddhir iti. Kirthaktimattvam aha 
khyatir iti. Niyaman ajaklirnatvam aha uvara iti. Loke yat 
prakWsh/aw ^anam tato-natirekanr aha pragvMi. Tatphalam api 
tato ndrthantaravishayam ity aha samid iti. A r itpradhanatvam 

|ha Mr iti. G'^atasarvartbitnusawdhanaraktinv aha smrAh Ml 

Ananda Giri. 
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e other things mentioned before, in order to point 
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out the highest place, points out by means of the one 
remaining word, viz. avyakta, the only thing remaining out 
of those which had been mentioned before, viz. the body. 
The entire passage aims at conveying the knowledge of the 
unity of the inward Self and Brahman, by describing the 
soul’s passing* through sa^sara and release under the form 
of a simile in which the body, &c. of the soul—-which is 
affected by Nescie^e and therefore joined to a body, senses, 
mind, intellect, objects, sensations, &c.—-are compared to a 
chariot, and so on.—In accordance with this the subsequent 
verse states the difficulty of knowing the highest place of 
Vish/m (‘the Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect ’), and after that the next verse declares Yoga 
to be the means of attaining that cognition. ‘A wise man 
should keep down speech in the mind, he should keep down 
the mincl in intelligence, intelligence he should keep down 
within the great Self, and li e should keep that within the quiet 
Self.’—That meansThe wise man should restrain the 
activity of the outer organs such as speech, &c., and abide 
within the mind only; he should further restrain the mind 
which is intent on doubtful external objects within intelli¬ 
gence, whose characteristic mark is decision, recognising that: 
indecision is evil; he should further restrain intelligence 
within the great Self, i. e. the individual soul or else the 
fundamental intellect; he should finally fix the great Self 
on the calm Self, i. e„ the highest Self, the highest goal, of 
which the whole chapter treats.—If we in this manner review 
the general context, we perceive that there is no room for 
the pradhdna imagined by the Sankhyas. 

2. But. the subtle (body is meant by the term 
avyakta) on account of its capability (of being so 
designated). 

It has been asserted, under the preceding Sutra, that the 
term ‘the Undeveloped ’ signifies, on account of the general 
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object-matter and because the body only remains, the 
body and not the pradhdna of the Sahkhyas.—But here 
the following doubt arises: How cau the word unde¬ 
veloped \ appropriately denote the body which, as a gross 
.and clearly appearing thing, should rather be called vyakta, 
i. e. that which is developed or manifested ? 

To this doubt the Sutra replies that what the term 
a vyakta denotes is the subtle causal body. ^Anything 
subtle may be spoken of as Undeveloped. The grosb, 
body indeed cannot directly be termed 1 undeveloped, 
but the subtle parts of the elements from which the gross 
body originates may be called so, and that the term de¬ 
noting the causal substance is applied to the effect also is 
a matter of common occurrence ; compare, for instance, the 
phrase ‘ mix the Soma with cows, i. e. milk (7£zg-veda S. IX, 
46, 4). Another scriptural passage also—‘ now all this was 
then undeveloped' (B ri. Up. I, 4, 7)' shows that this, i.e. 
this developed world with its distinction of names and 
forms, is capable of being termed undeveloped in so far 
as in a former condition it was in a merely seminal or 
potential state, devoid of the later evolved distinctions of 
name and form. 

3. (Such a previous seminal condition of the world 
may be admitted) on account of its dependency on 
him (the Lord); (for such an admission is) according 
to reason. 

Here a new objection is raised.—If, the opponent says, 
in order to prove the possibility of the body being called 
undeveloped you admit that this world in its antecedent 
seminal condition before either names or forms are evolved 
can be called undeveloped, you virtually concede the 
doctrine that the prgdh^na is the caiyftj, jtf. the. Wild. For 
we S&hkhyas uiiSeriSiid by the term pradhana nothing 
but that antecedent condition of the world. 

Things lie differently, we rejoin. If we admitted some 
antecedent state of the world as the independent cause of 
the actual world, we should indeed implicitly admit the 
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doctrine. What we admit is, however, only a 
previous state dependent on the highest Lord, not an 
independent state. A previous stage of the world such as 
the one assumed by us must necessarily be admitted, since 
it is according to sense and reason. For without it the 
highest Lord could not be conceived as creator, as he 
could not become active if he were destitute of the po¬ 
tentiality of action. The existence of such a causal poten¬ 
tiality renders it moreover possible that the released souls 
should not enter on new courses of existence, as it is 
destroyed by perfect knowledge. For that causal potenti¬ 
ality is of the nature of Nescience; it is rightly denoted 
by the term undeveloped ;' it has the highest Lord for 
its substratum; it: is of the nature of an illusion; it is 
a tirdvefsal sleep in which arc lying the transmigrating 
souls destitute for the time of the consciousness of their 
individual character h This undeveloped principle is some¬ 
times denoted by the term ak&ja, ether; so, for instance, 
in the passage, * In that Imperishable then, O Gargl the 
ether is woven like warp and woof* (Bn. Up. Ill, 8, n). 
Sometimes, again, it is denoted by the term akshara, the 
Imperishable; so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, i, 2), ‘Higher, 
than the high Imperishable/ Sometimes it is spoken of 
as MayS, illusion ; so, for instance (.Sve. Up. IV, 10), c Know 
then Prak/vti is MSyd, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with Maya/ For Mayd is properly called un¬ 
developed or non-manifested since it cannot be defined 
cither as that which is or that which is not.—The statement 
of the Kfi/ 4 aka that ‘the Undeveloped is beyond the Great: 

1 Nanu na bi^a.vaktir vidyaya dahyatc vastutvad dtmavan nety 
ctha avidyeti. Keiit tu pratedvam ■ avidyajaktibhedam il&Aanti 
tun 11a avyakl&vy&k/vtadhabdayas tasva bhedakabhavad ekatve*pi 
svatfaktyl vi/^itrak 4 ryakaratvM ity aba avyakteti. Na & tasya 
^ivisrayatva;// ^ivajrabdavtUyasya kalpitalvad avidyariipatvat taKvfa- 
bdalakshyasya biiihmavyatirekad ity aha parame^vareti. Maya- 
vidyayor bhedad Lvarasya m&yjtjrayatvajw ^ivdridm avidy&srayateti 
vadanta/w pratyiha maydmayiti, Yatha mayavino indy a para tarn.rd 
lathaishapity artha/n Pratitau tasysL ^etanapeksham aha mah&suptir 
iti. Ananda Giri. 
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„,,C is based on the fact of the Great one originating fiom 
the Undeveloped, if the Great one be the intellect oi 
Hirawagarbha. If, on the other hand, we understand by 
the Great one the Individual soul, the statement is founded 
on the fact of the existence of the individual soul depending 
on the Undeveloped, i.e. Nescience. For the continued 
existence of the individual soul as such is altogether owing 
to the relation in which it stands to Nescience. *- 
quality of being beyond the Great one which in the us 
place belongs to the Undeveloped, i.e. Nescience, is attri¬ 
buted to the body which is the product of Nescience, the 
cause and the effect being considered as identical. Al¬ 
though the senses, &c. are no less products of Nescience, 
the term ‘the Undeveloped’ here refers to the body only, 
the senses, &c. having already been specially mentioned 
by their individual names, and the body alone being ieft. 
Other interpreters of the two last Sfttras give a somewhat 
different explanation h—There are, they say, two kinds of 
body the gross one and the subtle one. lhe gross body 
is the one which is perceived ; the nature of the subtle one 
will be explained later on. (Ved. Su. Ill, i, i.) 
these bodies together were in the simile compared to ie 
chariot; but here (in the passage under discussion) only 
the subtle body is referred to as the Undeveloped, since 
the subtle body only is capable of being denoted by tha 
term And as the soul’s passing through bondage and 
release depends on the subtle body, the latter is said to be 
bevond the: soul, like the things (arthavat), i.e. just as the 
objects are said to be beyond the senses because Inc activity 
of the latter depends on the objects.-But how-we ask those 
intcrprcters-fe .it possible that the word ‘ Undeveloped 
should refer to the subtle body only, while, according to 
your opinion, both bodies had in the simile been represented 
as a chariot, and so equally constitute part of the topic of 
the chapter, and equally remain (to be mentioned m the 


' Staadvayasya vmtikndvyalihyatwm uitlifipayati. Go. An. 
ABryadcdyamatatn utthapayati. An. Gi. 
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\-piige under discussion)?~If you should rejoin that you 
are authorised to settle the meaning of what the text 
actually mentions, but not to find fault with what is not 
mentioned, and that the word avyakta which occurs in 
the text can denote only the subtle body, but not the 
gross body which is vyakta, ,t. e. developed or manifest 5 we 
invalidate this rejoinder by remarking that the determin¬ 
ation of the sense depends on the circumstance of the 
passages interpreted constituting a syntactical whole. For 
if the earlier and the later passage do not form a whole 
they convey no sense, since that involves the abandonment 
of the subject started and the taking up of a new subject. 
But syntactical unity cannot be established unless it be 
on the ground of there being a want of a complementary 
part of speech or sentence. If you therefore construe the 
connexion of the passages without having regard to the 
fact that the latter passage demands as its complement 
that both bodies (which had been spoken of in the former 
passage) should be understood as referred to, you destroy 
all syntactical unity and so incapacitate yourselves from 
arriving at the true meaning of the text. Nor must you 
think that the second passage occupies itself with the subtle 
body only, for that reason that the latter is not easily 
distinguished from the Self, while the gross body is easily 
so distinguished on account of its readily perceived loath¬ 
someness. For the passage does not by any means refer 
to such a distinction—as we conclude from the circumstance 
of there being no verb enjoining it—but has for its only 
subject the highest place of Vishnu, which had been men¬ 
tioned immediately before. For after having enumerated a 
series of things in which the subsequent one is always 
superior to the one preceding it, it concludes by saying 
that nothing is beyond the Person.— We might, however, 
accept the interpretation just discussed without damaging 
our general argumentation; for whichever explanation we 
receive, so much remains clear that the Kanaka passage 
does not refer to the pradh&na. 


4. And (the pradh&na cannot be meant) because 
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ere is no statement as to (the avyakta) being 
something to be cognised. 

The ScWkhyas, moreover, represent the pradb&na as some- 
thing to be cognised in so far as they say that from the 
knowledge of the difference of the constitutive elements 
of the pradhana and of the soul there results the desired 
isolation of the soul. For without a knowledge of the 
nature of those constitutive elements it is impossible to 
cognise the difference of the soul from them. And some¬ 
where they teach that the pradh&na is to be cognised by 
him who wishes to attain special powers.—Now in the 
passage under discussion the avyakta is not mentioned 
as an object of knowledge; we there meet with the mere 
word avyakta, and there is no sentence intimating that the 
avyakta is to be known or meditated upon. And it. is 
impossible to maintain that a knowledge of things which 
(knowledge) is not taught in the text is of any advantage 
to man.—For this reason also we maintain that the word 
avyakta cannot denote the pradMna.—Our interpretation, 
on the other hand, is unobjectionable, since according to it 
the passage mentions the body (not as an object of know¬ 
ledge, but merely)'for the purpose of throwing light on 
the highest place of Vishnu, in continuation of the simile in 
which' tlie body had been compared to a chariot. 

5. And if you maintain that the text does speak 
(of the pradhana as an object of knowledge) we deny 
that; for the intelligent (highest) Self is meant, 
on account of the general subject-matter. 

Here the Sankhya raises a new objection, and maintains 
that the averment made in the last Sutra is not proved, since 
the text later on speaks of the pradhana-—-which had been 
referred to as the Undeveloped—as an object of knowledge. 

' He who has perceived that which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
without smell, -without beginning, without end, beyond the 
great and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of death 
(Ka. Up. 11 ,3,15)- For here the text speaks of the pradhana, 
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AYlfieir is beyond the great, describing it as possessing the 
same qualities which the S&nkhya-smnti ascribes to it, and 
designating it as the object of perception. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the pradhatia is denoted by the term avyakta., 

To this we reply that the passage last quoted does repre¬ 
sent as the object of perception not the pradhAna but the 
intelligent, i.c. the highest Self. We conclude this from 
the general subject-matter. For that the highest Self 
continues to form the subject-matter is clear from the fol¬ 
lowing reasons* In the first place, it is referred to in the 
passage, 4 Beyond the person there is nothing, this is the goal, 
the highest Road;' it has further to be supplied as the 
object of knowledge in the passage, ‘ The Self is hidden 
in all beings and does not shine forth/ because it is there 
spoken of as difficult to know; after that the restraint of 
passion, &c. is enjoined as conducive to its cognition, in the 
passage, 4 A wise man should keep down speech within 
the mind; * and, finally, release from the jaws of death is 
declared to be the fruit of its knowledge. The Sar'ikhyas, 
on the other hand, do not suppose that a man is freed from 
the jaws of death merely by perceiving the pradh&na. but 
connect that result rather with the cognition of the intelli¬ 
gent Self.—The highest Self is, moreover, spoken of in all 
VedAnta-texts as possessing just those qualities which are 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, viz. absence of 
sound/and the like. Hence it follows, that the praclhana is 
in the text neither spoken of as the object of knowledge nor 
denoted by the term avyakta. 

6. And there is question ancl explanation relative 
to three things only (not to the pradhana). 

To the same conclusion we are led by the consideration 
of the circumstance that the KaMavalli-upanishad brings 
forward, as subjects of discussion, only three things, viz. the 
fire sacrifice, the individual soul, and the highest Self, 
These three things only Yama explains, bestowing thereby 
the boons he had granted, and to them only the questions 
of Na/Hketus refer. Nothing else is mentioned or enquired 
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The question relative to the fire sacrifice is con¬ 
tained in the passage (Ka. Up. I, i, 13)- ‘ rhou knowest, 9 
Death, the fire sacrifice which leads us to Heaven; tell it 
to me. who am full of faith.’ The question as to the indi¬ 
vidual soul is contained in I, I, 20, 1 I here is that doubt 
when a man is dead, some saying, he is ; others, he is not. 
This I should like to know, taught by thee ; this is the third 
of my boons.’ And the question about the highest Self is 
asked in the passage ( 1 , 2 , 14 ), ' That which thou seest as 
neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as neither 
past nor future, tell me that.’—the corresponding answers 


§L 


are given in I, I, 1.5, <Yama then tolcl him that fire sacrifice, 


the beginning of all the worlds, and what bricks are required 
for the altar, and how many; in the passage met with con¬ 
siderably later on (II, 5 > 7 ),‘ Well then, O Gautama, I shall 

tell thee this mystery, the old Brahman and what happens 
to the Self after reaching death. Some enter the womb 
in order to have a body as organic beings, others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and according to 
their knowledge ; ■ and in the passage ( 1 , 2, 18), * The knowing 
Self is not born nor does it die/ &c.; which latter passage 
dilates at length on the highest Self. But there is no ques¬ 
tion relative to the pradhana, and hence no opportunity 
for any remarks on it. 

Here the S&nkhya, advances a new objection. Is, he asks, 
the question relative to the Self which is asked in the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ There is that doubt when a man is dead/ &c., again 
resumed in the passage , 4 That which thou seest as neither 
this nor that/ &c., or does the latter passage raise a distinct 
new question? If the former, the two questions about the 
Self coalesce into one, and there are therefore altogether 
two questions only, one relative to the fire sacrifice, the 
other relative to the Self. In that case the Sutra has no 
right to speak of questions and explanations relating to 
three subjects.—If the latter, you do not consider it a 
mistake to assume a question in excess of the number of 
boons granted, and can therefore not object to 11s if we 
assume an explanation about the pradhana in excess of the 
number of questions asked. 
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is we make the following reply.—Wc by no means 
assume a question in excess of the number of boons granted, 
being prevented from doing so by the influence of the 
opening part of that syntactical whole which constitutes the 
KaMavalli-upanishad. The Upantsbad starts with the topic 
of the boons granted by Yama, and all the following part of 
the Upanishad—which is thrown into the form of a colloquy 
of Yama and Na^iketas— carries on that topic up to the very 
end. Yama grants to Na/dketas, who had been sent by his 
father, three boons. For his first boon Na£iketas chooses 
kindness on the part of his father towards him, for his second 
boon the knowledge of the fire sacrifice, for his third boon 
the knowledge of the Self. That the knowledge of the Self 
is the third boon appears from the indication contained in the 
passage (I, i, 20), ‘There is that doubt —; this is the third 
of my boons.'—If we therefore supposed that the passage, 
‘That which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c., raises 
a new question, we should thereby assume a question in 
excess of the number of boons granted, and thus destroy the 
connexion of the entire Upanishad.-—But—the S&hkhya will 
perhaps interpose—it must needs be admitted that the pas¬ 
sage last quoted does raise anew question?because the subject 
enquired about is a new one. For the former question refers 
to the individual soul, as we conclude from the doubt ex¬ 
pressed in the words, ‘ There is that doubt when a man is 
dead—some saying, he is; others, he is not.’ Now this 
individual soul, as having definite attributes, &c., cannot 
constitute the object of a question expressed in such terms 
as, ‘ This which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c.; 
the highest Self, on the other hand, may be enquired about 
in such terms, since it is above a II attributes. The appearance 
of the two quest ions is, moreover, seen to differ; for the 
former question refers to existence and non-existence, while 
the latter is concerned with an entity raised above all definite 
attributes,.&c. Hence we conclude that the latter question, 
in which, the former one cannot be recognised, is a separate 
question, and does not merely resume the subject of the 
former one.—All this argumentation is not valid, we reply, 
since we maintain the unity of the highest Self and the 
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ividual Self. If the individual Self were different from 
the highest Self, we should have to declare that the two 
questions are separate independent questions, but the 
two are not really different, as we know from other scrip¬ 
tural passages, such as ' Thou art that.’ And in the tlpani- 
shad under discussion also the answer to the question, 1 That 
which thou sees! as neither this nor that/ viz. the passage, 
‘ The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ’—which answer 
is given in the form of a denial of the birth and death of the 
Self—clearly shows that the embodied Self and the highest 
Self are non-different. For there is room for a denial of 
something only when that something is possible, and the 
possibility of birth and death exists in the embodied Self 
only, since it is connected with the body, but not in the 
highest Self—There is, moreover, another passage conveying 
the same meaning, viz. II, 4, 4/The wise when he knows 
that that by which he perceives all objects in sleep or in 
waking, is the great omnipresent Self, grieves no more/ This 
passage makes the cessation of all grief dependent on the 
knowledge of the individual Self, in so far as it possesses 
the qualities of greatness and omnipresence, and thereby 
declares that the individual Self is not different from the 
highest Self. For that the cessation of all sorrow is con¬ 
sequent on the knowledge of the highest Self, is a recognised 
Vedanta tenet.—There is another passage also warning 
men not to look on the individual Self and the highest Self 
as different entities, viz. II, 4, 10, ‘ What is here the same is 
there ; and what is there the same is here. He who sees 
any difference here goes from death to death.’—The fol¬ 
lowing circumstance, too, is worthy of consideration. When 
Na/dketas has asked the question relating to the existence or 
non-existence of the soul, after death, Yama tries to induce 
him to choose another boon, tempting him with the offer of 
various objects of desire. But Na^lketas remains firm. 
Thereupon Death, dwelling on the distinction of the Good 
and the Pleasant, and the distinction of wisdom and ignor¬ 
ance, praises Na^iketas, * I believe Market as to be one who 
desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
thee away’ (I, a, 4); and later on praises the question 






a/dketas,‘The wise who, by means of meditation 
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onTinr'Self, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to be 
seen, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
and sorrow far behind* (I, 2, 12). Now all this means to 
intimate that the individual Self and the highest Self are 
lion-different. For if Na/dketas set aside the question, by 
asking which he had earned for himself the praise of Yama, 
and after having received that praise asked a hew question, 
ail that praise would have been bestowed on him unduly. 
Hence it follows that the question implied in I, 2,14, ‘ That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that,’ merely resumes 
the topic to which the question in I, x, 20 had referred.— 
Nor is there any basis to the objection that the two questions 
differ in form. The second question, in reality, is concerned 
with the same distinction as the first. The first enquires 
about the existence of the soul apart from the body, &c.; 
the second refers to the circumstance of that soul not being 
subject to sams&ra, For as long as Nescience remains, so 
long the soul is affected with definite attributes, &c.; but 
as soon as Nescience comes to an end, the soul is one 
with the highest Self, as is taught by such scriptural texts 
as *; Thou art that.’ But whether Nescience be active or 
inactive, no difference is made thereby in the thing itself (viz. 
the soul). A man may, in the dark, mistake a piece of rope 
lying on the ground for a snake, and run away from it, 
frightened and trembling; thereon another man may tell 
him, 4 Do not be afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake ; ’ and he 
may then dismiss the fear caused by the imagined snake, 
and stop running. But all the while the presence and subse¬ 
quent absence of his erroneous notion, as to the rope being 
a snake, make no difference whatever in the rope itself. 
Exactly analogous is the case of the individual soul which 
is in reality one with the highest soul, although Nescience 
makes it appear different. TIence the reply contained in 
the passage, * It is not born, it dies not/ is also to be con¬ 
sidered as furnishing an answer to the question asked in I, 
x y 20.—The Sutra is to be understood with reference to the 
distinction of the individual Self and the highest Self which 
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ts from Nescience. Although the question relating* 
c Self is in reality one only, yet its former part (I, i, 20) 
is seen specially to refer to the individual Self, since there a 
doubt is set forth as to the existence of the soul when, at 
the time of death, it frees itself from the body, and since 
the specific marks of the sa/^sdra-state, such as activity, &c. 
are not denied ; while the latter part of the question (I, a, 
14), where the state of being beyond all attributes Is spoken 
of, clearly refers to the highest Self,—For these reasons the 
Sfitra is right in assuming three topics of question and 
explanation, viz. the fire sacrifice, the individual soul, 
and the highest Self. Those, on the other hand, who 
assume that the prad liana constitutes a fourth subject 
discussed in the Upanishad, can point neither to a boon 
connected with it, nor to a question, nor to an answer. 
Hence the pradbdna hypothesis is clearly inferior to our 


7. And (the case, of the term avyakta) is like that 
of the term mahat. 

While the SMkhyas employ the term ‘the Great one,’ to 
denote the first-born entity, which is mere existence 1 (? viz. 
the intellect), the term has a different meaning in Vedic use. 
This we see from its being connected with the Self, &c. in 
such passages as the following, ‘The great Self is beyond 
the Intellect’ (Ka. Up. I, 3, to); ‘The great omnipresent 
Self’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 22); ‘I know that great person’ (Sve, 
Up. Ill, 8). We thence conclude that the word avyakta 
also, where it occurs in the Veda, cannot denote the 
pradhdna. — The pradh&na is therefore a mere thing of 
inference, and not vouched for by Scripture. 

8. (It cannot be maintained that a ( fa means the 


1 The commentators give different explanations of the Sattfi- 
matra of the text.—Sattamatre sat tvapra dhfmaprak /7‘te r adya- 
pari/jame. Go. An.—Bhog&pavargapurusharthasya maha^Mabdi- 
tahuddhildryatvat purushapekshit aphalakarawaw sad uiyate tatra 
bh&vapratyayo »pi svardpdrtho ria sinianyavd/’i Hry&numeya^ 
roahan na pratyaksham iti matra.rabda^. Ananda Giri. 
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JJSajlflina) because no special cliaracteristic is stated ; 
as in the case of the cup. 

Here the advocate of the pradhana comes again forward 
and maintains that the absence of scriptural authority for 
the pradhana is not yet proved” For, he says, we have the 
following mantra ( S vel Up. IV, 5), ‘There is one a^a 1 * * , red, 
white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the same 
nature. There is one ngs. who loves her and lies by her; 
there is another who leaves her after having enjoyed herd— 
In this mantra the words ' red/ * white/ and 4 black ’ denote 
the three constituent elements of the pradh&na. Passion is 
called red on account of its colouring, i. e. influencing pro¬ 
perty ; Goodness is called white, because it is ol the nature 
of Light; Darkness is called black on account of its covering 
and obscuring property. The state of equipoise of the three 
constituent elements, i. e. the pradhana, is denoted by the at¬ 
tributes of its parts, and is therefore called red—white—black. 
It is further called i. e. unborn, because it is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the fundamental matter out of which everything 
springs, not a mere effect.-—But lias not the word a^a the 
settled meaning of she-goat ?—True; but the ordinary 
meaning of the word cannot be accepted in this place, 
because true knowledge forms the general subject-matter.— 
That pradhana produces many creatures participating in its 
three constituent elements. One unborn being loves her 
and lies by her, he; some souls, deluded by ignorance, 
approach her, and falsely imagining that they experience 
pleasure or pain, or are in a state ol dulness, pass through 
the course of transmigratory existence* Other souls, again, 
which have attained to discriminative knowledge, lose their 
attachment to prakrfti, and leave her after having enjoyed 
her, i. e. after she has afforded to them enjoyment and release. 
—On the ground of this passage, as interpreted above, the 

1 As the meaning of the word is going to be discussed, and 

as the author of the SCttras and Sankara seem to disagree as to its 
meaning (see later on), I prefer to leave the word untranslated in 

this place.—-Sankara reads*—and explains,—in the mantra, sarftpa// 

(not sarfipam) and bhuktabhogam, not bhuktabhogytim. 
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lowers of Kapila claim the authority of Scripture for 
pradh&na hypothesis. 

To this argumentation We reply, that the quoted mantra 
by no means proves the Sfmkhya doctrine to he based on 
Scripture. That mantra, taken by itself,, is not able to give 
additional strength to any doctrine. For, by means of 
some supposition or other, the terms &c. can be 
reconciled with any doctrine, and there is no reason for 
the special assertion that the S^hkhya doctrine only is meant. 
The case is analogous to that of the cup mentioned in the 
mantra, ‘ There is a cup having its mouth below and its 
bottom above 1 (Bri. Up. 11 , 3, 3). J ust as it is im possible to 
decide on the ground of this mantra taken, by itself what 
special cup is meant—it being possible to ascribe, somehow 
or other, the quality of the mouth being turned downward 
to any cup — ; so here also there is no special quality stated, 
so that it is not: possible to decide from the mantra itself 
whether the pradhdna is meant by the term a^a, or some¬ 
thing else.—But in connexion with the mantra about the 
cup we have a supplementary passage from which we learn 
what kind of cup is meant, s What is called the cup having 
its mouth below and its bottom above is this head.’-—Whence, 
however, can we learn what.special being is meant by the 
of the .Svetcbvatara-upam'shad?—To this question the 
next Sfitra replies. 

9. But the (elements) beginning with light (are 
meant by the term ; for some read so in their 
text 

By the t.$rm zgt we have to understand the causal 
matter of the'four classes of beings, which matterRas’sprung 
from the highest Lord and begins with light, i. e. comprises 
firewater, aiicTeai;th.—•'The wre^but the SOtra) gives 

emphasis to the assertion.—This a gk is to be considered as 
comprising three elementary substances, not as consisting of 
three gu«as in the Sahkhya sense. We draw this conclusion 
from the fact that one .rakhd, after having related how fire, 
water, and earth sprang from the highest Lord, assigns to 
them red colour, and so on. ■* The red colour of burning fire 
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** / is the colour of the elementary fire (te^as), its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour the colour of 
earth/ See. Now those three elements—fire, water, and earth— 
we recognise in the »SVeta.rvatara passage, as the words red, 
white, and black are common to both passages, and as these 
words primarily denote special colours and can be applied 
to the S&hkhya gums in a secondary sense only. That 
passages whose sense is beyond doubt are to be used for the 
interpretation of doubtful passages, is a generally acknow¬ 
ledged rule. As we therefore find that in the 5vet^atara— 
after the general topic has been started in 1 , 1 , ‘ The Brahman- 
students say, Is Brahman the cause?’—the text, previous 
to the passage under discussion, speaks of a power of the 
highest Lord which arranges the whole world (‘ the Sages 
devoted to meditation and concentration have seen the 
power belonging to God himself, hidden in its own 
qualities'); and as further that same power is referred 
to in two subsequent complementary passages (* Know 
then, Prakr/ti is M&yA, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with MayA;’ ‘who being one only rules over every 
germ ; 5 IV, 10, xi); it cannot possibly be asserted that the 
mantra treating of the refers to some independent causal 
matter called pradhana. We rather assert, on. the ground 
of the general 'subject-matter, that the mantra describes 
the same divine power referred to in the other passages, in 
which names and forms lie unevolved, and which we assume 
as the antecedent condition of that state of the world 
in which names and forms are evolved. And that divine 
power is represented as three-coloured, because its products, 
viz. ftre. water, and earth, have three distinct,colours.-—But 
how can we maintain, on the ground of fire, water, and earth 
having three colours, that the causal matter is appropriately 
called a three-coloured ag&? if we consider, on the one hand, 
that the exterior form of the genus (i. e. goat) does not 
inhere In fire, water, and earth ; and, on the other hand, that 
Scripture teaches fire, water, and earth to have been pro¬ 
duced, so that the word a^a cannot be taken in the sense 
‘ non-prod uced V---To this question the next Shtra replies. 

1 Here there .seems to be a certain discrepancy between the 
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And on account of the statement 
"'assumption (of a metaphor) there is nothing con¬ 
trary to reason (in a^a denoting the causal matter); 
just as in the case of honey (denoting the sun) and 
similar cases. 

The word a ,g§L neither expresses that fire, water, and earth 
belong- to the goat species, nor is it to be explained as 
meaning ‘ unborn ;’ it rather expresses an assumption, i. e. 
it intimates the assumption of the source of all beings (which 
source comprises fire, water, and earth), being compared to 
a she-goat. For as accidentally some she goat might be 
partly red, partly white, partly black, and might have many 
young goats resembling her in colour, and as some he-goat 
might love her and He by her, while some other he-goat 
might leave her after having enjoyed her ; so the universal 
causal matter which is tri-coloured, because comprising fire, 
water, and earth, produces many inanimate and animate 
beings similar to itself, and is enjoyed by the souls fettered 
by Nescience, while it is abandoned by those souls which 
have attained true knowledge.—-Nor must we imagine that 
the distinction of individual souls, which is implied in the 
preceding explanation, involves that reality of the multi¬ 
plicity of souls which forms one of the tenets of other philo¬ 
sophical schools. For the purport of the passage is to 
intimate, not the multiplicity of souls, but the distinction of 

views of the Sfttra writer and Sankara. Govinditnanda notes that 
according- to the Bh&shyakr/t (tgi means simply may-which 
interpretation is based on prakara#a—while, according to the Sfttra- 
kr^t, who explains a^a on the ground of the AVzandogya-passage 
treating of the three primary elements, adenotes the aggregate of 
those three elements constituting an a van tara prakr/li.—O a San¬ 
kara’s explanation the term apresents no difficulties, for mftya is 
i. e. unborn, not produced. On the explanation of the Sutra 
writer, however, zg& cannot mean unborn, since the three primary 
elements are products, Hence we are thrown back on the t&dhi % 
signification of according to which it means she-goat. But 
how can the avantara-prakr/ti be called a she-goat? To this 
question the next Sfitra replies. 
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:es of bondage and release. This latter distinction 
explained with reference to the multiplicity of souls as 
ordinarily conceived; that multiplicity, however, depends 
altogether on limiting adjuncts, and is the unreal product 
of wrong' knowledge merely ; as we know from scriptural 
passages such as, ' .He is the one God hidden in all beings, 
all pervading, the Self in all beings/ &c.—The words ‘ like 
the honey 1 (in the Sutra) mean that just as the sun, although 
not being honey, is represented as honey (AT//, Up. Ill, t)> 
and speech as a cow (Bn. Up. V, 8), and the heavenly 
world, See. as the fires (Br/. Up. VI, 2, 9), so here the 
causal matter, although not being a she-goat, is metaphori¬ 
cally represented as one. There is therefore nothing con¬ 
trary to reason in the circumstance of the term a gk being 
used to denote the aggregate of fire, water, and earth. 

t x. (The assertion that there is scriptural autho¬ 
rity for the pradMna, &c. can) also not (be based) 
on the mention of the number (of the Sahkhya 
categories), on account of the diversity (of the 
categories) and on account of the excess (over the 
number of those categories). 

The attempt to base the Saakhya doctrine on the mantra 
speaking of the &gh having failed, the S&nkhya again comes 
forward and points to another mantra: * He in whom the five 
{{ five-people ” and the ether rest, him alone I believe to be the 
Self; I who know believe him to be Brahman ’ (Br/. Up. IV, 
4 5 17). In this mantra we have one word which expresses 
the number five, viz. the five-people, and then another 
word, viz. five, which qualifies the former; these two words 
together therefore convey the idea of five pentads, t.e. 
twenty-rfive. Now as many beings as the number twenty- 
five presupposes, just so many categories the Sftikhya 
system counts. Cp. Sankliya Ketrikft, 3: ‘ The funda¬ 
mental causal substance (i.e. the pradhana) is not an effect. 
Seven (substances), viz. the Great one (Intellect), and so 
on, are causal substances as well as effects. Sixteen are 
effects. The soui is neither a causal substance nor an effect.’ 

[34] i 
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therefore the number twenty-five, which occurs in the 
scriptural passage quoted, clearly refers to the twenty-five 
categories taught in the SMkhya-srnr/li, it follows that the 
doctrine of the pradhftna, &c. rests on a scriptural basis. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply.—It is 
impossible to base the assertion that the pradhana, &c. 
have Scripture in their favour on the reference to their 
number which you pretend to find in the text, ‘ on account: 
of the diversity of the S&nlthya categories. 5 The Sahkhya 
categories have each their individual difference, and there 
are no attributes belonging in common to each pentad on 
account of which the number twenty-five could be divided 
into five times five. For a number of Individually separate 
things can, in general, not be combined into smaller groups 
of two or three, &c. unless there be a special reason for 
such combination.—-Here the Sfirikhya will perhaps rejoin 
that the expression five (times) five is used only to denote 
the number twenty-five which has five pentads for its 
constituent parts; just as the poem says, 'five years and 
seven Jfndra did not rain,’ meaning only that there was no 
rain for twelve years.—But this explanation also Is not 
tenable. In the first place, it is liable to the objection that 
it has recourse to indirect indication 1 * .—In the second 
place, the second ‘five 5 constitutes a compound with the 
word ‘ people,’ the Brahrna?za-acce.nt: showing that the 
two form one word only 3 . To the same conclusion we 
are led by another passage also (Taitt. Sa?«h. I, 6 , 2, % y 
pa nk&xi&m tva pa«£a^ananarn, &c.) where the two terms 
constitute one word, have one accent and one case- 


1 Indication (laksha#&, which consists in this case in five times five 
being used instead of twenty-five) is considered as an objectionable 
mode of expression, and therefore to be assumed in interpretation 
only where a term can in no way be shown to have a direct 
meaning. 

“ That patf/fo^ana/yis only one word appears from its having 
only one accent, viz. the uddtra on the last syllable, which udittta, 
becomes anuddtta according to the rules laid down in the Bhashika 

Sutra for the accentuation of the *S'atapath^-luihma?/a. 
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Ts neither a repetition of the word ‘five/ involving two 
pentads, nor does the one five qualify the other, as the 
mere secondary member of a compound cannot be qualified 
by another word—-But as the people are already denoted 
to be five by the compound ‘ five-people/ the effect of the 
other ‘five* qualifying the compound will be that we 
understand twenty-five people to be meant; just as the 
expression 1 five five-bundles ’ (pa#£a paw/fcapulya/z) conveys 
the idea of twenty-five bundles.—-The instance is not an 
analogous one, we reply. The word ‘ pa«£apu!i’ denotes 
a unity (i.e. one bundle made up of five bundles), and hence 
when the question arises, 6 How many such bundles are 
there?’ it can be qualified by the word *five/ indicating 
that there are five such bundles. The word pa&^gana/fc, 
on the other hand, conveys at once the idea of distinction 
(i.e. of five distinct things), so that there is no room at all 
for a further desire to know how many people there are, 
and hence no room for a further qualification. And if the 
word ‘five’ be taken as a qualifying word it can only 
qualify the numeral five (in five-people); the objection 
against which assumption has already been staled.—-For 
all these reasons the expression the five five-people cannot 

denote the twenty-five categories of the Sdnkhyas.This 

is further not possible ‘on account of the excess/ For on 
the Sankhya interpretation there would be an excess over 
the number twenty-five, owing to the circumstance of the 
ether and the Self being mentioned separately. The Self 
is spoken of as the abode in which the five five-people rest, 
the clause * Him I believe to be the Self' being connected 
with the £ in whom’ of the antecedent clause. Now the 
Self is the intelligent soul of the Sankhyas which is 
already included in the twenty-five categories, and which 
therefore, on their interpretation of the passage, would 
here be mentioned once as constituting the abode and once 
as what rests in the abode ! If, on the other hand, the 
soul were supposed not to be comprised in the twenty-five 
categories, the S&nkhya would thereby abandon his own 
doctrine of the categories being twenty-five. The same 
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forks apply to the separate mention made of the ethe 
Sallow, finally, can the mere circumstance of a certain 
number being referred to in the sacred text justify the 
assumption that what is meant are the twenty-five Sankhya 
categories of which Scripture speaks in no other place? 
especially if we consider that the word ^ana has not the 
settled meaning of category, and that the number may be 
satisfactorily accounted for on another interpretation of the 
passage. 

How, then, the Sankhya will ask, do you interpret the 
phrase ‘the five five-people?’—On the ground, we reply, 
of the rule P^ini II, t, 50, according to which certain 
compounds formed with numerals are mere names. The 
word paMa^ana/^ thus is not meant to convey the idea of 
the number five, but merely to denote certain classes ol 
beings. Hence the question may present itself, How many 
such classes are there? and to this question an answer 
is given by the added numeral ‘ five/ There are certain 
classes of beings called five-people, and these classes are 
five. Analogously we may speak of the seven seven- 
r/shis, where again the compound denotes a class of beings 
merely, not their number.—Who then are those five- 
people?-—Io this question the next Sutra replies. 

12. (The pa&£a^an&// are) the breath and so 
on, (as is seen) from the complementary passage. 

The mantra in which the yanMgm&k are mentioned is 
followed by another one in which breath and four other 
things are mentioned for the purpose of describing the 
nature of Brahman. ‘They who know the breath of 
breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the food of 
food, the mind of mind 1 .' Hence we conclude, on the 
ground of proximity, that the five-people are the beings 
mentioned in this latter mantra.—But how, the Sankhya 
asks, can the word' people ' be applied to the breath, the 
eye, the ear, and so on?—How, we ask in return, can it be 

1 So in the M&dbyartdma recension of the Upanishad; the 
Ka«va recension has not the clause 'the food of food/ 
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Ked to your categories ? In both cases the common 
meaning of the word 4 people 9 has to be disregarded; 
but in favour of our explanation is the fact that the breath, 
the eye, and so on, are mentioned/ in a complementary 
passage. The breath, the eye, &c. may be denoted by the 
word 'people' because they are connected with people. 
Moreover, we find the word 4 person/ which means as much 
as 4 people,' applied to the prAwis in the passage, ‘ These 
are the five persons of Brahman' (K/i. Up, III, 13, 6) ; and 
another passage runs, ‘ Breath is father, breath is mother/ 
&c, (Rk, Up. VTI, 15, a). And, owing to the force of 
composition, there is no objection to the compound being 
taken in its settled conventional meaning 1 .—But how can 
the conventional meaning be had recourse to, if there is no 
previous use of the word in that meaning ?~~That may be 
clone, we reply, just as in the case of udbhid and similar 
words -*. We often infer that a word of unknown meaning 
refers to some known thing because it is used in connexion 
with the latter. So, for instance, in the case of the fol¬ 
lowing words : ‘ He is to sacrifice with the udbhid ; he cuts 
the yupa; he makes the vecli.' Analogously we conclude 
that the term p&n/tegan £/;, which, from the grammatical 
uile quoted, is known to be a name, and which there¬ 
fore demands a thing of which it is the name, denotes 
the breath, the eye, and so on, which are connected with 
it through their being mentioned in a complementary 
passage,—Some commentators explain the word pa/Ma- 


1 This in answer to the Selhkhya who objects to ^ana when 
applied to the ptdna, &c. being interpreted with the help of 
lakshawa; while if referred tp the pradMna, &c. it may be 
explained to have a direct meaning, on the ground of yaugika 
interpretation (the pradhana being ^ana because it produces, a he 
mahat &c. being g ana because they are produced). The Vedintin 
points out that the compound pa&fogana h has its own MM- 
meaning, just as amkaiTza, literally horse-ear, which conventionally 
denotes a certain plant. 

8 We infer that udbhid is the name of a sacrifice because it is 


mentioned in connexion with the act of sacrificing; we infer that 


the ydpa is a wooden post because it is said to be cut, and so on. 
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again, think that 
the four castes together with the Nishadas are meant. 
Again, some scriptural passage (7?z'g-veda Sa«#h. VIII, 53 * 7 ') 
speaks of the tribe of f the five-people, 1 meaning thereby 
the created beings in general; and this latter explanation 
also might be applied to the passage under discussion. 
The teacher (the Sfttrak&ra), on the other hand, aiming at 
showing that the passage does not refer to the twenty-five 
categories of the Sfinkhyas, declares that on the ground of 
the complementary passage breath, &c. have to be under¬ 
stood. 

Well, let it then be granted that the five-people mentioned 
in the Mcidhyandina-text are breath, &c. since (hat text 
mentions food also (and so makes up the number five). 
But how shall we interpret the K,a«va-text which does not 
mention food (and thus altogether speaks of four things 
only) ?-•—To this question the next Sutra replies. 

13. In the case of (the text of) some (the Ka/zvas) 
where food is not mentioned, (the. number five is 
made full) by the light (mentioned in the preceding 
mantra). 

The Kaz/va-text, although not mentioning food, makes up 
the full number five, by the light mentioned in the mantra 
preceding that in which the five-people are spoken of. That 
mantra describes the nature of Brahman by saying, ‘Him 
the gods worship as the light oi lights.*—If it be asked 
how it is accounted for that the light mentioned in both 
texts equally is in one text to be employed for the expla¬ 
nation of the five-people, and not in the other text, we reply 
that the reason lies in the difference' of the requirements. 
As the Madhyandinas meet in one and the same mantra 
with breath and four other entities enabling them to interpret 
the term, ‘ the five-people,’ they are in no need of the light 
mentioned in another mantra. The Kaz/cas, on the other 
hand, cannot do without the light. The case is analogous 
to that of the Shorfajin-cup, which, according to different 
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to mean the Gods, the Fathers, 
Asuras, and the Rakshas. Others, 
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es, is eftfier to be offered or not to be offered at the 
atiriltra-sacrifice. 

We have proved herewith that Scripture offers no basis 
for the doctripe of the pradhana. That this doctrine can¬ 
not be proved either by Snuvti or by ratiocination will be 
shown later on. 

14 . (Although there is a conflict of the Vedanta 
passages with regard to the things created, such as) 
ether and so on; (there is no such conflict with 
regard to the Lord) on account of his being re¬ 
presented (in one passage) as described (in other 
passages), viz. as the cause (of the world). 

In the preceding part of the work the right definition of 
Brahman has been established ; it has been shown that all the 
VecUlnta-texts have Brahman for their common topic ; and 
it has been proved that there is no scriptural authority for 
the doctrine of the pradhftna,—But now a new objection 
presents itself. 

It is not possible—our opponent says—to prove either 
that Brahman is the cause of the origin, &c. of the world, 
or that all Veddnta-tcxts refer to Brahman; because we 
observe that the Ved&nta-texts contradict one another. 
All the Vedanta-passages which treat of the creation 
enumerate its successive steps in different order, and so in 
reality speak of different creations. In one place it is said 
that from the Self there sprang the ether (Taitt. Up. II, \); 
in another place that the creation began with fire [Kk, Up. 
VI, 2, 3); in another place, again, that the Person created 
breath and from breath faith (Pr. Up.VI, 4) ; in another place, 
again, that the Sel f created these worlds, the water (above 
the heaven), light, the mortal (earth), and the water (below 
the earth) (Ait. Ar. II, 4,1,3; 3). There no order is stated 
at all. Somewhere else it is said that the creation origi¬ 
nated from the Non-existent. ‘ In the beginning this was 
non-existent;*from it was born what exists' (Taitt. Up. 11 , 7); 
and, 4 In the beginning this was non-existent; it became 
existent; it grew ’ (K/i. Up. ill, 19, 1). In another place, 
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the doctrine of the Non-existent being the ante¬ 
cedent' of the creation is Impugned, and the Kxistent rnen- 
tioiieci in its stead. 4 Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not; but how could it be thus, My 
dear ? How could that which is be born of that which is 
not ? ’ (KL Up. VI, a, i; a.) And in another place., again, 
the development of the world is spoken of as having taken 
place spontaneously, * Now all this was then undeveloped. 
It became developed by form and name (Bn. Up. 1 , 4 > 7 )* 
—As therefore manifold discrepancies are observed, and 
as no option is possible in the case of an accomplished 
matter 1 , the Vedanta-passages cannot be accepted as, 
authorities for determining the cause of the world, but we 
must rather accept some other cause of the world resting 
on the authority of Smnti and Reasoning. 

To this we make the following reply.—Although the 
Veddnta-passages may be conflicting with regard to the 
order of the things created, such as ether and so on, they 
do not conflict with regard to the creator, ‘ on account of 
his being represented as described.’ lhat means : such as 
the creator is described in any one Ved&nta-passage, viz. as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, the Self of all, without a 
second, so he is represented in all other Ved&nta-passaged 
also. Let us consider, for instance, the description of 
Brahman (given in Taitt Up. II, i ff.)* There it is said at 
first, 4 Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,’ Here the 
word 1 knowledge, 1 and so likewise the statement, made 
later on, that Brahman desired (II, 6), intimate that Brah¬ 
man is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text 
declares 2 that the cause of the world is the general Lord, by 
representing it as not dependent on anything else. It tether 
applies to the cause of the world the term ‘ Self ’ (II, i),and 
it represents it- a,s abiding within the series of sheaths begin- 


1 Option being possible only in the case of things to be accom¬ 
plished, i.e. actions. 

2 According to Go. An. in the passage, 6 That made itself its 
Self’ (II, 7); according to An. Gin. in the passage, 'He created 
all ’ (II, 6). 
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the gross body; whereby it affirms it to be the 
internal Seif within all beings. Again-^iri the passage, 
‘ May I be many, may I grow forth ’ -it tells how the Self 
became many, and thereby declares that the creator is non- 
diffVrent from the created ejects. And—in the passage, 
4 He created all this whatever there is ’ — it represents the 
creator as the Cause of the entire world, and thereby declares 
him to have been without a second previously to the 
creation. The same characteristics which in the above 
passages are predicated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of 
the world, we find to be predicated of it in other passages 
also, 5 , for instance, ’Being only, my dear, was this in the 
beginning, one only, Without a second. It thought, may 1 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire * (AW. Up. 
VI, 2, I ; 3), and 4 In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing else blinking whatsoever. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds? ’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1; 2.) 
The Vedanta-passages which are concerned with setting 
forth the cause of the world are thus in harmony through¬ 
out.—On the other hand, there are found conflicting state¬ 
ments concerning the world, the creation being in some 
places said to begin with ether, in other places with fire, and 
so on. But, in the first place, it cannot be said that the 
conflict of statements concerning the world affects the 
st atements concerning the cause, i.e. Brahman, in which all 
the Vedanta-texts are -seen to agree—for that would be an 
altogether unfounded generalization; — and, in the second 
place, the teacher will reconcile later on (II, 3) those con- 
flicting passages also Which refer to the world. And, to 
consider the matter more thoroughly, a conflict of state¬ 
ments regarding the world would not even matter greatly, 
since the creation of the world and similar topics are not at 
all what Scripture wishes to teach. For we neither observe 
nor are told by Scripture that the welfare of man depends 
on those matters in any way; nor have we the right to 
assume such a thing; because we conclude from the intro¬ 
ductory and concluding clauses that the passages about the 
creation and the like form only subordinate members of 
passages treating of Brahman. That all the passages 
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g forth the creation and so on subserve the purpose 
actling Brahman, Scripture itself declares ; compare Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 4, c As food too is an offshoot, seek after its root, 
viz. water. And as water too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. And as fire too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True.’ We, moreover, understand that by 
means of comparisons such as that of the clay (Kfu Up- VI, 
I, 4) the creation is described merely for the purpose of 
teaching us that the effect is not really different from the 
cause. Analogously it is said by those who know the sacred 
tradition, { If creation is represented by means of (the 
similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things ; that is only 
a means for making it understood that (in reality) there is 
no difference whatever’ (Gaudap. Ka. Ill, 15).—On the 
other hand, Scripture expressly states the fruits connected 
with the knowledge of Brahman, { He who knows Brahman 
obtains the highest’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1); ‘He who knows the 
Self overcomes grief’ (Kh, Up. VII, 1, 3); ‘ A man who 
knows him passes over death 1 (S've. Up. Ill, 8). fhat- 

fruit is, moreover, apprehended by intuition (pratyaksha), 
for as soon as, by means of the doctrine, 1 That art thou,’ a 
man has arrived at the knowledge that the Self is non- 
transmigrating, its transmigrating nature vanishes for him. 

It remains to dispose of the assertion that passages such 
as Non-being this was in the beginning ’ contain conflicting 
statements about the nature of the cause. This is done in 
the next Sfitra. 


15. On account of the connexion (with passages 
treating of Brahman, the passages speaking of the 
Non-being do not intimate absolute Non-existence). 

The passage/ Non-being indeed was this in the beginning ’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7) does not declare that the cause of the 
world is the absolutely N on-existent which Is devoid of 
all Selfhood. For in the preceding sections of the Upani- 
sliad Brahman is distinctly denied to be the Non-existing, 
and is defined to be that which is (‘He who knows the 
Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non-existing. 
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knows the Brahman as existing him we know 
himself as existing') ; it is further, b}^ means oi the series 
of sheaths, viz. the sheath of food, &e\, represented as the 
inner Self of everything. This same Brahman is again 
referred to in the clause, ‘ He wished, may I be many; ’ 
is declared to have originated the entire creation; and is 
finally referred to in the clause; ‘ Therefore the wise call, 
it the true." Thereupon the text goes 011 to say, with 
reference to what has all along been the topic ot discussion, 

‘ On this there is also this rioka, Non-being indeed was 
this in the beginning/ &c. If here the term ‘Non-being' 
denoted the absolutely Non-existent, the whole context 
would be broken; for while ostensibly referring to one 
matter the passage would in reality treat of a second 
altogether different matter. We have therefore to conclude 
that, while the term ‘ Being* ordinarily denotes that which 
is differentiated by names and forms, the term ‘ Non-being * 
denotes the same substance previous to its differentiation, 
i. e. that Brahman is, in. a secondary sense ot the word, 
called Non-being,previously to the origination of the world. 
The same interpretation has to he applied to the passage 
‘ Non-being this was in the beginning* (Kk. Up. Ill, 19,1); 
for that passage also is connected with another passage which 
runs, ‘ It became being;* whence it is evident that the ‘ Non- 
being’of the former passage cannot mean absolute Non¬ 
existence. And in the passage, ‘ Others say, Non-being 
this was in the beginning 5 (Kh> Up. VI, Z, 1), the reference 
to the opinion of ‘ others* does not mean that the doctrine 
referred to (according to which the world was originally 
absolutely non-existent) is propounded somewhere in the 
Veda ; for option is possible in the case of actions but not 
in the case of substances. The passage has therefore to 
be looked upon as a refutation of the tenet of primitive 
absolute non-existence as fancifully propounded by some 
teachers of inferior intelligence; a refutation undertaken for 
the purpose of strengthening the doctrine that this world 
has sprung from that which is.—The following passage 
again, ‘Now this was then undeveloped,* 8 zc. (B ri Up. I, 
4, 7), does not by any means assert that the evolution of 
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'thgf world took place without a ruler ; as we conclude fro: 
the circumstance of its being connected with another 
passage in which the ruler is .represented as entering into 
the evolved world of effects, 5 He entered thither to the 
very tips of the finger-nails/ &c. If it were supposed that 
the evolution of the world takes place without a ruler, to 
whom could the subsequent pronoun ‘he’ refer (in the 
passage last quoted) which manifestly is to be connected 
with something previously Intimated? And as Scripture 
declares that the Self, after having entered into the body, 
is of the nature of intelligence when seeing, eye by name ; 
when hearing, ear by name; when thinking, mind by 
name'), it 'follows that it is intelligent at the time of its 
entering also.—We, moreover, must assume that the world 
was evolved at the beginning of the creation in the same 
way as it is at present seen to develop itself by names and 
forms, viz. under the rulership of an Intelligent creator ; 
for we have no right to make assumptions contrary to 
what is at present actually observed. Another scriptural 
passage also declares that the evolution of the world took 
place under the superintendence of a ruler, ‘ Let me now 
enter these beings with this living Self, and let me then 
evolve names and forms ’ (Kk* Up. VI, 3, 2). The in¬ 
transitive expression ‘It developed itself' (vy&kriyala; 
it became developed) is to be viewed as having reference to 
the ease with which the real agent/viz. the Lord, brought 
about that evolution. Analogously it is said, for instance, 
that ‘the cornfield reaps itself’ (i.e. is reaped with the 
greatest ease), although there is the reaper sufficient (to 
account for the work being clone),—Or else we may look 
on the form vydkriyata as having reference to a necessarily 
implied agent; as is the case in such phrases as * the village 
is being approached ■ (where we necessarily have to supply 
‘ by Devadatta or somebody else*). 

16. (He whose work is this is Brahman), because 
(the * work ’) denotes the world. 

In the Raushitaki-brahmawa, in the dialogue of B&laki 
and A^ataratru, we read, ‘ O Balaki, he who is the maker of 
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bgsfepersom, he of whom this is the work, he alone is to be 
known' (Kail. CJp. IV, 19). The question here arises whether 
what is here inculcated as the object of knowledge is the 
individual soul or the chief vital air or the highest Self, 

The purvapakshin maintains that the vital air is meant 
For, in the first place, he says, the clause e of whom this 
is the work ’ points to the activity of motion, and that 
activity rests on the vital air. in the second place, we meet 
with the word f pr c W in a complementary passage (‘Then 
he becomes one with that prfwa alone’), and that word 
is well known to denote the vital air. In the third place, 
pi a/*a is the maker of'all the persons, the person in the 
sun, the person in the moon. &c. 3 who in the preceding part 
of the dialogue had been enumerated by Balaki; for that 
the sun and the other divinities are mere differentiations of 
pr&wa we know from another scriptural passage, viz. ‘Who 
is that one god (in whom all the other gods are contained)? 
Prawa and he is Brahman, and they call him That' (B tu 
Up. Ill, 9, 9).-—Or else, the purvapakshin continues, the 
passage under discussion represents the individual soul, as 
the object of knowledge. For of the soul also it can be 
said that * this is the work/’if we understand by * this/ all 
meritorious and non-meritorious actions : and the soul also, 
in so far as it is the enjoyer, can be viewed as the maker 
of the persons enumerated in so far as they are instru¬ 
mental to the soul’s fruition. The complementary passage, 
moreover, contains an inferential mark of the individual 
soul. For A^atajratru, in order to instruct Balaki about 
the f maker of the persons ’ who had been proposed as the 
object of knowledge, calls a sleeping man by various names 
and convinces Bfilaki, by the circumstance that the sleeper 
does not hear his shouts, that the prtb/a and so on are not 
the enjoyers; he thereupon wakes the sleeping man by 
pushing him with his stick, arid so makes B&kiki compre¬ 
hend that the being capable of fruition is the individual 
soul which, is distinct from the-prdffa. A subsequent passage 
also contains an inferential mark of the individual soul, viz. 

4 And as the master feeds with his people, nay, as his people 
feed on the master, thus does this conscious Self feed with. 
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other Selfs, thus those Selfs feed on the conscious 
Self’ (Kau. Up. IV, so). And as the individual soul is the 
support of the prarca, it may itself be called pr*t«a.—We 
thus conclude that the passage under discussion refers 
either to the individual son! or to the chief vital air; but 
not to the Lord, of whom it contains no inferential marks 
whatever. 

To this we make the following reply.—The Lord only 
can be the maker of the persons enumerated, on account 
of the force of the introductory part of the section. Balaki 
begins his colloquy with A^tajatru with the offer,* Shall 
I tell you Brahman ? ' Thereupon he enumerates some 
individual souls residing in the sun, the moon, and so on, 
which participate in the sight of the secondary Brahman, 
and in the end becomes silent. A^ataratru then sets aside 
Balakfs doctrine as not referring to the chief Brahman— 
with the words, 4 Vainly did you challenge me, saying, Shall 
I tell you Brahman/ &c.—and proposes the maker of all 
those individual souls as a new object of knowledge. If 
now that maker also were merely a soul participating in 
the sight of the secondary Brahman, the introductory 
statement which speaks of Brahman would be futile. 
Hence it follows that the highest Lord himself is meant.— 
None, moreover, but the highest Lord is capable of being 
the maker of all those persons as he only is absolutely 
independent—Further, the clause ‘ of whom this is the 
work * does not refer either to the activity of motion nor 
to meritorious and noil-meritorious actions; for neither 
of those two is the topic of discussion or has been men¬ 
tioned previously. Nor can the term ‘work* denote the 
enumerated persons, since the latter are mentioned separ¬ 
ately—in the clause, ‘He who is the maker of those per¬ 
sons’—and as inferential marks (viz. the neuter gender and 
the singular number of the word karman, work) contradict 
that assumption. Nor, again, can the term ‘work’ denote 
either the activity whose object the persons are, or the 
result of that activity, since those two are already implied 
in the mention of the agent (in the clause, ‘ He who is the 
maker'). Thus there remains no other alternative than to 
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pronoun * this ’ (in ‘ He of whom this is the work ’) 
as denoting the perceptible world and to understand the 
same world—as that which is made-—by the term ‘ work/ 
—We may indeed admit that the world also is not the 
previous topic of discussion and has not been mentioned 
before; still, as no specification is mentioned, we conclude 
that the term ‘work’ has to be understood in a general 
sense, and thus denotes what first presents itself to the 
mind, viz. everything which exists in general. It is, more¬ 
over, not true that the world is not the previous topic of 
discussion ; we are rather entitled to conclude from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the various persons (in the sun, the moon, 
Sic.) which constitute a part of the world had been specially 
mentioned before, that the passage in question is concerned 
with the whole world in general The conjunction ‘ or ’ (in 
* or he °f whom/ &c.) is meant to exclude the idea of limited 
maker ship ; so that the whole passage has to be inter¬ 
preted as follows, ‘He who is the maker of those persons 
forming a part of the world, or rather—to do away with 
this limitation—he of whom this entire world without any 
exception is the work/ The special mention made of the 
persons having been created has for its purpose to show 
that those persons whom Balaki had proclaimed to be 
Brahman are not Brahman. The passage therefore sets 
forth the maker of the world in a double aspect, at first as 
the creator of a special part of the world and thereupon as 
the creator of the whole remaining part of the world ; a way 
of speaking analogous to such every-day forms of ex¬ 
pression as, 4 The wandering mendicants are to be fed, and 
then the Brahma^as l’ And that the maker of the world 
is the highest Lord is affirmed in all Vedanta-texts. 

17. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief, vital air ; we reply that that has already been 
ext" * 


1 By the Brahmawas being meant all those Brahirumas who are 
not at the same time wandering mendicants/ 
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01 the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
Chief vital air, which are met with in the complementary 
passage, either the one or the other must be meant in the 
passage under discussion, and not the highest I-or . e 
therefore remark that that objection has already been 
disposed of under I, i, P- There it was shown that from 
an interpretation similar to the one here proposed by the 
piirvapaksliin there would result a threefold meditation 
one having Brahman for its object, a second one directed 
on the individual soul, and a third one connected with the 
chief vital air. Now the same result would present itself 
in our case, and that would be unacceptable as we must 
infer from the introductory as well as the concluding 
clauses, that the passage under discussion refers to Brah¬ 
man With reference to the introductory clause this has 
been already proved; that the concluding passage also 
refers to Brahman, we infer from the fact of there being 
stated in it a pre-eminently high reward, ‘ Warding ofl a 
evil he who knows this obtains pre-eminence among all 
beings, sovereignty, supremacy.’—But if this is so, the 
sense of the passage under discussion is already settled by 
the discussion of the passage about Pratardawa (I, i, 3 ')i 
why then, the present Sutra?—No, we reply; the sense of 
our’passage Is not yet settled, since under I, I, 31 it has 
not been proved that the clause, 1 Or he whose work is this, 
refers to'Brahman. Hence there arises, again, m con¬ 
nexion with the present passage, a doubt whether the 
individual soul and the chief vital air may not be meant, 
and that doubt has again to be refuted.-The word pra«a 
occurs, moreover, in the sense of Brahman, so in the passage, 

‘The mind settles clown on prana' {Kh. Up. VI, «, 2)..- 

The inferential marks of the individual soul also have, on 
account of the introductory and concluding clauses referring 
to Brahman, to be explained so as not to give rise to any 
discrepancy. 


18. But 6'aimini thinks that (the reference to the 
individual soul) has another purport, on account of 
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uestion and answer; and thus some also (read 
In their text). 

Whether the passage under discussion is concerned with 
the individual soul or with Brahman, is, in the opinion of 
the teacher traimini, no matter for dispute, since the 
reference to the individual soul has a different purport, i.e. 
aims at intimating Brahman. He founds this his opinion 
on a question and a reply met with in the text. After 
A^-atasatru has taught Balaki, by waking the sleeping- 
man, that the soul is different from the vital air, he asks 
the following question, ‘Balaki, where did this person here 
sleep? Where was he? Whence came he thus back?* 
This question clearly refers to something different from the 
individual soul, And so likewise does the reply, ‘ When 
sleeping he sees no dream, then he becomes one with that 
pr$a?a alone; J and, 1 From that Self all pranas proceed,each 
towards its place, from the prteis the gods, from the gods 
the worlds/—Now it is the general Vedanta doctrine that 
at the time of deep sleep the soul becomes one with the 
highest Brahman, and that from the highest Brahman the 
whole world proceeds, inclusive of pra/*a, and so on. When 
Scripture therefore represents as the object of knowledge 
that in which there takes place the deep sleep of the soul, 
characterised by absence of consciousness and utter tran¬ 
quillity, i.e. a state devoid of all those specific cognitions 
which are produced by the limiting adjuncts of the soul, 
and from which the soul returns when the sleep is broken ; 
we understand that the highest Self is meant.—Moreover, 
the V^asancyijrAkhd', which likewise contains the colloquy 
of Bakiki and A^ata^atru, clearly refers to the individual 
soul by means of the term, 4 the person consisting of cog¬ 
nition J (vi^vfdnamaya), and distinguishes from it the highest 
Seif ( 4 Where was then the person consisting of cognition ? 
and from whence did he thus come back?’ B ri. Up. II, 1, 
16); and later on, in the reply to the above question, 
declares that ‘ the person consisting of cognition lies in the 
ether within the heart/ Now we know that the word ‘ ether * 
may be used to denote the highest Self, as, for instance, in 
[ 34 ] T 
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passage about the small ether within the lotus of 
A&LTt {KL Up. VIH, I, i). Further on the Bri. Up. aays, 

‘ All the Selfs came forth from that Self;’ by which state¬ 
ment of the coming forth of all the conditioned Seifs it 
intimates that the highest Self is the one general cause. 
—The doctrine conveyed by the rousing of the sleeping 
person, viz. that the individual soul is different from the 
vital air, furnishes at the same time a further argument 
against the opinion that the passage under discussion refers 
to the vital air. 


19. (The Self to be seen, to be Heard, &c. is the 
highest Self) on account of the connected meaning* 
of the sentences. 

We read in the Br/hadara^yaka, in the Maitreyi-brdh- 
ma«a the following passage, ‘Verily, a husband is not dear 
that you may love the husband, &c. &c.; verily, everything 
is not dear that you may loVe everything; but that you 
may love the Self therefore everything is dear. Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitrey'M When the Self has been seen, heard , 
perceived, and known, then all this is known’ ( Brt . Up. IV, 

6 ).—Here the doubt arises whether that which is repre¬ 
sented as the object to be seen, to be heard, and so on, is 
the cognitional Self (the individual soul) or the highest 
Self.—But whence the doubt?—-Because, we reply, the 
Self is, on the one hand, by the mention of dear things such 
as husband and so on, indicated as the enjoyer whence it 
appears that the passage refers to the individual soul; and 
because, on the other hand, the declaration that through the 
knowledge of the Self everything becomes known points to 
the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the passage refers to 
the individual soul, on account of the strength of the initial 
statement. The text declares at the outset that all the 
objects of enjoyment found in this world, such as husband, 
wife, riches, and so on, are dear on account of the Self, and 
thereby gives us to understand that the enjoying (i.e. the 
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^ Self is meant; if thereupon it refers to the Self 

me object of sight and so on, what other Self should it 
mean than the same individual Self ?—A subsequent passage 
also (viz. "Thus does this great Being, endless, unlimited* 
consisting of nothing but knowledge, rise from out of these 
elements,and vanish again after them. When he has departed 
there is no more knowledge 5 ), which describes how the 
great Being under discussion rises, as the Self of knowledge, 
from the elements, shows that the object of sight is no 
other than the cognitional- Self, i.c. the individual soul. 
The concluding clause finally, 4 Mow, 0 beloved, should he 
know the knower ? * shows, by means of the term * knower/ 
vvhich denotes an agent, that the individual soul is meant. 
The declaration that through the cognition of the Self 
everything becomes known must therefore not be inter¬ 
preted in the literal sense, but must be taken to mean that 
the world of objects of enjoyment is known through its 
relation to the enjoying soul. 

To this we make the following reply.—The passage 
makes a statement about the highest Self, on account of 
the connected meaning of the entire section. If we consider 
the different passages in their mutual connexion, we find 
that they all refer to the highest Self. After Maitreyi has 
heard from Yagvzavalkya that there is no hope of immor¬ 
tality by wealth, she expresses her desire of immortality in 
the words, ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth tell that to 
me; ’ and thereupon Ya^avalkya expounds to her the 
knowledge of the Self. Now Scripture as well as Sm//ti 
declares that immortality is not to be reached but through 
the knowledge of the highest Self.- The statement further 
that through the knowledge of the Self everything becomes 
known can be taken in its direct literal sense only if by the 
Self we understand the highest cause. And to take it in a 
non-literal sense (as the purvapakshin proposes) is inad¬ 
missible, on account of the explanation given of that state¬ 
ment in a subsequent passage, viz, * Whosoever looks for 
the Brahman class elsewhere than in the Self, is aban¬ 
doned by the Brahman class. 5 Here it is said that who- 
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-'erroneously views this world with its Brahmans and^sj 
as having 1 an independent existence apart from the Sell, 
is abandoned by that very world of which he has taken an 
erroneous view; whereby the view that, there exists any 
difference is refuted. And the immediately subsequent 
clause, ‘This everything is the Self/ gives us to understand 
that the entire aggregate of existing things is non-diferent 
from the Self; a doctrine further confirmed by the similes 
of the drum and so on*—By explaining further that the 
Self about which he had been speaking is the cause of the 
universe of names, forms, and works (‘There has been 
breathed forth from this great Being what we have as Rig* 
veda/ Sic.) Y^wavalkya again shows that it is the highest 
Self.—To the same conclusion he leads us by declaring, in 
the paragraph which treats of the natural centres of things, 
that the Self is the centre of the whole world with the 
objects, the senses and the mind, that it has neither inside 
nor outside, that it is altogether a mass of knowledge.— 
From all this it follows that what the text represents as the 
object of sight and so on is the highest Self. 

We now turn to the remark made by the purvapakshin 
that the passage teaches the individual soul to be the 
object of sight, because it is, in the early part of the chapter, 
denoted as something dear. 


20. (The circumstan.ce of the soul being repre¬ 
sented as the object of sight) indicates the fulfil-* 
rnent of the promissory statement ; so A^marathya 
thinks. 


The fact that the text proclaims as the object of sight 
that Self which is denoted as something dear indicates 
the fulfilment of the promise made in the passages, 
4 When the Self is known all this is known/ ‘All this is 
that Self.’ For if the individual soul were different from 
the highest Self, the knowledge of the latter would not 
imply the knowledge of the former, and thus the promise 
that through the knowledge of one thing everything is 
to be known would not be fulfilled. Hence the initial 
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lent aims at representing the individual Self and the 
lghest Self as non-different for the purpose of fulfilling 
the promise made.—This is the opinion of the teacher 
Amiarathya \ 

21. (The initial statement identifies the individual 
soul and the highest Self) because the soul when it 
will depart (from the body) is such (i.e, one with the 
highest Self); thus AtuAilomi thinks. 

The individual soul which is inquinated by the contact 
with its different limiting adjuncts, viz. body, senses, and 
mind (mano-buddhi), attains through the instrumentality 
of knowledge, meditation, and so on, a state of complete 
serenity, and thus enables itself, when passing at some 
future time out of the body, to become one with the 
highest Self; hence the initial statement in which it is 
represented as non-different from the highest Self. This 
is the opinion of the teacher Aiu/ulomi.—Thus Scrip- 
lure says, ‘That serene being arising from this body 
appears in its own form as soon as it has approached 
the highest light’ {Kk. Up. VIII, 12, 3).—In another 
place Scripture intimates, by means of the simile of the 
rivers, that name and form abide in the individual soul, ‘ As 


1 The comment of the Bhamati on the Sfitra runs as follows: As 
the sparks issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the 
fire, because they participate in the nature of the fire; and, on the 
other hand, are not absolutely non-different from the fire, because 
in that case they could be distinguished neither from the fire nor 
from each other ; so the individual souls also—which are effects 
of Brahman—are neither absolutely different from Brahman, for 
that would mean that they are not of the nature of intelligence \ 
nor absolutely non-different from Brahman, because in that: case 
they could not be distinguished from each other, and because, if 
the^ were identical with Brahman and therefore omniscient, it 
would be useless to give them any instruction. Hence the 
individual souls are somehow different from Brahman and some¬ 
how non-different.—The technical name of the doctrine here 
represented by Amarathya is bhedabhedavada. 
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tKe flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form, thus a wise man freed from name and 
form goes to the divine Person who is greater than the great 3 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2 , 8 ). J.e. as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the individual 
soul also losing the name and form abiding in it becomes 
united with the highest, person. That the latter half of the 
passage has the meaning here assigned to it, follows from 
the parallelism which we must assume to exist between the 
two members of the comparison 1 . 

22. (The initial statement is made); because (the 
highest Self) exists in the condition (of the individual 
soul); so Kd.rakntsna thinks. 

Because the highest Self exists also in the condition of the 
individual soul, therefore, the teacher KteWtsna thinks, the 
initial statement which aims at intimating the non-difference 
of the two is possible. That the highest Self only is that which 
appears as the individual soul, is evident from the Brahmawa- 
passage, * Let me enter into them with this living Self and 
evolve names and forms,’ and similar passages. We have 
also mantras to the same effect, for instance, 'The wise one 
who, having produced all forms and made all names, sits 
calling the things by their names’ ( Faitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7) 2 * 

1 Bli&matt: The individual soul is absolutely different from the 
highest Self; it is inquinated by the contact with its different limiting 
adjuncts. But it is spoken of, in the Upanishad, as non-different 
from the highest Self because after having purified itself by means 
of knowledge and meditation it may pass out of the body and 
become one with the highest Self. The text of the Upanishad 
thus transfers a future state of non-difference to that time when 
difference actually exists. Compare the saying of the Pa/U’aratrikas : 
‘Up to the moment of emancipation being reached the soul and the 
highest Self are different. But the emancipated soul is no longer 
different from the highest Self, since there is no further cause of 
difference.’—-The technical name of the doctrine advocated by 
A-udblotm is satyabhedavada. 

2 Compare the note to the same mantra as quoted above under 

I, i, it. 
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'e Scripture relates the creation of fire and the 
: oth^r elements, it does not at the same time relate a sepa¬ 
rate creation of the individual soul; we have therefore no 
right to look on the soul as a product of the highest Self* 
different from the latter.-—In the opinion of the teacher 
KAi-akr/tsna the lion-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. Armarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest Self, yet intimates by the expression, 

‘ On account of the fulfilment of the promise ’-—which de¬ 
clares a certain mutual dependence—that there does exist 
a certain relation of cause and effect between the highest 
Self and the individual soul 1 2 . The opinion of Aiwhilomi 
again clearly implies that the difference and non-difference 
of the two depend on difference of condition * Of these, 
three opinions we conclude that the one held by K&ra- 
kr/tsna accords with Scripture, because it agrees with what 
all the Vedanta-texts (so, for instance, the passage, ; That 
art thou*) aim at inculcating. Only on the opinion of 
Karakr/tsna immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible 
to hold the same view if the soul were a modification 
(product) of the Self and as such liable to lose its exist¬ 
ence by being merged in its causal substance. For the 
same reason, name and form cannot abide in the soul (as 
was above attempted to prove by means of the simile of the 
rivers), but abide in the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to 
the soul itself in a figurative sense only. For the same 
reason the origin of the souls from the highest Self, of 
which Scripture speaks in some places as analogous to the 
issuing of sparks from the fire, must be viewed as based 
only on the limiting adjuncts of the soul. 

The last three Sutras have further to be interpreted so as 
to furnish replies to the second of the pfirvapakshin’s argu¬ 
ments, viz that the Brzhadara^yaka passage represents as 


1 And not the relation of absolute identity, 

2 I/e, upon the state of emancipation and its absence, 
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object of sight the individual soul, because it declare 
that the great Being which is to be seen arises from out of 
these elements. ‘There is an indication of the fulfilment 
of the promise; so Armarathya thinks.’ The promise is 
made in the two passages , 1 When the Self is known, all this 
is known/ and ‘ All this is that Self.’ That the Self is every- 
thing, is proved by the declaration that the whole world of 
names, forms, and works springs from one being, and is 
merged in one being 1 ; and by its being demonstrated, with 
the help of the similes of the drum, and so on, that effect 
and cause are non-different. The fulfilment of the promise is, 
then, finally indicated by the text declaring that that great 
Being rises, in the form of the individual soul, from out of these 
elements; thus the teacher Ajrnarathya thinks. For if the 
soul and the highest Self are non-different, the promise that 
through the knowledge of one everything becomes known 

is capable of fulfilment.—‘ Because the soul when it will 

depart is such; thus Aurfulomi thinks.’ The statement as 
to the non-difference of the soul and the Self (implied in the 
declaration that the great Being rises, &c.) is possible, 
because the soul when—after having purified itself by 
knowledge, and so on—it will depart from the body, is 
capable of becoming one with the highest Self. This 
is Am/ulomi’s opinion .— 1 Because it exists in the con¬ 
dition of the soul; thus KfUakrrtsna opines. Because 
the highest Self itself is that which appears as the indivi¬ 
dual soul, the statement as to the non-difference ot the 
two is well-founded. This Is the view of the teacher 

KlrakMtsna. . . 

But, an objection may be raised, the passage/ Rising nom 
out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When 
he has departed there is no more knowledge,’ intimates the 
final destruction of the soul, not its identity with the highest 
Self!—By no means, we reply. The passage means to say 


1 Upnpadilaw X-eti, sarvasytanamatrabam ill reshaA. UpapT 
danapraksiraai sfi/ayati eketi. Sa yatMrdrendhanSgner ityadimu- 
kaprasavatvam, jathS sarvfista apSm itySdinft iaikapralayatvaiw 
sarvasyoktam. An. Gi. 
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at on the soul departing from the body all specific 
lltion vanishes, not that the Self is destroyed. For 
an objection being raised—in the passage, £ Here thou hast 
bewildered me, Sir, when thou sayest that having departed 
there is no more knowledge/—Scripture itself explains that 
what is meant is not the annihilation of the Self /1 say nothing 
that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is imperishable, 
and of an indestructible nature. But there takes place non¬ 
connexion with the matriis/ That means: The eternally 
unchanging Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot 
possibly perish; but by means of true knowledge there is 
effected its dissociation from the matrils, i. e. the elements 
and the sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. 
When the connexion has been solved, specific cognition, 
which depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can 
be said, that ‘ When he has departed there is no more 
knowledge.’ 

The third argument also of the purvapakshin, viz, that 
the word ‘ knower ’—which occurs in the concluding pas¬ 
sage/How should he know the knower?’—denotes an agent, 
and therefore refers to the individual soul as the object of 
sight, is to be refitted according to the view of K&yak; ztsna.— 
Moreover, the text after having enumerated—in the passage, 
‘For where there is duality as it were, there one sees the 
other/ &c.—all the kinds of specific cognition which belong 
to the sphere of Nescience declares—in the subsequent 
passage, ‘But when the Self only is all this, how should he 
see another?’—that in the sphere of true knowledge all 
specific cognition such as seeing, and so on, is absent. And, 
again, in order to obviate the doubt whether in the absence 
of objects the knower might not know himself, YT^vkivalkya 
goes on, ‘How, O beloved, should he know himself, the 
knower?’ As thus the latter passage evidently aims at 
proving the absence of specific cognition, we have to con¬ 
clude that the word f knower ’ is here used to denote that 
being which is knowledge, i. e. the Self. — That the view of 
Kajakr/tsna is scriptural, we have already shown above. 
And as it is so, all the adherents of the Vedanta must admit 
that the difference of the soul and the highest Self is not 
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A but due to the limiting adjuncts, viz. the body, ands< 
"on, which are the product of name and form as presented 
by Nescience* That view receives ample confirmation from 
Scripture ; compare, for instance, ‘ Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning, one, without a second 1 (KL Up. VI, 
■2, i ); ' The Self is all this ' (Kh. Up. VII, $0 a); f Brahman 
alone is all this ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2 , it) ; f This everything Is 
that Self ' (Brt, Up. II, 4, 6 ); 1 There is no other seer but 
he ’ (B ri. Up* III, 7,33); * There is nothing that sees but it' 
(B ri. Up. Ill, 8, 1 x).—It is likewise confirmed by Smrzti : 
compare, for instance, ‘Vasudeva is all this' (Bha. Gi. 
VII, 19); ‘ Know me, 0 Bharata, to be the soul in all 
bodies’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, a); ‘ He who sees the highest Lord 
abiding alike within all creatures’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 27). 
—The same conclusion is supported by those passages 
which deny all difference; compare, for instance, ‘ If he 
thinks, that is one and I another; he does not know 5 (B ri. 
Up. I, 4,10); c From death to death he goes who sees here 
any diversity’ (B ri. Up. IV, 4, 19). And, again, by those 
passages which negative all change on the part of the Self; 
compare, for instance, ‘This great unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless is indeed Brahman * (B rL Up. 
IV, 24),—Moreover, if the doctrine of general identity were 
not true, those who are desirous of release could not be in 
the possession of irrefutable knowledge, and there would be 
no possibility of any matter being well settled; while yet 
the knowledge of which the Self is the object is declared to 
be irrefutable and to satisfy all desire, and Scripture speaks 
of those, * Who have well ascertained the object of the 
knowledge of the Ved&nta* (Mu. Up, HI, a, 6 ). Compare 
also the passage, ‘ What trouble, what sorrow can there be 
to him who has once beheld that unity?’ (Is. Up. 7.)—And 
Snmti also represents the mind of him who contemplates 
the Self as steady (Bha. Gi. II, 54). 

As therefore the individual soul and the highest Self differ 
in name only, it being a settled matter that perfect know¬ 
ledge has for its object the absolute oneness of the two ; it 
is senseless to insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and 
to maintain that the individual soul is different from the 
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- For the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Not does the passage, ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in the 
cave’ (Taitt Up. IT, i), refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul ) L . And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz. ‘ Having sent forth he entered into 
it’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6), according to which the creator only 
entered into the created beings.— Those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self oppose 
themselves to the true sense of the Vedalita-tcxts, stand 
thereby in the way of perfect knowledge, which is the door 
to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly assume release to be 
something effected, and therefore non-eternal 2 .. (And if 
they attempt to show that mokslia, although effected, is 
eternal) they involve themselves in a conflict with sound 
logic. 

23. (Brahman is) the material cause also, on 
account of (this view) not being in conflict with 
the promissory statements and the illustrative in¬ 
stances. 

It has been said that, as practical religious duty has to 
be enquired into because it is the cause of an increase of 
happiness, so Brahman has to be enquired into because it is 
the cause of absolute beatitude. And Brahman has been 
defined as that from which there proceed the origination, 
sustentation, and retractation of this world. Now as this 
definition comprises alike the relation of substantial caus¬ 
ality in which clay and gold, for instance, stand to golden 
ornaments and earthen pots, and the relation of operative 

1 So according to Go. An. and An. Gi., although their inter¬ 
pretations seem not to account sufficiently -for the ekam of the text. 

-—Kill'd evaikfmi iti ytvasthanad anyam ity arthn//. Go. An.— 
Crivabhavena prat.ibimbad! 1a rati rik tam ity artha//. An. Gi. 

a White release, as often remarked, is eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman. 
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.^eprsality in which the potter and the goldsmith stand to 
the things mentioned ; a doubt arises to which of these 
two kinds the causality of Brahman belongs. 

The pCirvapakshin maintains that Brahman evidently is 
the operative cause of the world only, because Scripture 
declares his creative energy to be preceded by reflection. 
Compare, for instance, Pra. Up. VI, 3 ; 4 : ‘ He reflected, he 
created pra^a/ For observation shows that the action of 
operative causes only, such as potters and the like, is pre¬ 
ceded by reflection, and moreover that the result of some 
activity is brought about by the concurrence of several 
factors \ It is therefore appropriate that we should view 
the prime creator in the same light. The circumstance of 
his being known as ‘ the Lord '' furnishes another argu¬ 
ment. For lords such as kings and the son of Vivas vat are 
known only as operative causes, and the highest Lord also 
must on that account be viewed as an operative cause 
only,—Further, the effect of the creator’s activity, viz. this 
world, is seen to consist of parts, to be non-intelligent and 
impure; we therefore must assume that its cause also is of 
the same nature; for it is a matter of general observation 
that cause and effect are alike in kind. But that Brahman 
does not resemble the world in nature, we know from many 
scriptural passages, such as ‘It is without parts, without 
actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint’ Svc, Up. 
VI, 19). Hence there remains no other alternative but to 
admit that in addition, to Brahman there exists a material 
cause of the world of impure nature, such as is known from 
SmWti 2 , and to limit the causality of Brahman, as declared 
by Scripture, to operative causality. 

To this we make the following reply.—Brahman is to be 
acknowledged as the material cause as well as the operative 
cause ; because this latter view does not conflict with the 
promissory statements and the illustrative instances. The 
promissory statement chiefly meant is the following one, 


1 I.e. that the operative cause and the substantial cause are 
separate things. 

Viz. the Sankliya-sni^Tti, 
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: you ever asked for that instruction by which that which 
is not heard becomes heard ; that which is not perceived, 
perceived ; that which is not known, known?’ (Kk. Up. VI, 
1,3.) This passage intimates that through the cognition of 
one thing everything else, ev ? en if (previously) unknown, 
becomes known. Now the knowledge of everything is 
possible through the cognition of the material cause, since 
the effect is non-different from the material cause. On the 
other hand, effects are not non-different from their operative 
causes; for we know from ordinary experience that the 
carpenter, for instance, is different from the house he has 
built.—The illustrative example referred to is the one 
mentioned (Kk. Up. VI, 1, 4),‘ My dear, as by one clod 
of clay all that is made of clay is known, the modification 
(i.c, the effect) being a name merely which has its origin in 
speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely; * which 
passage again has reference to the material cause. The 
text adds a few more illustrative instances of similar 
nature, ‘As by one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
is known; as by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known.—Similar promissory statements are made 
in other places also, for instance, ‘What is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known ? ’ (Mu. 
Up, I, 1, 3.) An illustrative instance also is given in the 
same place, ‘ As plants grow on the earth * (I, 1, 7).—Com¬ 
pare also the promissory statement, in Bri. Up. IV, 5, 6, 

‘ When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and 
known, then all this is known and the illustrative instance 
quoted (IV, 3, 8), ‘Now as the sounds of a drum if beaten 
cannot be seized externally, but the sound is seized when 
the drum is seized or the beater of the drum.—Similar 
promissory statements and illustrative instances which are 

to be found in all Veddnta.texts are to be viewed as 

proving, more or less, that Brahman is also the material 
cause of the world. The ablative case also in the passage, 
c That from whence (yata//) these beings are born/ has to 
be considered as indicating the material cause of the beings, 
according to the grammatical rule, P&m. I, 4, 30.—That 
Brahman is at the same time the operative cause of the 
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world, we have to conclude from the circumstance that 
there is no other guiding being. Ordinarily material causes, 
indeed, such as lumps of day and pieces of gold, are 
dependent, in order to shape themselves into vessels and 
ornaments, on extraneous operative causes such as potters 
and goldsmiths; but outside Brahman as material cause 
there is no other operative cause to which the material cause 
could look; for Scripture says that previously to creation 
Brahman was one without a second.—-The absence of a 
guiding principle other than the material cause can more¬ 
over be established by means of the argument made use of 
in the Sutra, viz. accordance with the promissory state¬ 
ments and the illustrative examples. If there were ad¬ 
mitted a guiding principle different from the material 
cause, it would follow that everything cannot be known 
through one thing, and . thereby the promissory statements 
as well as the illustrative instances would be stultified.'—The 
Self is thus the operative cause, because there is no other 
ruling principle, and the material cause because there is 
no other substance from which the world could originate. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection 
(on the part of the Self). 

The fact of the sacred texts declaring that the Self 
reflected likewise shows that it is the operative as well as 
the material cause. Passages like 'Fie wished, may I be 
many, may I grow forth/ and ‘ He thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth/ show, in the first place, that the Self is 
the agent in the independent activity which is preceded by 
the Self’s reflection; and, in the second place, that it is the 
material cause also, since the words ‘May I be many 1 
intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying itself has 
the inward Self for its object. 

25. And on account of both (i. e. the origin and 
the dissolution of the world) being directly de¬ 
clared (to have Brahman for their material cause). 

This SCitra supplies a further argument for Brahman’s 
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: general material causcv-'-Brahman is the material 
cause of the world for that reason also that the origination 
as well as the dissolution of the world is directly spoken 
of in the sacred texts as having Brahman for their material 
cause, ‘All these beings take their rise from the ether 
and return into the other' (A 7 o Up. I, 9, 1). That that 
from which some other thing springs and into which it 
returns is the material cause of that other thing is well 
known. Thus the earth, for instance, is the material cause 
of' rice, barley, and the like.—The word ‘directly' (in the 
S&tra) notifies that there is no other material cause, but that 
all this sprang from the ether only.—Observation further 
teaches that effects are not re-absorbed into anything else 
but their material causes. 


26. (Brahman is the material cause) on account 
of (the Self) making itself; (which is possible) owing 
to modification. ' 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that 
Scripture-in the passage, ‘ That made itself its Self' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7) —represents the Self as the object of action as 
well as the agent.—But how can the Self which as agent 
was in full existence previously to the action be made out to 
be at the same time that which is effected by the action ?— 
Owing to modification, we reply. The Self, although in full 
existence previously to the action, modifies itself into some¬ 
thing special, viz. the Self of the effect. Thus we see that 
causal substances, such as clay and the like, arc, by under¬ 
going the process of modification, changed into their pro¬ 
ducts.'—The word ‘ itself ’ in the passage quoted intimates 
the absence of any other operative cause but the Self 

The word ‘ parb/ctni&t * (in the Sutra) may also be taken 
as constituting a separate Sutra by itself, the sense of 
which would be: Brahman is the material cause of the 
world for that reason also, that the sacred text speaks 
of Brahman and its modification into the Self of its effect 
as co-ordinated, viz. in the passage, ‘It became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined’ (Taitt. Up, II, 6 ), 
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< < v / 27. And because Brahman is called the source. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that it 
is spoken of in the sacred texts as the source (yoni); compare, 
for instance, ‘The maker, the Lord, the person who has his 
source in Brahman 5 (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3); and ‘That which 
the wise regard as the source of all beings' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 
6). For that the word * source 5 denotes the material cause 
is well known from the use of ordinary language; the 
earth, for instance, is called the yoni of trees and herbs. 
In some places indeed the word yoni means not source, but 
merely place ; so, for instance, in the mantra, * A yoni, O 
Indra, was made for you to sit down upon ’ (/f/k. Sa?#h. 
1 ,104,1). But that in the passage quoted it means * source ’ 
follows from a complementary passage,‘As the spider sends 
forth and draws in its threads/ &c.—-It is thus proved that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world.-—Of the ob¬ 
jection, finally, that in ordinary life the activity of operative 
causal agents only, such as potters and the like, is preceded 
by reflection, we dispose by the remark that, as the matter 
in hand is not one which can be known through inferential 
reasoning, ordinary experience cannot be used to settle it. 
For the knowledge of that matter we rather depend on 
Scripture altogether, and hence Scripture only has to be 
appealed to. And that Scripture teaches that the Lord 
who reflects before creation is at the same time the material 
cause, we have already explained. The subject will, more¬ 
over, be discussed more fully later on. 

28. Hereby all (the doctrines concerning the 
origin of the world which are opposed to the 
Ved&nta) are explained, are explained. 

The doctrine according to which the pradh&na is the 
cause of the world lias, in the Sutras beginning with I, 
1, 5, been again and again brought forward and refuted. 
The chief reason for the special attention given to that 
doctrine is that the Vedanta-texts contain some passages 
which, to people deficient in mental penetration, may 
appear to contain inferential marks pointing to it. The 
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moreover, stands somewhat near to the Ved&nta 
doctrine since, like the latter, it admits the non-difference 
of cause and effect, and it, moreover, has been accepted by 
some of the authors of the Dharma-shtras, such as Devala, 
and so on. For all these reasons we have taken special 
trouble to refute the pradhana doctrine, without paying 
much attention to the atomic and other theories. These 
latter theories, however, must likewise be refuted, as they 
also are opposed to the doctrine of Brahman being the 
general cause, and as slow-minded people might think that 
they also are referred to in some Vedic passages. Hence 
the Stitt akara formally extends, in the above Stitra, the 
refutation already accomplished of the pradhana doctrine 
to all similar doctrines which need not be demolished in 
detail after their great protagonist, the pradhana doctrine, 
has been so completely disposed of. They also ate, firstly, 
not founded on any scriptural authority; and are, secondly, 
directly contradicted by various Vedic passages. — The 
repetition of the phrase ‘ are explained' is meant to in¬ 
timate that the end of the adhytiya has been reached. 


[34] 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. If it be objected that (from the doctrine ex¬ 
pounded hitherto) there would result the fault of* 
there being no room for (certain) Smmis; we do 
not admit that objection, because (from the rejection 
of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smntis. 

It has been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the 
same way as clay is the material cause of jars and gold of 
golden ornaments; that by his rulership he is the cause of 
the subsistence of this world once originated, just as the 
magician is the cause of the subsistence of the magical 
illusion; and that he, lastly, is the cause of this emitted 
world being finally reabsorbed into his essence, just as the 
four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. It 
has further been proved, by a demonstration of the connected 
meaning of all the Vedanta-texts, that the Lord is the Self 
of all of us. Moreover, the doctrines of the pradh&na, and 
so on, being the cause of this world have been refuted as 
not being scriptural.—The purport of the second adhy&ya, 
which we now begin, is to refute the objections (to the 
doctrine established hitherto) which might be founded on 
Sm/v’ti and Reasoning, and to show that the doctrines of the 
pradheina, &c. have only fallacious arguments to lean upon, 
and that the different Vedanta-texts do not contradict one 
another with regard to the mode of creation and similar 
topics.—The first point is to refute the objections based on 
Smrfti. 

Your doctrine (the purvapakshin says) that the omniscient 
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only is the cause of this world cannot be main¬ 
tained, ‘because there results from it the fault of there 
being no room for (certain) Sirmtisd Such Srm/tis are the 
one called Tantra which, was composed by a r/shl and 
is accepted by authoritative persons, and other Smrftis 
based on it 1 * 3 ; for all of which there would be no room if 
your interpretation of the Veda were the true one. For 
they all teach that; the non-in telligent pradhana is the 
independent cause of the world. There is indeed room (a 
raison d’etre) for Srnmis like the Manu-snWti, which 
give information about matters connected with the whole 
body of religious duty, characterised by injunction 2 and 
comprising the agnihotra and similar performances. 1 hey 
tell us at what time and with what rites the members of the 
different castes are to be initiated; how the Veda has to be 
studied ; in what way the cessation of study has to take 
place ; how marriage has to be performed, and so on. They 
further lay down the manifold religious duties, beneficial to 
man, of the four castes and &?ramas 8 . The Kftpifa Smr/ti, 
on the other hand, and similar books are not concerned with 
things to be done, but were composed with exclusive refer¬ 
ence to perfect knowledge as the means of final release. If 
then no room were left for them in that connexion also, they 
would be altogether purposeless; and hence we must explain 
the Vedanta-texts in such a manner as not to bring them 
into conflict with the Smrftis mentioned 4 * * .—But how, some¬ 
body may ask the purvapakshin, can the eventual fault of 
there being left no room for certain Smrith be used as an 
objection against that sense of .Sruti which—from various 

1 The Sin mi called Tantra is the Sahkhya.dstra as taught by 
Ivapila ; the Smrd i-writers depending on him are Asuri, Pa&fcmkhn, 
and others. 

* Mfmtbnsd SO. I, 1, 2: ifadanfOaksha^o *rtho dharmaA Com¬ 
mentary: £odan& iti kriyaya^ pravartakaw va&tnam ihuA. 

3 PurushSrtha; in opposition to the rules referred to in the 
preceding sentence which are kratvartha, i. e. the acting according 
lo which secures the proper performance of certain rites. 

4 It having been decided by the Pftrva MimSwsd already that 

Sm/ 7 tis contradicted by .S'ruti are to be disregarded. 

U 2 
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Jasons as detailed under I, i and ff.-has been ascertained 
by us to be the true one, viz. that the omniscient Brahman 
alone is the cause of the world?—Our objection, the pur- 
vapakshin replies, will perhaps not appear valid to persons 
of independent thought; but as most men depend in their 
ieasonings on others, and are unable to ascertain by them¬ 
selves the sense of Svuti, they naturally rely on Smmis, 
composed by celebrated authorities, and try to arrive at the 
sense of .Sruti with their assistance; while, owing to their 
esteem for the authors of the Smr/tis, they have no trust in 
our explanations. The knowledge of men like Kapila 
Sninti declares to have been r/shi-Iike and unobstructed, 
and moreover there is the following .S'mti-passage, * It is he 
who, in the beginning, bears in his thoughts the son, the 
??.sbi, kapila \ whom he wishes to look on while he is born 9 
(fSve. Up. V, 2). lienee their opinion cannot be assumed 
to be erroneous, and as they moreover strengthen their 
position by argumentation, the objection remains valid, and 
we must therefore attempt to explain the VedAnta-tcxts in 
conformity with the Smr/tis. 

This objection we dispose of by the remark, ‘ It is not so 
because therefrom would result the fault of want of room - 
ior other Smrtftis.’—If you object to the doctrine of the Lord 
being the cause of the world on the ground that it would 
render certain Smrztis purposeless, you thereby render 
purposeless other Smr/tis which declare themselves in 
favour of the said doctrine. These latter Smr/ti-texts wc 
will quote in what follows. \ In one passage the highest 
Brahman is introduced as the s *sttbject of discussiort; ,r That 
which is subtle and not to be known ; 9 the text then goes 
on, ‘ That is the internal Self of the creatures, their soul/ 
and after that remarks‘From that sprang the Unevolved, 
consisting of the three gu»as, O best of BrShmawas/ 
And in another place it is said that ‘the Unevolved is 


On the meaning of * kapila ’ in the above passage, compare the 
Introduction to the Upanishads, translated by Max Muller, vol. ii 
p. xxxviii flf.—As will be seen later on, *S Ankara, in this bh fishy a’ 
takes the Kapila referred to to be some nshl 
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iVed in the Person devoid of qualities, O Brih- 
Thus we read also in the PimWa, ‘Hear thence 
this short statement: The ancient Nardya/za is all this; 
he produces the creation at the due time, and at the 
time of reabsorption he consumes it again/ And so 
in the BhagavadgitA also (VII, 6), ‘ I am the origin and 
the place of reabsorption of the whole world/ And 
Apastamba too says with reference to the highest Seif, 
‘Bronx him spring all bodies; he is the primary cause, 
he is eternal, he is unchangeable' (Dharma Sfttra I, 8, 
*$> -)• this way Smrtti, in many places, declares the 

Lor 4 .to be the efficient as well as the material cause 

of the world. As the piirvapakshin opposes us on the 
ground of Smr/ti, we reply to him on the ground of Smr/ti 
only ; hence the line of defence taken up in the Sutra. Now 
it has been shown already that the Sruti-texts aim at con¬ 
veying the doctrine that the Lord is the universal cause, and 
as wherever different Sm/7tis conflict those maintaining one 
view must be accepted, while those which maintain the 
opposite view must be set aside, those Srn/Ttis which follow 
vS*ruti are to be considered as authoritative, while all others 
are to be disregarded ; according to the SGtra met with in 
the chapter treating of the means of proof (Mim. Sutra I, 3, 
3), Where there is contradiction (between J>ruti and Sm/vti) 
(Smr/ti) is to be disregarded ; in case of there being no 
(contradiction) (Snvzti is to be recognised) as there is infer¬ 
ence (of Sfn?7ti being founded on .Sruti)/—Norcanwe assume 
that some persons are able to perceivesupersensuous matters 
without .Sruti, as there exists no efficient cause for such per¬ 
ception. Nor, again, can it be said that such perception 
may be assumed in the case of Kapila and others who 
possessed supernatural powers, and consequently unob¬ 
structed power of cognition. For the possession of super¬ 
natural powers itself depends on the performance of religious 
duty, and religious duty is that which is characterised by 
injunction 1 ; hence the sense of injunctions (i. e. of the Veda) 


1 I. e. religious duty is known only from the injunctive passages 
of the Veda. 
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fch is established first must not be fancifully interpreted 
reference to the dicta of men Established ' (i. e. made 
perfect, and therefore possessing supernatural powers) after¬ 
wards only. Moreover, even if those ‘ perfect’ men were 
accepted as authorities to be appealed to, still, as there are 
many such perfect men, we should have, in all those cases 
where the Smrftis contradict each other in the manner 
described, no other means of final decision than an appeal 
to ‘Sruti.—As to men destitute of the power of inde¬ 
pendent judgment, we are not: justified In assuming that 
they will without any reason attach themselves to some 
particular Sin/vti; for if men’s inclinations were so alto¬ 
gether unregulated, truth itself would, owing to the 
multiformity of human opinion, become unstable. Wc 
must therefore try to lead their judgment in the 
right way by pointing out to them the conflict of the 
Smn'tis, and the distinction founded on some of them 
following Sml and others not.—The scriptural passage 
which the pOrvapakshin has quoted as proving the eminence 
of ICapjla’s . knowledge would not justify us in believing in 
such doctrines of Kapila (i. e. of some Kapila) as are contrary 
tp Scripture; for that passage mentions the bare name of 
"Kapila (without specifying which Kapila is meant), and we 
meet in tradition with another Kapila, viz. the one who 
burned the sons of Sagara and had the surname V&sudeva. 

I hat passage, moreover, serves another purpose, (viz. the 
establishment of the doctrine of the highest Self,) and has on 
that account no force to prove what is not proved by any 
other means, (viz. the supereminence of Kapilas know¬ 
ledge.) On the other hand, we have a Sruti-passage which 
proclaims the excellence of Manu\ viz. ‘Whatever Manu 
said is medicine * (Taitt, Sa//di. II, 2,10, 2). Manu himself, 
where he glorifies the seeing of the one Self in everything 
C he who equally sees the Self in all beings and all beings 
in the Self, he as a sacrificer to the Seif attains self- 


<Sl 


1 After it has been shown that Kapila the dvaitavfidin is not 
mentioned in *Srut.i, it is now shown that Manu the sarvatmavadin is 
mentioned there. 
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ousness/ l e. becomes Brahman, Manu SmWti XII, 
f implicitly blames the doctrine of Kapila. For Kapila, 
by acknowledging a plurality of Selfs, does not admit the 
doctrine of there being one universal Self. In the Mah/1- 
bh&rata also the question is raised whether there are many 
persons (souls) or one; thereupon the opinion of others is 
mentioned, ‘ There are many persons, 0 King, according to 
the S&hkhya and Yoga philosophers;' that opinion is contro¬ 
verted ‘ just as there is one place of origin, (viz. the earth,) 
for many persons, so I will proclaim to you that universal 
person raised by his qualities; * and, finally, it is declared 
that there is one universal Self, ‘He is the internal Self of 
me, of thee, and of all other embodied beings, the internal 
witness of all, not to be apprehended by arty one. He the 
all-headed, all-armed, all-footed, all-eyed, all-nosed one 
moves through all beings according to his will and 
liking/ And Scripture also declares that there is one 
universal Self, £ When to a man who understands the Self 
has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can 
there be to him who once beheld that unity ? * (Is. Up. 
7) ; and other similar passages. All which proves that the 
system of Kapila contradicts the Veda, and the doctrine of 
Manu who follows the Veda, by its hypothesis of a plurality 
of Selfs also, not only by the assumption of an independent 
pradhAna. The authoritativeness of the Veda with regard 
to the matters stated by it is independent and direct, just 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form and colour ; the authoritativeness of human dicta, on 
the other hand, is of an altogether different kind, as it 
depends on an extraneous basis (viz. the Veda), and is (not 
immediate but) mediated by a chain of teachers and 
tradition. 

Hence the circumstance that the result (of our doctrine) 
is want of room for certain Smr/tis, with regard to matters 

contradicted by the Veda, furnishes no valid objection._. 

An additional reason for this our opinion is supplied by the 
following S&tra. 

2. And on account of the non-perception of the 
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rs (i. e. the effects of the pradhana, accord] 
the Sahkhya system). 

The principles different from the pradhAna, but to be 
viewed as its modifications which the (Sahkhya) Smrzti 
assumes, as, for instance, the great principle, are perceived 
neither in the Veda nor in ordinary experience. Now things 
of the nature of the elements and the sense organs, which 
are welt known from the Veda, as well as from experience, 
may be referred to in Smrzti ; but with regard to things which, 
like Ka pi la’s great principle, are known neither from the Veda 
nor from experience—no more than, for instance, the objects 
of a sixth sense—Srmztiis altogether impossible. That: some 
scriptural passages which apparently refer to such things 
as the great principle have in reality quite a different 
meaning has already been shown under I, 4, 1. But if 
that part of Smr/'ti which is concerned with the effects 
(i. e. the great principle, and so on) is without authority, 
the part which refers to the cause (the pradhana) will be 
so likewise. This is what the Sutra means to say.—We 
have thus established a second reason, proving that the 
circumstance of there being no room left for certain Sm/ftis 
does not constitute a valid objection to our doctrine.—The 
weakness of the trust in reasoning (apparently favouring 
the SAhkhya doctrine) will be shown later on under II, 

3. Thereby the Yoga (Smr/ti) is refuted. 

This Sfttra extends the application of the preceding argu¬ 
mentation, and remarks that by the refutation of the 
Sahkhya-smr/ti the Yoga-smr/ti also is to be considered 
as refuted ; for the latter also assumes, in opposition to 
Scripture, a pradhana as the independent cause of the world, 
and the < great principle/ &c. as its effects, although neither 
the Veda nor common experience favour these views.—But, 
if the same reasoning applies to the Yoga also, the latter 
system is already disposed of by the previous arguments ; 
of what use then is it formally to extend them to the 
Yoga? (as the Shtra does.)—We reply that here an ad- 
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cause of doubt presents Itself, the practice of Yoga 
g enjoined in the Yeda as a means of obtaining perfect 
knowledge; so, for instance, Bri Up. II, 4,3, ‘ (The Self] is 
to be beards to be thought, to be meditated upon V In 
the d>veta^vatara Upanishad, moreover, we find various in¬ 
junctions of Yoga-practice connected with the assumption 
of different positions of the body, &c.; so, for instance, 

4 Holding his body with its three erect parts even/ &c. (II, 8). 

Further, we find very many passages in the Veda which 
(without expressly enjoining it) point to the Yoga, as, for 
instance, Ka. Up. II, 6 r ij, ‘This, the firm holding back of 
the senses, is what is called Yoga ; * * Having received this 
knowledge and the whole rule of Yoga 7 (Ka. Up. II, 6, 
18); and so on. And in the Yoga-.rostra itself the passage, 

• Now then Yoga, the means of the knowledge of truth/ &c. 
defines the Yoga as a means of reaching perfect knowledge. 
As thus one topic of the jr&stra at least (viz. the practice 
of Yoga) is shown to be authoritative, the entire Yoga- 
smrfti will have to be accepted as unobjectionable, just 
as the Smr/ti referring to the asIWakas 1 2 .—To this we reply 
that the formal extension (to the Y r oga, of the arguments 
primarily directed against the Sankhya) has the purpose 
of removing the additional doubt stated in the above lines ; 
for iri spite of a part of the Yoga-smnti being authoritative, 
the disagreement (between SmWti and Smtl) on other topics 
remains as shown above.—Although 3 there are many 
Smr/tis treating of the soul, wc have singled out for refu¬ 
tation the Sankhya and Yoga because they arc widely 
known as offering the means for accomplishing the highest 



1 In which passage the phrase ‘to be meditated upon* (nidi- 
dhyasa) indicates the act of mental concentration characteristic of 
the Yoga. 

8 The ash/akts (certain oblations to be made on the eighth days 
after the full moons of the seasons hemanta and .mira) furnish the 
stock illustration for the doctrine of the Pfirva Mim. that Smmi 
is authoritative in so far as it is based on Sruti. 

3 But why- —it will be asked—do you apply yourself to the 
refutation of the Sankhya and Yoga only, and not also to that of 
other Smntis conflicting with the Vedanta views? 
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Vedic passage referring to them, ‘ He who has known 
that cause which is to be apprehended by Sahkhya and 
Yoga he is freed from 'all fetters’ (Sve. Up. VI, 13). (The 
claims which on the ground of this last passage might be 
set. up for the Sahkhya and Yoga-smWtis in their entirety) 
we refute by the remark that the highest beatitude (the 
highest aim of man) is not to be attained by the know¬ 
ledge of the Shnkhya-sm/'fti irrespective of the Veda, nor 
by the road of Yoga-pract ice. For Scripture itself declares 
that there is no other means of obtaining the highest beati¬ 
tude but the knowledge of the unity of the vSelf which is 
conveyed by the Veda, *Over death passes only the man 
who knows him ; there is no other path to go ■ (Sve^ Up. 
Ill, 8). And the Sahkhya and Yoga-systems maintain 
duality, do not discern the unity of the Self. In the 
passage quoted (‘ That cause which is to be apprehended 
by Sahkhya and Yoga') the terms ‘S&nkhya ’ and ‘ Yoga* 
denote Vedic knowledge and meditation, as we Infer from 
proximity h We willingly allow room for those portions 
of the two systems which do not contradict the Veda. In 
their description of the soul, for instance, as free from all 
qualities the Shiikhyas arc in harmony with the Veda 
which teaches that the person (purusha) is essentially pure; 
cp. Bri. Up. IV, 3, 16,* For that person is not attached to 
anything.’ The Yoga again in giving rules for the con¬ 
dition of the wandering religious mendicant admits that 
state of retirement from the concerns of life which is known 
from scriptural passages such as the following one, ‘ Then 
the parivrh^aka with discoloured (yellow) dress, shaven, 
without any possessions/ &c. (Gabala Upan. IV). 

The above remarks wall serve as a reply to the claims 
of all argumentative Sm/vtis. If it be said that those 
Snrntis also assist, by argumentation and proof, the cogni¬ 
tion of truth, we do not object to so much, but we maintain 


1 I. e. from the fact of these terms being employed in a passage 
standing close to other passages which refer to Vedic knowledge. 
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/same that the truth can be known from the Vedanta- 
only ; as is stated by scriptural passages such as 
* None who does not know the Veda perceives that great 
one' (Tailt, Br. Ill, 12, 9, 7) ; ‘I now ask thee that person 
taught in the Upanishads' (B ri. Up. Ill, 9, 2d); and others; 

4. (Brahman can)not (be the cause of the world) 
on account of the difference of character of that, 
(viz. the world) ; and its being such, (i. e. different 
from Brahman) (we learn) from Scripture. 

The objections, founded on Smrzti, against the doctrine 
of Brahman being the efficient and the material cause of 
this world have been refuted; we now proceed to refute 
those founded on Reasoning.—But (to raise an objection at 
the outset) how is there room for objections founded on 
Reasoning after the sense of the sacred texts has once been 
settled ? The sacred texts are certainly to be considered 
absolutely authoritative with regard to Brahman as well 
as with regard to religious duty (dharma)*—(To this the 
pftrvapakshin replies), The analogy between Brahman and 
dharraa would hold good if the matter in hand were to be 
known through the holy texts only, and couid not be ap¬ 
proached by the other means of right knowledge also. 
In the case of religious duties, i. e. things to be done, we 
indeed entirely depend on Scripture. But now we are 
concerned with Brahman which is an accomplished existing 
thing, and in the case of accomplished things there is room 
for other means of right knowledge also, as, for instance, 
the case of earth and the other elements shows. And 
just as in the case of several conflicting scriptural passages 
we explain all of them in such a manner as to make them 
accord with one, so Sruti, if in conflict with other means 
of right knowledge, has to be bent so as to accord with 
the latter. Moreover, Reasoning, which enables us to infer 
something not actually perceived in consequence of its 
having a certain equality of attributes with what is actually 
perceived, stands nearer to perception than vS*ruti which 
conveys its sense by tradition merely. And the knowledge 
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rahnian which discards Nescience and effects 
elease terminates in a percept ion (viz. the intuition— 
sakshatkara-—of Brahman), and as such must be assumed 
to have a seen result (not an unseen one like dharma)*. 
Moreover, the scriptural passage, *' He is to be heard, to 
be thought/ enjoins thought in addition to hearing, and 
thereby shows that Reasoning also is to be resorted to 
with regard to Brahman. Hence an objection founded on 
Reasoning is set forth, ‘Not so, on account of the difference 
of nature of this (effect).’—The Veclantic opinion that the 
intelligent Brahman is the material cause of this world 
jV untenable because the effect would in that case be of 
an altogether different character from the cause. For 
this world, which the Vedantin considers as the effect 
of Brahman, is perceived to be non-intelligent and im¬ 
pure/consequently different in character from Brahman; 
and Brahman again is declared by the sacred texts to be 
of a character different from the world, viz. intelligent 
and pure. But things of an altogether different character 
cannot stand to each other in the relation of material 
cause and effect. Such effects, for instance, as golden orna¬ 
ments do not have earth for their material cause, nor is 

1 The cognition of Brahman terminates in an act of anubluva; 
hence as it has been shown that reasoning is more closely con¬ 
nected with anubhava than *Sruti is, we have the right to apply 
reasoning to *5ruti.—Ananda Girl comments on the passage from 
anubhavavasanam as follows: brahmasakshatkdrasya mokshopa- 
yataya, pradhanyat tatra jabdad api parokshago&irad aparokshar- 
thasadharmyaga/’aras tarko*ntarahgam iti tasyaiva balavatvam ity 
artha/a. Ailihyamatrewa pravadaparamparyamatrewa parokshatayeti 
yavat. Anubhavasya prildhanye tarkasyoktanydyena tasminn an- 
tarangalvdd agamasya /‘a bahirarigatvad anlarangabahirangayor 
antaraiigaw balavad ity nyayad ukta/w tarkasya balavattvam. 
Anubhavaprndhanyaw tu nadyapi siddham ity a.-ranky a 1 1 anubhaveli. 
Nanu Brahma^/ianaw vaidikatvad dharmavad acirfsh/aphalam 
esh/avya/B tat kuto* syanubhavavasanavidyanivartakatvaw tat i aha 
moksheti. A d hi s h //^ a n a sa k s h a dFi r a s y a ruktyacli^/vaiie tadavidyatat- 
Mryanivaitakatvacb'/sh/e/;, brahma^/Iiinasyapi tarkavarad asambha- 
vanadinirdsadvara s&ksliat kd nivasay i n a s tadavidyddinivartakatve- 
naiva muktihetuteti ndd/vsh/aphalatety anha^, 
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okf/the material cause of earthen vessels; but effects of 
an earthy nature originate from earth arid effects of the 
nature of gold from gold. In the same manner this world, 
which is non-intelligent and comprises pleasure, pain, and 
dillness, can only be the effect of a cause itself non-in¬ 
telligent and made up of pleasure, pain, and dulness ; but 
not of Brahman which is of an altogether different character. 
The difference in character of this world from Brahman 
must be understood to be due to its impurity and its want 
of intelligence* It is impure because being itself made 
up of pleasure, pain, and dulness, it is the cause of delight, 
grief, despondency, &c., and because it comprises in itself 
abodes of various character such as heaven, hell, and so on. 
It is devoid of intelligence because it is observed to stand 
to the intelligent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being the instrument of its activity. For the relation of 
subserviency of one thing to another is not possible on 
the basis of equality; two lamps, for instance, cannot be 
said to be Subservient to each other (both being equally 
luminous).—But, it will be said, an intelligent instrument 
also might be subservient to the enjoying soul; just as 
an intelligent servant is subservient to” his master.— 
This analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because in the 
case of servant and master also only the non-intelligent 
element in the former is subservient to the intelligent 
master. For a being endowed with intelligence subserves 
another intelligent being only with the non-intelligent part: 
belonging to it, viz. its internal organ, sense organs, &c .; 
while in so far as it is intelligent itself it acts neither for 
nor against any other being. For the S&hkhyas are of 
opinion that the intelligent beings (i. e. the souls) are in¬ 
capable of either taking in or giving out anything 1 , and 
are non-active. Hence that only which is devoid of in¬ 
telligence can be an instrument. Nor 2 is there anything 

1 Niratbaya//, upa < ^anap^yadharni:i.‘riinyatva?;i niratbayatvarn. 
An. Gi. 

,J A sentence replying to the possible objection that the world, 
as being the effect of the intelligent Brahman, might itself he 
intelligent. 
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t^how that things like pieces of wood and clods of earth 
are of an intelligent nature ; on the contrary, the dichotomy 
of all things which exist into such as are intelligent and 
such as are non*intelligent is well established. This world 
therefore cannot have its material cause in Brahman from 
which it is altogether different in character.—Here some¬ 
body might argue as follows. Scripture tells us that this 
world has originated from an intelligent cause; therefore, 
starting from the observation that the attributes of the cause 
survive in the effect, I assume this whole world to be in¬ 
telligent. The absence of manifestation of intelligence 
(in this world) is to be ascribed to the particular nature of 
the modification \ Just as undoubtedly intelligent beings do 
not manifest their intelligence in certain states such as sleep, 
swoon, &c., so the intelligence of wood and earth also is 
not manifest (although it exists). In consequence of this 
difference produced by the manifestation and non-mani¬ 
festation of intelligence (in the case of men, animals, &e., on 
the one side, and wood, stones, &c. on the other side), and 
in consequence of form, colour, and the like being present in 
the one case and absent in the other, nothing prevents the 
instruments of action (earth, wood, &c.) from standing to 
the souls in the relation of a subordinate to a superior thing, 
although in reality both are equally of an intelligent nature. 
And just as such substances as flesh, broth, pap, and the 
like may, owing to their individual differences, stand in the 
relation of mutual subserviency, although fundamentally 
they are all of the same nature, viz. mere modifications of 
earth, so it will be in the case under discussion also, with¬ 
out there being done any violence to the well-known 
distinction (of beings intelligent and non-intelligent).—This 
reasoning—the pflrvapakshin replies if valid might remove 
to a certain extent that difference of character between 


1 In the case of things commonly considered non-intelligent, 
intelligence is not influenced by an internal organ, and on that 
account remains unperceived; samaste £ r agati sato*pi X'aitanyasya 
tatia tatranta^kara»apari«amflmipardgad amipalabdhir aviruddha. 
An. Gi. 
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an and the world which is due to the circumstance 
one being intelligent and the other non-intelligent; 
there would, however, still remain that other difference which 
results from the fact that the one is pure and the other 
impure. But in reality the argumentation of the objector 
does not even remove the first-named difference ; as is 
declared in the latter part of the Stitra, * And its being such 
we learn from Scripture.’ For the assumption of the in¬ 
tellectuality of the entire world—which is supported neither 
by perception nor by inference, &c.—must be considered 
as resting on Scripture only in so far as the latter speaks 
of the world as having originated from an intelligent cause ; 
but that scriptural statement itself is contradicted by other 
texts which declare the world to be ‘of such a nature/ 
i, e. of a nature different from that of its material cause. 
For the scriptural passage, * It became that which is know¬ 
ledge and that which is devoid of knowledge 5 (Taitt. Up. 
II, 6), which teaches that a certain class of beings is of a 
non-inteliigent nature intimates thereby that the non-intel¬ 
ligent world is different from the intelligent Brahman.—But— 
somebody might again object—the sacred texts themselves 
sometimes speak of the elements and the bodily organs, 
which are generally considered to be devoid of intelligence, 
as intelligent beings. The following passages, for instance, 
attribute intelligence to the elements. 4 The earth spoke ; ’ 
‘ The waters spoke ’ (.Sat. Br. VI, I, 3, 2; 4); and, again, 
4 Fire thought; ’ 4 Water thought ’ (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3 ; 4J. 
Other texts attribute intelligence to the bodily organs, 
4 These prawas when quarrelling together as to who was the 
best went to Brahman’ (Br/. Up. VI, 1, 7); and, again, 
* They said to Speech: Do thou sing out for us 5 (Bril Up. 
I, 3, 2).—To this objection the purvapakshin replies in the 
following Sutra. 

5. But (there takes place) denotation of the super¬ 
intending (deities), on account of the difference and 
the connexion. 




The word 4 but 5 discards the doubt raised. We are 





intelligence, the scriptural passages denote not the mere 
material elements and organs, but rather the intelligent 
divinities which preside over earth, &c., on the one hand, 
and Speech, &c. v on the other hand. And why so ? 4 On 
account of the difference and the connexion.' The 
difference is the one previously referred to between the 
enjoying souls, on the one hand, and the material elements 
and organs, on the other hand, which is founded on the 
distinction between intelligent and non-intelligent beings ; 
that difference would not be possible if all beings were 
intelligent. Moreover, the Kaushitakins In their account of 
the dispute of the pnu/as make express use of the word 
‘ divinities 5 in order to preclude the idea of the mere material 
organs being meant, and in order to include the super¬ 
intending intelligent beings. They say, 4 The deities con¬ 
tending with each for who was the best; * and, again, c All 
these deities having recognised the pre-eminence in pra/za* 
(Kau. Up. II, *4).—And, secondly, Mantras, ArthavAdas, 
ltihasas, Furnas, &c, all declare that intelligent presiding 
divinities are connected with everything. Moreover, such 
scriptural passages as 4 Agni having become Speech entered 
into the mouth ’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4> 2, 4) show that each 
bodily organ is connected with its own favouring divinity. 
And in the passages supplementary to the quarrel of the 
prAwas we read in one place how, for the purpose of 
settling their relative excellence, they went to Prn^Apati, 
and how they settled their quarrel on the ground of presence 
and absence, each of them, as Pra-gApati had advised, de¬ 
parting from the body for some time (‘ They went to their 
father PraJ&pati and said/ &e.; Kh. Up. V, i, 7); and in 
another place it Is said that they made an offering to prA/za 
(B ri. Up. VI, 1, 13), &c.; all of them proceedings which are 
analogous to those of men, See'., and therefore strengthen 
the hypothesis that the text refers to the superintending 
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Iti the case of such passages as, ‘Fire thought,' 
we^ must assume that the thought spoken of is that of 
the highest deity which is connected with its effects as 
a superintending principle,—From all this it follows that 
this world is different in nature from Brahman, and hence 
cannot have it for its material cause. 

To this objection raised by the purvapakshin the next 
Sutra replies. 

6. But it is seen. 

The word ‘but’ discards the pfirvapaksha. 

Your assertion that this world cannot have originated 
from Brahman on account of the difference of its character 

is not founded on an absolutely true tenet. For we see 

that from man, who is acknowledged to be intelligent, non- 
intelligent things such as hair and nails originate, and that, 
on the other hand, from avowedly non-intelligent matter, 
such as cow-dung, scorpions and similar animals are pro¬ 
duced.—But—to state an objection— the real cause of the 
non-intelligent hair and nails is the human body which is 
itself non-intelligent, and the non-intelligent bodies only oi 
scorpions are the effects of non-intelligent dung.— Even 
thus, we reply, there remains a difference in character 
(between the cause, for instance, the dung, and the eftect, 
for instance, the body of the scorpion), in so far as some 
non-intelligent matter (the body) is the abode of an 
intelligent principle (the scorpion’s soul), while other 
non-intelligent matter (the dung) is not. Moreover, the 
difference of nature—due to the cause passing over 
into the effect—between the bodies of men on the one 
side and hair and nails on the other side, is, on account 
of the divergence of colour, form, &c., very consideiable 
after all. The same remark holds good with regard to 
cow-dung and the bodies of scorpions, &c. If absolute 
equality were insisted on (in the case of one thing being 
the effect of another), the relation of material cause and 
effect (which after all requires a distinction of the two) 
would be annihilated. If, again, it be remarked that in the 
case of men and hair as well as in that of scorpions and 

[ 34 ] 
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w-dqng there is one characteristic feature, at least, whtc 
is found in the effect as well as in the cause, viz. the quality 
of being of an earthy nature ; we reply that in the case of 
Brahman and the world also one characteristic feature, viz. 
that of existence (satta), is found in ether, &c. (which, are 
the effects) as well as in Brahman (which is the cause).— 
He, moreover, who on the ground of the difference of the 
attributes tries to invalidate the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world, must assert that he under¬ 
stands by difference of attributes either the non-occurrence 
(in the world) of the entire complex of the characteristics 
of Brahman, or the non-occurrence of any (some or other) 
characteristic, or the non-occurrence of the characteristic 
of intelligence. The first assertion would lead to the 
negation of the relation of cause and effect in general, 
which relation is basted on the fact of there being in the effect 
something over and above the cause (for if the two were 
absolutely identical they could not be distinguished). The 
second assertion is open to the charge of running counter 
to what is well known ; for, as we have already remarked, 
the characteristic quality of existence which belongs to 
Brahman is found likewise in ether and so on. For the 
third assertion the requisite proving instances are wanting ; 
for what instances could be brought forward against the 
upholder of Brahman, in order to prove the general 
assertion that whatever is devoid of intelligence is seen not 
to be an effect of Brahman ? (The upholder of Brahman 
would simply not admit any such instances) because he 
maintains that this entire complex of things has Brahman 
for its material cause. And that; all such assertions are 
contrary to Scripture, is clear, as we have already shown it 
to be the purport of Scripture that Brahman is the cause 
and substance of the world. It has indeed been maintained 
by the pftrvapakshin that the other means of proof also 
(and not merely sacred tradition) apply l;o Brahman, on 
account, of its being an accomplished entity (not something 
to be accomplished as religious duties are); but such an 
assertion is entirely gratuitous. For Brahman, as being 
devoid of form and so on, cannot become an object of 
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ition; and as there are in its ease no characteristic 
marks (on which conclusions, &c. might be based), inference 
also and the other means of proof do not apply to it; but, 
like religious duty, it is to be known solely on the ground 
of holy tradition. Thus Scripture also declares, 4 That 
doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but when it is 
declared by another then, O dearest l it is easy to under¬ 
stand’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 9). And again, ‘Who in truth knows 
it? Who could here proclaim it, whence this creation 
sprang?’ ( 7 vTg-~v. Samh, X, 129, 6 ). These two mantras show 
that the cause of this world is not to be known even by 
divine beings (irvara) 1 of extraordinary power and wisdom. 

There are also the following Smr/ti passages to the same 
effect: ‘ Do not apply reasoning to those things which are 
uncognisable 2 ; * ‘ Unevolved he is called, uncognisable, 
unchangeable;’ ‘Not the legions of the gods know my 
origin, not the great r/shls. For I myself aril in every way 
the origin of the gods and great r/shis’ (Bha. Gi. X, 2). 
—And if it has been maintained above that the scriptural 
passage enjoining thought (on Brahman) in addition to 
mere hearing (of the sacred texts treating of Brahman) 
shows that reasoning also is to be allowed its place, we 
reply that the passage must not deceitfully be taken 
as enjoining bare independent ratiocination, but must be 
understood to represent reasoning as a subordinate auxiliary 
of intuitional knowledge. By reasoning of the latter type 
we may, for instance, arrive at the following conclusions; 
that because the state of dream and the waking state exclude 
each other the Self is not connected with those states; 
that, as the soul in the state of deep sleep leaves the 
phenomenal world behind and becomes one with that 
whose Self is pure Being, it has for its Self pure Being 
apart from the phenomenal world; that as the world 
springs from Brahman it cannot be separate from Brahman, 




1 On trvara in the above meaning, compare Deussen, p. 69, 
note 41. 

2 The line ' prakr/tibhyaA param/ &c. is wanting in all MSS. 
I have consulted. 
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rf to the principle of the non-difference of cause 
and effect, &c. T The fallaciousness of mere reasoning will 
moreover be demonstrated later on (II, i, n).—He 1 2 , more¬ 
over, who merely on the ground of the sacred tradition 
about an intelligent cause of the world would assume this 
entire world to be of an intellectual nature would find room 
for the. other scriptural passage quoted above (‘ He became 
knowledge and what is devoid of knowledge *) which 
teaches a distinction of intellect and non-intellect; for 
he could avail himself of the doctrine of intellect being 
sometimes manifested and sometimes non-manifested. llis 
antagonist, on the other hand (i. e. the Sankhya), would not 
be able to make anything of the passage, for it distinctly 
teaches that the highest cause constitutes the Self of the 
entire world. 

If, then, on account of difference of character that which 
is intelligent cannot pass over into what is non-intelligent, 
that also which is non-intelligcnt (i.e. in our case, the 
non-intelligent pradh&na of the Sankhyas) cannot pass over 
into what is intelligent.— (So much for argument’s sake,) 
but apart from that, as the argument resting on difference 
of character has already been refuted, we must assume an 
intelligent cause of the world in agreement with Scripture. 


1 Ananda Giri on the above passage: j-rutySkankshitaw tarkam 
eva mananavidhivishayam udaharati svapnanteti. Svapna t gagaritayor 
miihovyabhiMrtkl dtmana^ svabh&yatas tadvattv&bhavad avastha- 
dvayena tasya svato* sazKpr/ktatvam ato #*ivasy6vasthavatvena 
nabrahmatvam ity arthn/^. Tathapi dehaditadtUmyenatmano bhavan 
na ni//prapa; 7 ^abrahmatety fbahkyaha sa/;/prasade /Ceti. Sata somya 
tada sawpanno bhavatiti rrutc// sushupte nMprapadfead&matv&va- 
garo&d fitrnanas tathavidhabral 1 mat vas} dclhir ity artha//. Dvaita- 
grfihipratyaksh&divi rod bat katham iitmano^dvitiyabrahmatvam ity 
Lahkya ta^atvadihetuna brabmatiriktavastvabhavasiddher adbya- 
kshddinam atatv4vtdakapr£mS#y £d avirodbad yuktam dtmano 
I dviityabrahmatvam ity aha prapaat/fasyeti. 

2 Let us finally assume, merely for argument's sake, that a 
vailaksha«ya of cause and effect is not admissible, and enquire 
whether that assumption can be reconciled more easily with an 
intelligent or a non-intelligent cause of the world. 
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(it is said that the effect is) noil-existent 
(before its origination); we do not allow that 
because it is a mere negation (without an object). 

If Brahman, which is intelligent, pure, and devoid of^ 
qualities such as sound, and so on, is supposed" toTEe the 
carcrstT’oT an effect which is o? ah opppsfte nature, h e. 
noji-intclligcnt, impure, possessing the qualities of sound, 
&c., it follows tliat the effect has to be considered as 
non-existing before Its actual origination. But this con¬ 
sequence cannot be acceptable to you- the VedAntin 
who maintain the doctrine of the effect existing in the 
cause already, v 

This objection of yours* we reply, is without any force, 
on account of its being a mere negation. If you negative 
the existence of the effect previous to its actual origina¬ 
tion, your negation is a mere negation without an object to 
be negatived. The negation (implied in 4 non-existent') 
can certainly not have for its object the existence of the 
effect previous to its origination, since the effect must be 
viewed as ‘existent,’ through and in the Self of the cause, 
before its origination as well as after it; for at the present 
moment also this effect does not exist independently, apart 
from the cause ; according to such scriptural passages as, 

‘ Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self 
is abandoned by everything’ (B ru Up. II* 4 > &)• - n ~ so 
far, on the other hand, as the effect exists through the .Self 
of the cause, its existence is the same before the actual be¬ 
ginning of the effect (as after it).- But Brahman, which is 
devoid of qualities such as sound, &c., is the cause ot this 
world (possessing all those qualities)!—True, but the effect 
with all its qualities does not exist without the Self of the 
cause either now or before the actual beginning (of the 
effect); hence it cannot be said that (according to our 
doctrine) the effect is non-existing before its actual begin¬ 
ning.—This point will be elucidated in detail in the section 
treating of the non-difference of cause and effect. 


* 8. On account of such consequences at the time 
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reabsorption (the doctriae maintained hitherto) 
is objectionable. 

The ptirvapakshin raises further objections,—If an effect 
which is distinguished by the qualities of grossness, con¬ 
sisting of parts, absence of intelligence, limitation, impurity, 
&c., is admitted to have Brahman for its cause, it follows 
that at the time of reabsorption (of the world into Brah¬ 
man), the effect, by entering into the state of non-division 
from its cause, inquinates the latter with its properties. As 
therefore—on your doctrine—the pause (i.e. Brahman) as 
well as the effect is, at the time of reabsorption, character¬ 
ised by impurity and similar qualities, the doctrine of the 
Upanishads, according to which an omniscient Brahman is 
the cause of the world, cannot be upheld.—Another ob¬ 
jection to that doctrine is that in consequence of all 
distinctions passing af the time of reabsorption into the 
state of non-distinction there would be no special causes 
left at the time of a new beginning of the world, and con¬ 
sequently the new world could not arise with all the 
distinctions of enjoying souls, objects to be enjoyed and so 
on (which are actually observed to exist).--A third ob¬ 
jection is that, if we assume the origin of a new world even 
after the annihilation of all works, &c. (which are the causes 
of a new world arising) of the enjoying souls which enter 
into the state of non-difference from the highest Brahman, 
we are led to the conclusion that also those (souls) which 
have obtained final release again appear in the new world.— 
If you finally say , 1 Well, let this world remain distinct from 
the highest Brahman even at the time of reabsorption,’ vve 
reply that in that case a reabsorption will not take place 
at all, and that, moreover, the effect's existing separate 
from the cause is not possible.—For all these reasons the 
Vedanta doctrine is objectionable. 

" To this the next Sfitra replies. 


*9. Not so ; as there are parallel instances. 
There is nothing objectionable in our system. 


-The 


objection that the effect when being reabsorbed “ into its 
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ould inqutnatc the latter with its qualities does not 
damage our position ‘ because there are parallel instances, 
i. e. because there are instances of effects not inquinating 
With their 'qualities the causes into which they are le- 
absorbed. Things, for instance, made of clay, such as pots, 
&c., which in their st&te of separate existence are of various 
descriptions, do not, when they are reabsorbed into their 
original matter (i.e. clay), impart to the latter their in¬ 
dividual qualities ; nor do golden ornaments impait then 
individual qualities to their elementary material, t\ e. gold, 
into which they may finally be reab sorbed. Nor does the 
fourfold complex of organic beings which springs from 
earth impart its qualities to the latter at the time of le- 
absorption. You (i. e. the p&rvapakshin), on the other hand, 
have not any instances to quote in your favour. For re- 
absorption could not take place at all if the effect when 
passing back into its causal substance continued to subsist 1 
there with all its individual properties. 

of the nor;-difference of cause and effect the effect has its 
Self in the ’cause, but not the cause |n .the effect, is'S point 
which we shall render clear later on, under II, .1, 14- 

Moreover, the objection that the effect would impart its 
qualities to the cause at the time of reabsorption is formu¬ 
lated too Narrowly because, the identity of cause and effect 
being admitted, the same would take place during the time 
of the subsistence (of the effect, previous to its reabsorption). 
That the identity of cause and effect (of Brahman and the 
world) holds good indiscriminately with regard to all time 
(not only the time of reabsorption), is declared in many 
scriptural passages, as, for instance, ‘ This everything is that 
Self’ (Br/. Up. II, 4, 6 ); ‘The Self is all this' (A/*. Up. 
VII, 25, 2); ‘The immortal Brahman is this before’ (Mu. 
Up/ll/a, 11); ‘All this is Brahman ’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, *)• 
With regard to the case referred to in the SrutUpassages 
we refute the assertion*of the cause being affected by the 


1 Nanu pralayakale karyadharmta Jen navatishMeran na tarhi 
karawadharma api tishMeyus tayor abhedat tatr&h&nanyatve »• pki. 
An. Gi. 
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e^t and its qualities by showing that the latter are the 
mere fallacious superimpositions of nescience, and the very 
same argument holds good with reference to reabsorption 
also.~-AVe can quote other .examples. in t favour of otu* 
doctrine. As the magician is notafcjany time affected by 
the magical illusion prbcTucedTSy himself, because it is un¬ 
real, so the highest Self is not affected by the world-, 
illusion. And as one dreaming person is not affected by 
the illusory visions of his dream because they do not: 
accompany the waking state and the state of dreamless 
sleep; so the one permanent witness of the three states 
(viz. the highest Self which is the one unchanging witness of 
the creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world) is 
not touched by the mutually exclusive three states. For 
that the highest Self appears in those three states, is a mere 
illusion, not more substantial than the snake for which the 
rOpe is mistaken in the twilight. With reference to this point 
teachers knowing the true tradition of the Vedanta have 
made the following declaration, * When the individual soul 
which is held in the bonds of slumber by the beginningless 
Mayh awakes, then it knows the eternal, sleepless, dream¬ 
less non-duality' (Gau^ap. Kar, I, 16). 

So far we have shown that—on our doctrine—there is no 
danger Of the cause being affected at the time of reabsorp¬ 
tion by the qualities of the effect, such as grossness and the 
like.-*-With regard to the second objection, viz. that if we 
assume all distinctions to pass (at the time of reabsorption) 
into the state of non-distinction there would be no special 
reason for the origin of a new world affected with dis¬ 
tinctions, wc likewise refer to the ‘existence of parallel 
instances/ For the case is parallel to that of deep sleep 
and trance. In those states also the soul enters into an 
essential condition...of non-distinction ; nevertheless, wrong 
knowledge being not yet finally overcome, the old state of 
distinction re-establishes itself as soon as the soul awakes 
from its sleep or trance. (Compare the script urn l passage, 
‘All these creatures whefi they have become merged in 
the True, know not that they are merged in the True. 
Whatever these creatures arc here, whether a lion, or a 
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or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a 
miSqiiito, that they become again’ (Kh. Up. VI, 9, 3 ; 3). 
For just as during the subsistence of the world the phe¬ 
nomenon of multifarious distinct existence, based on wrong 
knowledge, proceeds unimpeded like the vision of a dream, 
although them is only one highest Self devoid of all dis¬ 
tinction ; so, we conclude, there remains, even after re¬ 
absorption, the power of distinction (potential distinction) 
founded on wrong knowledge.—Herewith the objection 
that—according to our doctrine—even the finally released 
souls would be born again is already disposed of. They 
will not be born again because in their case wrong know¬ 
ledge has been entirely discarded by perfect knowledge. 
—The ias£ alternative .finally (which the pOrvapakshiu had 
represented as open to the Ved&ntin), viz. that even at the 
time of reabsorption the world should remain distinct from 
Brahman, precludes itself because it is not admitted by the 
Ved&ntins themselves.—Hence the system founded on the 
Upanishads is in every way unobjectionable. 

10. And because the objections (raised by the 
Sankhya against the Ved&nta doctrine) apply to his 
view also, ,, 

The doctrine of our opponent is liable to the very same 
objections which he urges against us, viz. in the following 
manner.—The objection that this world cannot have 
sprung from Brahman on account of its difference of 
character applies no less to the doctrine of. the pradhina 
being the cause of the world ; for that doctrine also assumes 
that from a pradh&na devoid of sound and other qualities a 
world is produced which possesses those very qualities. 
The beginning of an effect different in character being thus 
admitted, the Sdiikhya is equally driven to the doctrine 
that before the actual beginning the effect was non-existent. 
And, moreover, it being admitted (by the Sankhya also) 
that at the time of reabsqrptipn the effect passes back into 
the state of non-distinction from the cause, the case of 
the Sfinkhya here also is the same as ours.—And, further, if 
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the S&hkhya also must admit) at the time of reabsorp¬ 
tion the differences of all the special effects are obliterated 
and pass into a state of general non-distinction, the special 
fixed conditions, which previous to reabsorption were the 
causes of the different worldly existence of each soul, can, 
at the time of a new creation, no longer be determined, 
there being no cause for them ; and if you assume them to 
be determined without a cause, you are driven to the 
admission that even the released souls have to re-enter a 
state of bondage, there being equal absence of a cause (in 
the case of the released and the non-released souls); And 
if you try to avoid this conclusion by assuming that at the 
time of reabsorption some individual differences pass into 
the state of non-distinction, others not, we reply that in 
that case the latter could not be considered as effects of the 
pradhana \—It thus appears that all those difficulties (raised 
by the Sahkhya) apply to both views, and cannot therefore 
be urged against either only. But as either of the two 
doctrines must necessarily be accepted, we are strengthened 
—by the outcome of the above discussion—in the opinion 
that the alleged difficulties are no real difficulties 1 2 . 

u. If it be said that, in consequence of the ill- 
foundedness of reasoning, we must frame our con¬ 
clusions otherwise ; (we reply that) thus also there 
would result non-release. 

In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on for the following reason also. As the 
thoughts of man are altogether unfettered, reasoning which 
disregards the holy texts and rests on individual opinion 
only has no proper foundation. We see how arguments, 
which some clever men had excogitated with great pains, 
are shown, by people still more ingenious, to be fallacious, and 
how the arguments of the latter again are refuted in tlieir turn 


1 For if they are effects of the pracMna they must as such be 
reabsorbed into it at the time of general re absorption. 

a And that the Vedanta view is preferable because the nullity of 
the objections has already been demonstrated in its case. 
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men • so that, on account of the diversity of men’s 
opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation. Not* can we get over this difficulty by 
accepting as well-founded the reasoning of some person of 
recognised mental eminence, may he now be Kapila or any¬ 
body else ; since vve observe that even men of the most 
undoubted mental eminence, such as Kapila, Ka/zada, and 
other founders of philosophical schools, have contradicted 
one another. 

But (our adversary may ht re be supposed to say), we will 
fashion our reasoning otherwise, i.e. in such a manner as 
not to lay it open to the charge of having no proper foun¬ 
dation. You cannot, after all, maintain that no reasoning 
whatever is well-founded ; for you yourself can found youi 
assertion that reasoning has no foundation on reasoning only; 
your assumption being that because some arguments are seen 
to be devoid of foundation other arguments as belonging to 
the same class are likewise devoid of foundation. Moreover, 
if all reasoning were unfounded, the whole course of practical 
human life would have to come to an end. For we see that 
men act., with a view to obtaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain in the future time, on the assumption that the past, the 
present, and the future are; uniform. —^Further, in the case of 
passages of Scripture (apparently) contradicting each other, 
the ascertainment of the real sense, which depends on a 
preliminary refutation of the apparent sense, can be effected 
only by an accurate definition of the meaning of sentences, 
and that involves a process of reasoning. 
expresses himself: < Percept ion, inference, and the :?astra 
according to the various traditions, this triad is to be known 
well by one desiring clearness in regard to right. — He who 
applies reasoning not contradicted by the Veda to the Veda 
and the (Sm/v'ti) doctrine of law, he, and no other, knows the 
law 1 (Manu Smrzti XII, 105, 106). And that ‘want of 
foundation’, to which you object, really constitutes the beauty 
of reasoning, because it enables us to arrive at unobjection¬ 
able arguments by means of the previous refutation of 
objectionable arguments 1 . (No fear that because the 

• The whole style of argumentation of the Mitndvzs^ would be 
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^...'vapaksha is ill-founded the siddbinta should be ill- 
founded too ;) for there is no valid reason to maintain that 
a man must be stupid because his elder brother was stupid* 
—For all these reasons the want of foundation cannot be 
used as an argument against reasoning. 

Against this argumentation we remark that thus also 
there results £ want of release.’ For although with regard 
to some things reasoning is observed to be well founded, 
with regard to the matter in hand there will result ‘ want ot 
release/ viz. of the reasoning from this very fault of ill- 
founded ness. The true nature of the cause of the world 
on which final emancipation depends cannot, on account of 
its excessive abstruseness, even be thought ol without the 
help of the holy texts; for, as already remarked, it cannot 
become the object of perception, because it docs not possess 
qualities such as form and the like, and as it is devoid of 
characteristic signs, it does not lend itself to inference and 
the other means of right knowledge.—Or else (if we adopt 
another explanation of the word ‘ avimoksha') all those who 
teach the final release of the soul arc agreed that it results 
from perfect knowledge. Perfect knowledge has the cha¬ 
racteristic; mark of uniformity, because it depends on accom¬ 
plished actually existing things; for whatever thing is 
permanently of one and the same nature is acknowledged 
to be a true or real thing, and knowledge conversant about 
such is called perfect knowledge; as, for instance, the 
knowledge embodied in the proposition, ‘ fire is hot.' Now, 
it is clear that in the case of perfect knowledge a mutual 
conflict of men's opinions is impossible. But that cognitions 
founded on reasoning do conflict is generally known; for 
we continually observe that what one logician endeavours 
to establish as perfect knowledge ^demolished by another, 
who, in his turn, is treated alike by a third. How therefore 
can knowledge, which is founded on reasoning, and whose 
object is not something permanently uniform, be perfect 
knowledge ?—-Nor can it be said that he who maintains the 



impossible, if all reasoning were sound; for then no ptirvapakslu 
view could be maintained. 
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ft^na to be the cause of the world (i.e. the SMkhya) is 
the Kest of all reasoners, and accepted as such by all philoso¬ 
phers ; which would enable us to accept his opinion as perfect 
knowledge.—Nor can we collegial a given moment and on 
a given spot all the logicians of the past, present, and future 
time, so as to settle (by their agreement) that their opinion 
regarding some uniform object is to be considered perfect 
knowledge, The Veda, on the other hand, which is eternal 
and the source of knowledge, may be allowed to have for 
its object firmly established things, and hence the perfection 
of that knowledge which is founded on the Veda cannot be 
denied by any of the logicians of the past, present, or future* 
We have thus established the perfection Of this our know¬ 
ledge which reposes on the Upanishads, and as apart from 
it perfect knowledge is impossible, its disregard woirld lead 
to ‘absence of final release’ of the transmigrating souls. 
Our final position therefore is, that on the ground of Scrip¬ 
ture and of reasoning subordinate to Scripture, the intelli¬ 
gent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance 
of the world. 


12. Thereby those (theories) also which are not 
accepted by competent persons are explained. 

Hitherto we have refuted those objections against the 
Vedanta-texts which, based on reasoning, take their stand 
on the doctrine of the pradhftna being the cause of the world ; 
(which doctrine deserves to be refuted first), because it stands 
near to our Vedic system, is supported by somewhat weighty 
arguments, and has, to a certain extent, been adopted by 
some authorities who follow the Veda.—But now some dull- 
witted persons might think that another objection founded 
on reasoning might be raised against the Ved&nta, viz. on the 
ground of the atomic doctrine. The Sfitrakdra, therefore, 
extends to the latter objection the refutation of the former, 
considering that by the conquest of the most dangerous 
adversary the conquest of the minor enemies is already 
virtually accomplished. Other doctrines, as, for instance, 
the atomic doctrine of which no part has been accepted by 
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either Manu or Vyasa or other authorities, are to be con¬ 
sidered as * explained,* i.e. refuted by the same reasons 
which enabled us to dispose of the pradhana doctrine. As 
the reasons on which the refutation hinges are the same, 
there is no room for further doubt. Such common argu¬ 
ments are the impotence of reasoning to fathom the depth 
of the transcendental cause of the world, the ill- founded ness 
of mere Reasoning, the impossibility of final release, even 
in case of the conclusions being shaped ‘otherwise* (see the 
preceding Sutra), the conflict of Scripture and Reasoning, 
and so on. 

*3* ^ it be said that from the circumstance of (the 
objects of enjoyment) passing over into the enjoyer 
(and vice versA) there would result non-distinction 
(of the two); we reply that (such distinction) may exist 
(nevertheless), as ordinary experience shows. 

Another objection, ba^ed on reasoning, is raised against 
the’’doctrine of Brahman beingfthe cause of the wpjid.— 
Although Scripture is authoritative withregard to its own 
special subject-matter (as, for instance, the causality of 
Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a secondary sense 
in those cases where the subject-matter is taken out of its 
grasp by other means of right knowledge; just as mantras 
and arthav&das have occasionally to be explained in a 
secondary sense (when the primary, literal sense is rendered 
impossible by other means of right knowledge 1 ). Ana¬ 
logously reasoning is to be considered invalid outside its 
legitimate sphere ; so, for instance, in the case of religious 
duty and its opposite V Hence Scripture cannot be acknow¬ 
ledged to refute what is settled by other means of right 
knowledge. And if you ask,‘Where does Scripture oppose 
itself to what is thus established ? * we give you the fol- 

3 The following arthnvada-passage, for instance, ' the sacrificial 
post is the sun/ is to be taken in a metaphorical sense; because 
perception renders it impossible for us to take it in its literal 
meaning. 

2 Which are to be known from the Veda only. 
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instance. The distinction of e.ygyerg and objects 
of enjoyment, is well known from ordinary experience, the 
enjoyers being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and 
the like arc the objects of enjoy ment. Devadattaffor instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy¬ 
ment, The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object 
of enjoyment, and vice vers&. Now this passing over of 
one thing Into another would actually result from the doc¬ 
trine of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc¬ 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 



would lead to the sublation of the well-established dis¬ 
tinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. 

To the preceding objection we reply, * It may exist as in 
ordinary experience; Even on our philosophic view the dis¬ 
tinction may exist, as ordinary experience furnishes us with 
analogous instances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, 
bubbles, and other modifications of the sea, although they 
really are not different from the sea-water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state of 
conjunction, &c. From the fact of their being non-different 
from the sea-water, it does not follow that they pass over 
into each other; and, again, although they do not pass 
over into each other, still they are not different from the 
sea. So it \s in the case under discussion also. The 
..gUloyers and the objects of'enjoyment do not pass over 
into each other, and yet' tlicy arc not different from the 
highest Brahman, And although the enjoyer is not really 
an effect of Brahman, since the unmodified creator himself, 
in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the enjoyer 
(according to the passage, 1 Having created he entered into 
it/Taitt. Up. II, 6), still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence of 
the effect acting as a limiting adjunct; just as the universal 
ether is divided by its contact with jars and Other limiting 
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a<Jjuncts. \\ The condu^ign is, that the distinction of enjoyers 
itncl object? of enjoyment ^.possible, although both are non- 
diffcreni; from Brahman, their highest cause, as the analogous 
instance of the sea and its waves demonstrates, . 

14. The non-difference of them (i. e. of cause and 
effect.) results from such terms as ‘ origin’ and the 
like. v 

T.he 1 refutation contained in the preceding SOdra was set 
foith on the condition of the practical distinction of cn- 
jovers and objects of enjoyment being acknowledged* In 
leality, however, that distinction does not exist, because 
there is understood to be rfon-crilTcrence (identity) of cause 
is this manifold world consisting of 
ether and so on; the cause, is the highest Brahman. Qf 
t! l? effect lt is un derstooS 'that in reality it‘is non-different 
fiom the cause, i. e. has no existence apart from the cause.— 
How so? ‘ On account of the scriptural word “ origin” and 
others. The word f origin ’ is used in connexion with 1 
simile, in a passage undertaking to show how through the 
knowledge of one thing everthing is known ; viz. Kh. Up. 
VI, j, 4, ‘As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made 
of clay is known, the modification (i. e. the effect; the thing 
made of clay) being a name merely which has its origin 
in speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely; thus/ 
&c.-fThe^meaning^f this pas sage is that, if there is known 
a lump of clay which really and truly is nothing but clay 2 , 
there are known thereby likewise all things made of clay, 
such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, all of which agree in 
having clay for their true nature. Tor these modifications 
or effects are names only, exist through or originate 
from speech only, while in reality there exists no such thing 
as a modification. \ In s o fa r as they. are .names (individual 
efiects distinguished" by names) they are untrue; in so far 

1 ParMmavSdam avalambyfipatato virodha;* samadhaya vivar- 
tav^dam foritya paramasamadh&nam ilha. An. Gi. 

Ananda Giri construes differently: etad uktam iti, paratn&rthato 
vi^/l&tam iti sambandha/;. 
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..ley are day they are true.—This parallel instance is given 
with reference to Brahman applying the phrase 1 having its 
origin in speech 1 to the case illustrated by the instance quoted 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no existence 
apart from Brahman.— Later on again the text, after having 
declared that fire, water, and earth are the effects of Brahman, 
maintains that the effects of these three elements have no 
existence apart from them, ‘ 1 hus has vanished the specific 
nature of burning fire, the modification being a mere name 
which has its origin in speech, while only the three colours 
are what; is true 1 (Kh, Up. VI, 4, 1).-—Other sacred texts 
also whose purport it is to intimate the unity of the Self 
are to be quoted here, in accordance with the ‘and others’ 
of the Sutra. Such texts are, ‘ In that all this has its Self; 
it is the True, it is the Self, thou art that 1 (Kk. Up. VI, 

8, 7); ‘ This everything, all is that Up. II, 4 , 6) i 

‘Brahman alone is all this 1 (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11); ‘ fire Self 
is ail this 1 (Kh. Up. VII, 25, a) ; ‘ There is in it no diversity ’ 
(Bn. Up. IV, 4, 25):—On any other assumption it would 
not be possible to maintain that by the knowledge of one 
thing everything becomes known (as the text quoted above 
declares). We therefore must adopt the following view, , 
In the same way as those parts of ethereal space which 
are limited by jars and waterpots are not really different 
from the universal ethereal space, and as the water of a 
mirage is not really different from the surface of the salty 
steppe—for the nature of that water is that it is seen in 
one moment and has vanished in the next, and moreover. 
It is not to be perceived by its own nature (i. e. apart from 
the surface of the desert 1 )—*; so this manifold world with its 
objects of enjoyment, enjoyers and so on has no existence 
apart from Brahman.—But- it might be objected—Brah¬ 
man has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree 
has many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers 
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1 iV/sh/cti kackUid dr/sh/a/// pun: r nash/am anityam iti yavat.— 
IVfsb/agrahawasfi&tav/ pratitik&le*pi sattdrahitya?^ tatraiva hetvan- 
taram &ha svarfipeweti. An. Gi. 

[34] V 
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>ip<hd energies dependent on those powers, Unity and mani¬ 
fold ness are therefore both true. Thus, a tree considered 
in itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as having 
waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, but manifold 
il viewed with regard to the jars and dishes made of it. 
On this assumption the process of final release resulting 
from right knowledge may be established in connexion 
with the element of unity (in Brahman), while the two 
processes of common worldly activity and of activity ac¬ 
cording to the Veda—which depend ffiLtfag... karfl fekib/rtfet-— 
may be established in connexion with tlic element of mani¬ 
fold ness. And with this view the parallel instances of clay 
Sc. agree very well, y 

This theory, we reply, is untenable because in the in¬ 
stance (quoted in the Upanishad) the phrase ‘as clay they 
are true’ asserts the cause only to be true while the phrase 
'having its origin in speech* declares the unreality of all 
effects. And with reference to the matter illustrated by the 
instance given (viz. the highest cause, Brahman) we read, 
6 In that all this has its Self;' and, again, ‘That is true;' 
whereby it is asserted that only the one highest cause is 
true. The following passage again, ‘ That is the Self; thou 
art that, 0 *$Vetaketu 1 ’ teaches that the embodied soul 
(the individual soul) also is Brahman. (And we must note 
that) the passage distinctly teaches that the fact of the em¬ 
bodied soul having its Self in Brahman is self-established, 
not to be accomplished by endeavour. This doctrine of 
the individual soul having its Self in Brahman, if once 
accepted as the doctrine of the Veda, does away with the 
independent existence of the individual soul, just as the 
idea of the rope does awaj' with the idea of the snake 
(for which the rope had been mistaken). And if the 
doctrine of the independent existence of the individual 
soul has to be set aside, then the opinion of the entire 
phenomenal world-—which is based on the individual soul— 
having an independent existence is likewise to be set aside. 
But only for the establishment of the latter an dement 
of manifoldness would have to be assumed in Brahman, in 
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to the element of unity.—Scriptural passages also 
"(such as, ‘ When the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another ? 1 Bri, Up. II, 4, * 3 ) declare that for him who sees 
that everything has its Self in Brahman the whole 
phenomenal world with its actions, agents, and results of 
actions is non-existent. Nor can it be said that this 
non-existence of the phenomenal world is declared (by 
Scripture) to be limited to certain states j tor the passage 
‘Thou art that’ shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the Self of all is not limited by any particular state. 
Moreover, Scripture, showing by the instance of the thief 
(Kb. VI, 16) that the false-minded is bound while the true- 
minded is released, declares thereby that unity is the one 
true existence while manifoldness is evolved out of wrong 
knowledge. For if both were true how could the man 
who acquiesces in the reality of this phenomenal world 
be called false-minded 1 ? Another scriptural passage (‘ from 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diversity, 
B ri Up. IV, 4, 19) declares the same, by blaming those 
who perceive any distinction.—Moreover, on the doctrine, 
which we are at present impugning, release cannot result 
from knowledge, because the doctrine does not acknow¬ 
ledge that some kind of wrong knowledge, to be removed 
by perfect knowledge, is the cause of the phenomenal 
world. For how can the cognition of unity remove the 
cognition of manifoldness ii both are true? 

Other objections are started.—If we acquiesce in the 
doctrine of absolute unity, the ordinary means of right 
knowledge, perception, &c., become invalid because the 
absence of manifoldness deprives them of their objects ; 
just as the idea of a man becomes invalid after the right 
idea of the post (which at first had been mistaken for a 
man) has presented itself. Moreover, all the texts em¬ 
bodying injunctions and prohibitions will lose their pur¬ 
portif the disfffibTibh on which their validity depends 

1 In the passage alluded to he is called so by implication, being 
compared to the ‘ false-minded' thief who, knowing himself to be 
guilty, undergoes the ordeal of the heated hatchet. 
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not really exist. And further, the entire body 

__the which refers to final release will collapse, if the 

distinction of teacher and pupil on which it depends is 
not real. And if the doctrine of release is untrue, how 
can we maintain the truth of the absolute unity of the 
Self, which forms an item of that doctrine? 

These objections, we reply, do not damage our position 
because the entire complex of phenomenal existence is 
considered as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman 
bdng the Self of all has not arisen ; just as the phantoms 
of a dream arc considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes. For as long as a person has not reached the true 
knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long it does not 
enter his mind that the world of effects with its means arid 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions is 
untrue ; he rather, in consequence of his ignorance, looks 
on mere effects (such as body, offspring, wealth, &c.) as 
forming part of and belonging to his Self, forgetful of 
Brahman being In reality the Self of all. Hence, as long 
as true knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the ordinary course of secular and religious activity 
should not hold on undisturbed. The case is analogous to 
that of a drearning man who in his dream secs manifold 
things, and, up to the moment of waking, is convinced that 
his ideas are produced by real perception without sus¬ 
pecting the perception to be a merely apparent one.—But 
how (to restate an objection raised above) can the Yedarvta- 
texts if untrue convey information about the true being 
of Brahman? We certainly do not observe that a man 
bitten by a rope-snake (i. e. a snake falsely imagined in 
a rope) dies, nor is the water appearing in a mirage used 


for drinking or bathing This objection, we reply, is with¬ 


out force (because as a matter of fact we do see real effects 
to result from unreal causes), for we observe that death 
sometimes takes place from imaginary venom, (when a man 
imagines himself to have been bitten by a venomous snake,) 


1 J.e. ordinary experience does not teach us that real effects 
spring from unreal causes. 
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effects (of what is perceived in a dream) such as | 

;e of a snake or bathing in a river take place with regard 
to a dreaming person.—But, it will be said, these effects 
them'selvcs-are'' unreal I—These effects themselves, we reply, 
are unreal indeed ; but not so the consciousness which the 
dreaming person has of them. This consciousness is a real 
result; for it is not sublated by 'the- waking consciousness. 
The man who has risen from sleep does indeed consider 
the effects perceived by him in his dream such as being 
bitten by a snake, bathing in a river, &c. to be unreal, but 
he does not on that account consider the consciousness lie 
had of them to be unreal likewise, — (We remark In passing 
that) by this fact of the consciousness of the dreaming 
person not: being sublated (by the waking consciousness) 
the doctrine of the body being our true Self is to be con¬ 
sidered as refuted 1 . — Scripture also (in the passage, ‘ If a 
man who is engaged In some sacrifice undertaken for some 
special wish sees in his dream a woman, he is to infer there¬ 
from success in his work ’) declares that by the unreal 
phantom of a dream a real result such as prosperity may 
be obtained. ' And, again, another scriptural passage, after 
having declared that from the observation of certain un¬ 
favourable omens a man is to conclude that he will not 
live long, continues ‘ if somebody sees in his dream a black 
man with black teeth and that man kills him/ intimating 
thereby that by the unreal dream-phantom a real fact, viz. 
death, is notified. — It is, moreover, known from the ex¬ 
perience of persons who carefully observe positive and 
negative instances that such and such dreams are auspicious 
omens, others the reverse. And (to quote another example 
that something true can result from or be known through 
something untrue) we see that the knowledge of the real 
sounds A. &c. is reached by means of the unreal written 
letters. Moreover, the reasons which establish the unity of the 


1 Svapna^ftgraddehayor vyabhij&re*pi pratyabhiv«anat tadanu- 
gat&tmaikyasiddher/*aitanyasya dehadharmatve rfip&divat tadanu- 
paJabdhiprasahgad avagatej Xabadhixl tadrtipasyatmano dehadvayiiti- 
rekasiddher d eha ma tratm avo na yukta ity artha/;. An. Gi. 
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,t,! ' ' ;ue altogether final, so that subsequently to them nothin 
more is required for full.satisfaction >. An injunction as* 
foi instance, He is to sacrifice 1 at once renders us desirous 
of knowing what is to be effected, and by what means and in 
what manner it is to be effected ; but passages such as, ‘ Thou 
hi t that, ‘ I am Brahman,’ leave nothing to be desired because 
the state of consciousness produced by them has for its object 
the unity of the universal Self. For as long as something else 
H tnains a desire is possible ; but there is nothing else which 
could be desired in addition to the absolute unity of Brah¬ 
man. Nor can it be maintained that such states of con¬ 
sciousness do not actually arise; for scriptural passages 
such as, ‘He understood what he said ’ (KA. Up. VII, 18, 2), 
declare them to occur, and certain means are enjoined to 
bi ing them about, such as the hearing (of the Veda from 
a teacher) and the recital of the sacred texts. Nor, again, 
can such consciousness be objected to on the ground either 
of uselessness or of erroneousness, because, firstly, it is seen 
to have for its result the cessation of ignorance, and because, 
secondly, there is no other kind of knowledge by which it 
could be subiated. And that before the knowledge of the 
unity of the Self has been reached the whole real-unreal 
course ol ordinary life, worldly as well is religious, goes on 
unimpeded, we have already explained. When,however,final 
authority having intimated the unity of the Self, the entire 
course of the world which was founded on the previous 
distinction is subiated, then there is no longer any oppor¬ 
tunity for assuming a Brahman comprising in itself various 
elements. 

But — it may be said—(that would not be a mere assuinp- 
tion, but) Scripture itself, by quoting the parallel instances 
of day and so on, declares itself in favour of a Brahman 


( SI. 


‘ As long as the ‘ vyavahilra ’ presents itself to our mind, we might 
ted inclined to assume in Brahman an element of manifoldness 
whereby to account for the vyavahilra; but as soon as we arrive 
at true knowledge, the vvavahSra vanishes, and there remains no 
longer any reason for qualifying in any way the absolute unitv of 
Brahman. 
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able of modification ; for we know from experience that, 
clay* and similar things do undergo modifications.— This 
objection— we reply— is without force, because a number 
of scriptural passages, by denying all modification of Brah¬ 
man, teach it to be absolutely changeless (kiVastha). Such 
passages are. c This great unborn Self, imdecaying, undying, 
immortal, fearless, is indeed Bra Inn an' (Brt.'Up. IV, 4, 25); 
‘That Self is to be described by No, no’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 
9, 26); * It is neither coarse nor fine ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8), 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed, And if you say, ‘ Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated 
(of one body at different times) ? 1 * we remark that the quali¬ 
fication, f absolutely changeless f (ku/astha), precludes this. 
For the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of 
varying attributes. And that, on account of the negation 
of all attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless 
has already been demonstrated.— Moreover, while the 
cognition of the unity of Brahman is the instrument of final 
release, there is nothing to show that any independent 
result is connected with the view of Brahman, by undergoing 
a modification, passing over into the form of this world. 
Scripture expressly declares that the knowledge of the 
changeless Brahman being the universal Self leads to a 
result; for in the passage which begins, ‘ That Self is to 
be described by No, ho/ we read later on, 8 O kanaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness 1 (Bri. Up. IV, 2,4). We 
have then 1 to accept the following conclusion that, in the 
sections treating of Brahman, an independent result belongs 
only to the knowledge of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
and distinctions, and that hence whatever is stated as having 
no special fruit of its own.— as, for instance, the passages 
about Brahman modifying itself into the form of this 


1 Tatreti, smh/yadiuuthiaw sv&rthe phalavaikalye satiti yd vat. 

An. Gi. 
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. , or ^ ’ s lnerc ly to be applied as a means for the cogni¬ 
tion of the absolute Brahman, but does not bring about 
311 m '-!ependent result; according to the principle that 
whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with something else which has such a result, is 
subordinate to the latter 1 . For to maintain that the result 
ot the knowledge of Brahman undergoing modifications 
would be that the Self (of him who knows that) would 
undergo corresponding modifications 2 would be inappro¬ 
priate, as the state of final release (which the soul obtains 
through the knowledge of Brahman) is eternally unchanging. v / 
But. it is objected, he who maintains the nature of Brah-' 
man to be changeless thereby contradicts the fundamental 
tenet according to which the Lord is the cause of the world, 
since the doctrine of absolute unity leaves no room for the 
distinction of a Ruler and something ruled.—This objection 
wc ward off by remarking that omniscience, &c. (i.e. those 
qualities which belong to Brahman only in so fin- as it is 
ielated to a world) depend on the evolution of the germinal 
principles called name and form, whose essence is Nescience. 

Ihe fundamental tenet which we maintain (in accordance 
with such scriptural passages as, ‘From that Self sprang 
ether, &c.; Taitt. Up. II, i) i. s that the creation,sustentation 
and reabsorption of the world proceed from an omniscient,’ 
omnipotent Lord, not from a non-intelligent pradMna or 
any other principle. That tenet we have stated in I, i, 4, 
and here we do not teach anything contrary to it.—But 
how, the question may be asked, can you make this last 
assertion while all the while you maintain the absolute unity 
j and fon-duality of the Self?—Listen how. Belonging to 
f tIle Se,f > as 11 were > of omniscient Lord, there are name 
and form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined either 


A Mimawsld principle. A sacrificial act, for instance, is inde¬ 
pendent when a special result is assigned to it by the sacred texts; 
an act Which is enjoined without such a specification is merely 
auxiliary to another act. 

2 According to the <SVuti ‘in whatever mode he worships him 
into that mode he passes himself/ 
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being (ie. 'Brahman), nor as different from it 1 * * * , the 
germs -of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, called , 
in wSmti and Smygti the illusion (maya), power (jrakti), or 
nature (prak/vti) of the omniscient Lord. Different from 
them is the omniscient Lord himself, as we leant from scrip¬ 
tural passages such as the following, ‘ He who is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names; that within, 
which these forms and names are contained is Brahman f (AX 
Up. VIII, 14, t); * Let me evolve names andforms * (K/i, Up. 
YJ» 3, a); ‘He, the wise one, who having divided all forms 
and given all names, sits speaking (with those names) ’ (Taitt. 
Ar. Ill, 12, 7); 1 He who makes the one seed manifold * (*SVe. 
Up. VI, 12).—Thus the Lord depends (as Lord) upon the 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, the products of Nes¬ 
cience; just as the universal ether depends (as limited 
ether, such as the ether of a jar, &c.) upon the limiting ad¬ 
juncts in the shape of jars, pots, &c. He (the Lord) stands 
111 the realm of the phenomenal in the relation of a ruler to 
the so-called ^ ivas (individual souls) or cognitional Selfs 
(vi ( ^an.itman), which indeed are Okie with his own Self—just 
as the portions of ether enclosed in jars and the like are 
one with the universal ether—but are limited by aggregates 
of instruments of action (i. e. bodies) produced/from name 
and form, the presentations of Nescience. Hence the 
Lord s being a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotence,' 
&c. all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
Self is Nescience ; while in reality none of these qualities 
belong to the Self whose true nature is cleared, by right 
knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever. Thus Scripture 
also says, ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite* (K/t. Up. VI I, 
24, 1); ‘But when the Self only has become all this, how 
should he see another ? 5 (Bn. Up. II, 4, 13.) In this manner 
the VedAnta-texts declare that for him who has reached the 


1 Tat l vany atvabli y Am ii.i, na hfova rat vena te n i r u £yetc ga.dagada.yor 

■abhedayogat n&pi tatosnyatvena niruktim arhata/r svAtantryewa 

satHsphArtyasambhavat na hi ^a</am a^arf'.inapekahyaw sattasphfir- 

timad upalakshyate ^ar/atvabhangaprasangat tasmad avidyatmake 

nAinarfipe ity artha/k An. Gi. 
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of truth and reality the whole apparent world does 
not exist. \The-Bha-gavadgi, also ( f The Lord is not the 
cause of actions, or of the capacity of performing actions, or 
of the connexion of action and fruit; all that proceeds 
according to its own nature. The Lord receives no one’s 
si.ii' of merit.' Y KtK>wl edge is enveloped by Ignorance; hence 

all creatures are deludedBint Gt.V, t.if; 15) declares 

that iri reality the relation of Ruler and ruled does not exist. 
That, on the other hand, all those distinctions are valid, as 
far as the phenomenal world is concerned, Scripturejt.s well 
a^vthe Bhagavadgita states ; compare B ri. Up. IV, 4, , i% i 
‘ He is the Lord of all, the king of all things, the protector 
of all things; he is a bank and boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded; ’ and Bha. Gi. XVIII, 
61, ‘ The Lord, O Ar^una, is seated in the region of the 
heart of all beings, turning* round all beings, (as though) 
mounted on a machine, by his delusion.’ The Sfttrak&ra 
also asserts the non-difference of cause and effect only with 
regard to the state of Reality; while he had, in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra, where he looked to the phenomenal world, 
compared Brahman to the ocean, &c., that comparison 
resting on the assumption of the world of effects not yet 
having been refuted (i.e. seen to be unreal).—The view of 
Brahman as undergoing modifications will, moreover, be of 
use in the devout meditations on the qualified '(sagu/za) 
Brahman. 

15* And because only on the “existence (of the 
cause) (the effect) is observed, v-- ' 

For the following reason also the effect is non-different from 
. the cause, because only when the cause exists the effect is 
observed to exist, not when it does not exist. For instance, 
only when the clay exists the jar is observed to exist, and 
the cloth only when the threads exist. That it is riot a gene¬ 
ral rule that when one thing exists another is also observed 
to exist, appears, for instance, from the fact, that a horse 
which is other (different) from a cow is not observed to exist 
only when a cow exists. Nor. is the jar observed to exist 
only when the potter exists ; for in that case non-difference 
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lot exis^although the relation between the. two is that of 
ah operative cause apd its effect J .—But—it maybe objected 
—even in the case of things other (i. e. non-identical)', we 
find that the observation of one thing regularly depends on /j 
the existence of "another ) smote, for instance, is observed ; r 
only when fire exists.—We reply that this is untrue, because’ 
sometimes smoke is observed even after the fire has been.ex¬ 
tinguished ; as, for instance, in the case of smoke being kept 
by herdsmen in jars.—Well, then—the objector will say—let 
us add to smoke a certain qualification enabling us to say that 
smoke of such and such a kind 2 3 does not exist unless fire 
exists.—Even thus, we reply, your objection is not valid, 
because we declare that the reason for assuming the non-dif¬ 
ference of can re and effect is the fact of the internal organ 
(buddni) being affected (impressed) by cause and effect 
jointly ''. And that does not take place in the case of fife 
and smoke.—Or else we have to read (in the Sutra) * bh&v&t/ 
and to translate, * and on account of the existence or obser¬ 
vation.’ The non-diffi pyq fl fie of cause and effect results not 
only from Scripture but also from the’"exfsfeWice of percep¬ 
tion. dror the non-difference of the fwo is perceived, for 
instance, in an aggregate of threads, where we do not per¬ 
ceive a thing called * cloth,’ in addition to the threads, but 
merely threads running lengthways and crossways. So 
again, in the threads we perceive finer threads (the aggre- 


m 


\ 


1 So that from the instance of the potter and the jar we cannot 
conclude that the relation of clay and the jar is only that of nimitta 
and naimittika, not that of non-difference. 

2 For instance, smoke extending in a long line whose base 
is connected with some object on the surface of the earth. 

3 L e. (as An. Gi. explains) because we assume the relation of 
cause and effect not merely on the ground of the actual existence 
of one thing depending on that upon another, but on the additional 
ground of the mental existence, the Consciousness of the one 
not being possible without the consciousness of the other.—Tad- 
bh&v&nuvidhSyibh&vatvam tadbhananuvidhayi l >h a n a t va m Ai kar- 
yasya kara/zananyatve hetur dhumavheshasya /(’agnibh&vanuvi- 
dh£yibh£vatve*pi m tadbharianuvidluq'ibhanatvarn agnibhanasya 
clb hmabhanadhinatvat. 
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;ate of which is identical with the grosser threads), in them 
again finer threads, and so on. \On the ground of ’this our 
perception we conclude that the fiil.est parts winch wc can 
perceive are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. led, 
white, and black (the colours of fire, wafer, and earth, 
according to Kh. Up. VI, 4) ) those, again, with air, the la'ttei 
with ether, and ether with Brahman, which i* one and 
without a second. That all means of. proof lead back to 
Brafunan (as the ultimate cause of the world ; not to pra- 
dhana, &c.), we have already explained,* 

1 6. And on account of that which is posterior 
(i. e. the effect) being that which is. v 

For the following reason also the effect is to be con-, 
sidered as non-di&fcht (from the cause?). That which is 
posterior in time, i.e. the effect, is declared by Scripture to 
have, previous to its actual beginning, its Being in the 
cause, by the Self of the cause merely. For in passages 
like, * In the beginning, my clear, this was that only which 
is’ (Kh. Up. VI, a, 1); and, ‘Verily, in the beginning this 
was Self, one only’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4 , T, i), the effect which is 
denoted by the word f this 31 appears in grammatical co-ordi¬ 
nation with (the word denoting) the cause (from which it 
appears that both inhere in the same substratum). A thing, 
on the other hand, which does not- exist in another thing 
by the Self of the Litter is not produced from that other 
thing; for instance, oil is not produced from sand. Hence 
as there is non-difference before the production (of the 
effect), we understand that the effect even after having been 
produced continues to be non-different from the cause. As 
the cause, i. e. Brahman, is in all time neither more nor less 
than that which is, so the effect also, viz. the world, is in all 
time only that which is. But that which is is one only; 
therefore the effect is non-different from the cause. 

17. If it be said that on account of being denoted 
as that which is not (the effect does) not (exist before 
it is actually produced); (we reply) not so, (because 
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_ 'Yerm ‘that which is not' denotes) another 

quality (merely); (as appears) from the comple¬ 
mentary sentence. 

But, an objection will be raised, in some places Scripture 
speaks of the effect before its production as that which is 
not; so, for instance, ‘In the beginning this was that only 
which is not’ (/a. Up. nr, 19, I) ; and ‘ Non-existent 1 
indeed this was in the beginning ’ ( I aitt. Up* II, ?)• Hence 
Being (sattvam) cannot be ascribed to the effect before its 
production. 

This we deny. For by the Non-existence of the effect 
previous to its production is not meant absolute Non- 
existence, but only a different quality or state, viz. the state 
of name and form being unevolved, which state is different 
from the state of name and form being evolved. With 
reference to the latter state the effect is called, previous to 
its production, non-existent although then also it existed 
identical with its cause. We conclude this from the 
complementary passage, according to the rule that the 
sense of a passage whose earlier part is of doubtful meaning 
is determined by its complementary part. With, reference 
to the passage, * Jjx, non-existent 

only, 5 we remark that what is there denoted by the woid 
‘Non-existing* is — in the complementary passage, lhat 
became existent 5 —referred to by the word ‘that, 5 and 
qualified, as, ‘Existent. 5 

The word ‘was 1 ’ would, moreover, not apply to the 
(absolutely) Non-existing, which cannot be conceived as 
connected with prior or posterior time.— Hence with refer¬ 
ence to the other passage also, ‘Non-existing indeed,^ 
&c., the complementary part, ‘That made itself its Self, 
shows, by the qualification which it contains, that absolute 
Non-existence is not meant.— It follows Irom all this that 
the designation of ‘Non-existence 9 applied to the effect 
before its production has reference to a different state of 
being merely. And as those things which are distinguished 

1 For simplicity's sake, asat will be translated henceforth by non- 
existing. 






(y name and form are in ordinary language called ‘ existent/ 
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the term £ non-existent * is figuratively applied to them tp 
denote the state in which they were previously to their 
differentiation. 

18. From reasoning and from another Vedic 
, passage. 



That the effect exists before its origination and is non- 
different from the cause, follows from reasoning as well as 
from a further scriptural passage. 

We at first set forth the argumentation.—Ordinary expe¬ 
rience teaches us that those who wish to produce certain 
effects, such as curds, or earthen jars, or golden ornaments, 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub¬ 
stances such as milk, clay, and gold; those who wish to 
produce sour milk do not employ clay, nor do those who 
intend to make jars employ milk and so on. But, according 
to that doctrine which teaches that the effect is non-existent 
(before its actual production), all this should be possible. 
For If before their actual origination all effects are equally 
non-existent in any causal substance, why then should curds 
be produced from rrulk only and not from clay also, and jars 
from day only and not from milk as well ?—Let us then main¬ 
tain, the a satkaiyavacl in rejoins, that there is indeed an equal 
non-existence of any effect in any cause, but that at the same 
time each causal substance has a certain capacity reaching 
beyond itself (at Lay a) for some particular effect only and not 
for other effects ; that, for instance, milk only, and not clay, 
Iras’ a certain capacity for curds ; and clay only, and not milk, 
an analogous capacity for jars.—What, we ask in return, do 
you understand by that 1 at Lay a ? ■ If you understand by It 
the antecedent condition of the effect (before its actual origi¬ 
nation), you abandon your doctrine that the effect does not 
exist in the cause, and prove our doctrine according to which 
it does so exist. If, on the other hand, you understand by 
the atLaya a certain power of the cause assumed to the end 
of accounting for the fact that only one determined effect 
springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
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particular effect only if it neither is other 
(than, cause and effect) nor non-existent ; for if it werd either, 
it would not be different 'from anything else which is either 
non-existent or other than cause and effect, (and how then 
should it alone be able to produce the particular effect?) 
Hcnee jit follows that that power is identical with the Self of 
thb cause, and that the effect is identical with the Self of that 
power.— Moreover, as the ideas of cause and effect on the one 
hand and of substance and qualities on the other hand are 
not separate ones,, as, for instance, the ideas of a horse and 
a buffalo, it follows that the identity of the cause and the 
effect as well as of the substance and its qualities has to be 
admitted. (Let it then be assumed, the opponent rejoins, 
that the cause and the effect, although really different, are 
not apprehended as such, because they are connected by the 
so-called samavaya connexion \) —If, we reply, you assume 
the samav&ya connexion between cause and effect, you have 
either to admit that the samav&ya itself is joined by a 
certain connexion to the two terms which are connected by 
samavaya, and then that connexion will again require a new 
connexion (joining it to the two terms which it binds 
together), and you will thus be compelled to postulate an 
infinite series of connexions ; or else you will have to main¬ 
tain that the samavaya is not joined by any connexion to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will result the 
dissolution of the bond which connects the two terms of 
the samav&ya relation 2 .—Wei f then, the opponent rejoins, 
let us assume that the samavaya connexion as itself being a 
connexion may be connected with the terms which it joins 
without the help of any further connexion. —Then, we reply, 
conjunction (sawyoga) also must be connected with the two 
terms which it joins without the help of the samavaya 

1 Samavaya, commonly translated by inherence or intimate rela¬ 
tion, is, according to the. Ny'Aya, the relation-connecting a whole and 
its parts, substances, and qualities, &c, 

2 Samavayasya svtitantryapakshaw, dushayati anabhyupagamya- 
manege ti. Samavayasya samavayibhi// sambandho neshyate ki m 
tu svatantryam evety ati avayavavayavinor dravyagiw&din&jw £a 
viprakarsha^ svat sawnidhayakabh&vad ity utha/x An. Gi. 
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iSjmexion ; for conjunction also is a kind of connexion 1 
Moreover, as substances, qualities, and so on arc apprehended 
as standing in the relation of identity, the assumption of the 
samavaya relation has really no purport* 

In what manner again do you—who maintain that the 
cause and the effect arc joined by the samavaya relation— 
assume a substance consisting* of parts whieii ’is ait""Effect to 
abide in its causes, i. e. in the material parts of which it 
consists? Does it abide in all the parts taken together or 
in each particular part?—If you say that it abides in all 
parts together, it follows that the whole as such cannot be 
perceived, as it is impossible that all the parts should be in 
contact with the organs of perception. (And let it not be 
objected that the whole may be apprehended through some 
of the parts only), for manyness which abides in all its 
substrates together (i. e. in all the many things), is not 
apprehended so long as on^y some of those substrates are 
apprehended.—Let it then be assumed that the whole 
abides in all the parts by the mediation of intervening 
aggregates of parts 2 .—In that case, we reply, we should 
have to assume other parts in addition to the primary 
originative parts of the whole, in order that by means of 
those other parts the whole could abide in the primary 
parts in the manner indicated by you. For we see (that 
one thing which abides in another abides there by means 
of parts different from those of that other thing), that the 
sword, for instance, pervades the sheath by means of parts 
different from the parts of the sheath. But an assumption 
of that kind would lead us into a regressus in infi nitum, 
because in order to explain how the whole abides in certain 


1 A conclusion which is in conflict with the Nyaya tenet that 
sa/?zyoga, conjunction, as, for instance, of the jar and the ground 
on which it stands, is a quality (guwa) inherent in the two conjoined 
substances by means of the samavaya relation. 

2 So that the whole can be apprehended by us as such if we 
apprehend a certain part only; analogously to our apprehending 
the whole thread on which a garland of flowers is strung as soon as 
we apprehend some few of the flowers. 
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parts we should always have to assume further parts 1 . 

—Well, then, let us maintain the second alternative, viz. that 
the whole abides in each particular part.—That also cannot 
be admitted ; for if the whole is present in one part it cannot 
be present in other parts also ; not any more than Devadatta 
can be present in ■ .Srttghha- and in Pi/aliputra on one and 
the same day. If the whole were present in more than one 
part, several wholes would result; comparable to Devadatta 
and Yagwadatta, who, as being two different persons, may 
live one of them at Srughna and the other at Pazhlipiitra,— 

If the opponent should rejoin that the whole may be fully 
present in each part, just as the generic character of the cow 
is fully present in each individual cow; we point out that 
the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in 
each individual cow, but that the whole is not thus perceived 
in each particular part. If the whole were fully present : n 
each part, the consequence would be that the whole would 
produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts ; a cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But 
such things are not seen to take place. 

We proceed to consider some further arguments opposed 
to the doctrine that the effect does not exist in the cau$e.— [' j ;; ' 
That doctrine involves tfiecon elusion that the actual origi¬ 
nation of an effect is without an agent and thus devoid of 
substantial being. For origination is an action, and as such 
requires an agent 2 , just as the action of walking does. To 
speak of an action without an agent would be a contradic- 


1 Kalp&ntaram utth&payatf; atheti, Lath a 4?a yathavayavaiA sutraw 
kusumdni vy&pnuvat katipayakusumag-raha«e*pi g/Yhyate tarha 
kaLipayavayavagrahcu/e xpi bhavaty avayavino grahawam ity artha/;. 
Tatra kim & ram bhak a vaya vair era teshv avayavt vartteta kim vS 
tadatirikldvayavair ill vikalpyadyam pratyaha tadapiti. Yatra yad 
varttate tat Uidatiriktavayavair eva tatra vartam&na?# drfsh/am iti 
drfsb/antagarbhaw helum &£ash/e kojeti. Dvitiyam dushayati 
anavastheti. Kalpit&nant&vayavavyavahitataya prakmavayavino 
dfiravlprakarshat tantunish/jiatvam pa/asya na syad iti bhava^. 
An. Gi. 

2 I. e. a something in which the action inheres; not a causal 
agent. 
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ion. But if you deny the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause, it would have to be assumed that whenever the origi¬ 
nation of a jar, for instance, is spoken of the agent is not the 
jar (which before its origination did not exist) but something 
else, and again that when the origination of the two halves 
of the jar is spoken of the agent is not the two halves but 
something else. From this it would follow that the sentence, 
‘the jar is originated,’ means as much as*the potter and 
the Other (operative) causes arc originated 1 ,’ But as a 
matter of fact the former sentence is never understood to 
mean the latter ; and it is, moreover, known that at the time 
when the jar originates, the potter, &c. are already in exist¬ 
ence.—Let us then say, the opponent resumes, that origi¬ 
nation is the connexion of the effect with the existence of 
its cause and its obtaining existence as a Self.-—How, we 
ask in reply, can something which has not, yet obtained 
existence enter into connexion with something else? A 
connexion is possible of two existing things only, not of ofie 
existing and one non-existing thing of of two non-existing 
tilings. To something non-existing which on that account 
is indefinable, it is moreover not possible to assign a limit 
as the opponent does when maintaining that the effect is 
non-existing before its origination ; for experience teaches 
us that existing things only such as fields and houses have 
limits, blit not non-existing things. If somebody should use, 
for instance, a phrase such as the following one, * The son 
of a barren woman vvas king previously to the coronation of 
Pu0Aavarman/ the declaration of a limit in time implied in 
that phrase does not in reality determine that the son of the 
barren woman, i.e. a mere non-entity, either was or is or will 
be king. If the son of a barren woman could become an 
existing thing subsequently to the activity of some causal 

1 Every action, -Shh k&ra says, requires an agent, i.e. a substrate 
in which the action takes place. If we deny that the jar exists in 
the clay even before it is actually originated, we lose the substrate 
for tlie action of origination, i. e. entering into existence (for the 
non-existing jar cannot be the substratum of any action), and have 
to assume, for that action, other substrates, such as the operative 
causes of the jar. 
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in that case it would be possible also that the non¬ 
existing effect should be something existing, subsequently 
to the activity of some causal agent. But we know that the 
one thing can take place no more than the other thing; the 
non-existing effect and the sort of the barren woman are 
equally non-entities and can never be.- 


both 


•But, the 
doctrine there 


asatk&ryavfidin here objects, from your 
follows the result that the activity of causal agents is alto¬ 
gether purposeless; For if the effect were lying already 
fully accomplished in the cause and were non-different from 
it, nobody would endeavour to bring it about, no more than 
anybody endeavours to bring about the cause which is 
already fully accomplished previously to all endeavour, 
But as a matter of fact causal agents do endeavour to bring 
about effects, and it is, in order not to have to condemn 
their efforts as altogether useless that we assume the non¬ 
existence of the effect previously to its origination.—Your 
objection is refuted, we reply, by the consideration that the 
endeavour of the causal agent may be looked upon as having 
a purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in 
the form of the effect. That, however, even the form of the 
effect (is not something previously non-existing, but) belongs 
to the Self of the cause already because what is devoid of 
Selfhood cannot be begun at all, we have already shown 
above.—Nor does a substance become another substance 
merely by appearing under a different aspect, Devadatta 
may at one time be seen with his arms and legs closely 
drawn up to his body, and another time with his arms and 
legs sti etched out, and yet he remains the same substantial 
being, foi he is recognised as such, \ Thus the persons also 


by whom we are surrounded, such as fathers, mothers, 


biothers, &cc., remain the same, although we see them in 
continually changing states and attitudes; for they are 
always recognised as fathers, mothers, brothers, and so on. 
If our opponent objects to this last illustrative example on 
the ground that fathers, mothers, and so on remain the 
same substantial beings, because the different states in which 
they appear are not separated from each other by birth or 
.death, while the effect, for instance ajar, appears only after 

Z 2 
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cause, for instance the claj£ ? has undergone destruction 
as It' were (so that the effect may be looked upon as some¬ 
thing altogether different from the cause); we rebut this 
objection by remarking that causal substances also such as 
milk, for instance, are perceived to exist even after they 
have entered into the condition of effects such as curds and 
the like (so that we have no right to say that the cause 
undergoes destruction). And even in those cases where the 
continued existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for 
instance, in the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which, there 
spring sprouts and trees, the term ‘ birth ’ (when applied to 
the sprout) only means that the causal substance, viz. the 
seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through the 
continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and 
the term‘ death ' only means that, through the secession of 
those particles, the cause again passes beyond the sphere of 
visibility. Nor can it be said that from such separation by 
birth and death as described just now it follows that the 
non-existing becomes existing, and the existing non- 
existing; for if that were so, it would also follow that the 
unborn child in the mother’s womb and the new-born babe 
stretched out on the bed are altogether different beings, ' 

It would further follow that a mau ls not the same person 
in childhood, manhood, and old age, and that terms such as 
father and the like are illegitimately used.—The preceding 
arguments may also be used to refute the (Bauddha doctrine) 
of all existence being momentary only 1 . 

The doctrine that the effect is ncm-existent previously to 
its actual origination, moreover, leads to the conclusion that 
the activity of the causal agent has no object; for what does 
not exist Cannot possibly be an object; not any more than 
the ether can be cleft by swords and other weapons for 
striking or cutting. The object can certainly not be the 
Inherent cause; for that would lead to the erroneous con¬ 
clusion that from the activity of the causal agent, which has 
for its object the inherent cause, there results something else 


1 Which doctrine will be fully discussed in the second ptkk of 
this adhyaya. 
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/the effect). And if (in order to preclude this erroneous 
conclusion) the opponent should say that the effect is (not 
something different from the cause, but) a certain relative 
power (atuaya) of the inherent cause; he thereby would 
simply concede our doctrine, according to which the effect 
exists in the cause already.».. 

We maintain, therefore, as our final conclusion, that milk 
and other substances‘are called effects when they are In the 
state of curds and so on, and that it: is impossible, even 
within hundreds of years, ever to bring about an effect which 
is different from its cause. The fundamental cause of all 
appears in the form of this and that effect, up to the last 
effect of all, just as an actor appears in various robes and 
costumes, and thereby becomes the basis for all the current 
notions and terms concerning the phenomenal world., 

The concjuiipn here established, on the ground of rea¬ 
soning, viz. that the effect exists already before its origina¬ 
tion, and is non-different from its cause, results also from 
a different scriptural passage. As under the preceding 
Sfftra a Yedic passage was instanced which speaks of the 
non-existing, the different passage referred to in the present 
Sutra is the one (Klu Up. VI, a> t) which refers to that 
which is. That passage begins, ‘ Being only was this in the 
beginning, one without a second,' refers, thereupon, to 
the doctrine of the Non-existent being the cause of the 
world (‘ Others say, Non-being was this in the beginning’), 
raises an objection against that doctrine (‘ How could that 
which is b*e born of that which is not? 5 ), and, finally, re¬ 
affirms the view first set forth, ‘Only Being was this in the 
beginning/ The circumstance that in this passage the 
effect, which is denoted by the word ‘ this,’ is by Scripture, 
with reference to the time previous to its origination, co¬ 
ordinated with the cause denoted by the term ‘ Being,’ 
proves that the,, effect exists in -and is non-different from — 
the cause. If it were before its origination non-existing 
and after it inhered in its cause by samavaya, it would be 
something different from the cause, and that would virtually 
imply an abandonment of the promise made in the passage, 
‘That instruction by which vve hear what is not heard/ &c. 


J 
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ig. And like a piece of cloth. 

As of a folded piece of cloth we do not know clearly 
whether it is a piece of cloth or some other thing, while on 
its being unfolded it becomes manifest that the folded thing 
was a piece of cloth ; and as, so long as it is folded, we per¬ 
haps know that it is a piece of doth but not of what definite 
length and width it is, while on its being unfolded we know 
these particulars, and at the same time that the cloth is not 
different from the folded object; in the same way an effect, 
such as a piece of cloth, is non-manifest as long as it exists 
in its causes, i. e. the threads, &c. merely, while it becomes 
manifest and is clearly apprehended in consequence of the 
operations of shuttle, loom, weaver, and so on.-Applying 
this instance of the piece of cloth, first folded and then 
unfolded, to the general case of cause and effect, we con¬ 
clude that the latter is hon-different from the former. 

20. And as in the case of the different vital 
airs. 

It is a matter of observation that when the operations of 
the different kinds of vital air such as prana the ascending 
vital air, apana the descending vital air, &c. are suspended, 
in consequence of the breath being held so that they exist in 
their causes merely, the only effect which continues to be ac¬ 
complished is life, while all other effects, such as the bending 
and stretching of the limbs and so on, are stopped. When, 
thereupon, the vital airs again begin to act, those other effects 
also are brought about, in addition to mere life.—Nor must 
the vital airs, on account of their being divided into classes, 
be considered as something else than vital air ; for wind (air) 
constitutes their common character. Thus (i. e. in the 
manner illustrated by the instance of the vital airs) the non- 
difference of the effect from the cause is to be conceived.— 
As, therefore, the whole world is an effect of Brahman and 
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S^Srentfrom it, the promise held out in the scriptural 
passage that ‘ What is not heard is heard, what * not p - 
ceived is perceived, what is not known is known (RL Up. 

VI, l, 3) is fulfilled 1 . 

21 .' On account of the other (i.e. the individual 
soul) being designated (as non-cldlerent from bra 
man) there would attach (to Brahman) various 
faults, as, for instance, not doing what is bene- 

ficial. . r 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
iSSAcSe' of the world. If that doctrine is accepted 
certain faults, as, for instance, doing what is not beneficial, 
will attach (to the intelligent cause, i.e. Brahman), on . - 
count of the other being designated.' For Soriptared^V - 
the other i.e. the embodied soul, to be one with Brahman, 

‘I is shown by the passage, • That is the Self; that art thou 
O Svetaketu V (KA. Up. VI, «, 7-)-Or else (if we mterpiet 
■ the other ’ of the Sutra in a different way) Scripture declares 
the other i.e. Brahman, to be the Self of the embodied 
soul. For the passage, ‘ Having created *at he entere 
into it,’ declares the creator, i.e. the unmodified Biahman, 
to constitute the Self of the embodied soul, m consequence 
of his enterin'’' into his products. The following passage 
also, ‘ Entering (into them) with this living Stf I 
names and forms’ {Kh. Up. VI, 3 , *). 111 wh ch tht h « h< : f, 
divinity designates the living (soul) by the word Self 
shows that the embodied Self is not different from Brahman 
Therefore the creative power of Brahman belongs to the 
. embodied Self also, and the .latter, being thus an inde¬ 
pendent agent, might be expected to produce only what is 
beneficial to itself, and not things of a contrary natm£ suua 
as birth, death, old age, disease, and whatever may ot the 
other meshes of the net of suffering. For we know tha _ 

Zcl-mit. Nor would a bein g. I tsd f . . 

Tu taftaoi”.ho™ iw •»« •» : 

hence if the cause is known, the effect is aiown a so. 
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ok on this altogether unclean body as forming part of 
its Seif. It would, moreover, free itself, according to its 
liking, of the consequences of those of its former actions 
which result in pain, and would enjoy the consequences of 
those actions only which are rewarded by pleasure. Fur¬ 
ther, it would remember that it had created this manifold 
world; for every person who has produced some clearly 
appearing effect remembers that he has been the cause ot it. 
And as the magician easily retracts, whenever he likes, the 
magical illusion which he had emitted, so the embodied 
soul also would be able to reabsorb this world into itself. The 
fact is, however, that the embodied soul cannot reabsorb its 
own body even. As we therefore see that * what would be 
beneficial is not done/ the hypothesis of the world having 
proceeded from an intelligent cause is unacceptable. 

22. But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman 
separate from the individual souls) (is the creator); 
(the existence of which separate Brahman we learn) 
from the declaration of difference. 

The word 'but’ discards the pGrvapaksha.—We rather 
declare that that ^omniscient,, omnipotent Brahman, whose 
essence is eternal pure cognition and freedom, and which 
is additional to, L e. different from the embodied Self, is the 
creative principle of the world. The faults specified above, 
such as doing what is not beneficial, and the like, do not 
attach to that Brahman ; for as eternal freedom is its charac¬ 
teristic nature, there is nothing either beneficial to be done 
by it or non-beneficial to be avoided by it. Nor is there 
any impediment to its knowledge and power; for it is 
omniscient and omnipotent. The embodied Self, on the 
other hand, is of a different nature, and to it the mentioned 
faults adhere. But then we do not declare it to be the 
creator of the world, on account of ‘the declaration of 
difference/ For scriptural passages (such as, ‘Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked/ 
Bri. Up. II, 4, 5 ; u The Self we must search out, we must 
try to understand/ Kh. Up. VIIT, 7, 1; ‘Then he becomes 
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/ mth the True/ K/i. Up. VI, 8, 1 ; 'This embodied 
Self mounted by the intelligent Self/ Bri. Up. IV, 3, 35) 
declare differences founded on the relations of agent, object, 
and so on, and thereby show Brahman to be different from 
the individual soul.— And if it be objected that there are 
other passages declaratory of non-difference (for instance, 
vlh; t art thou'), and that difference and non-difference 
cannot co-exist because contradictory, we reply that the 
possibility of the co-existence ot the two is shown by the 
parallel instance ot the universal ether and the ether limited 
by a jar. —Moreover, as soon as, in consequence of the decla¬ 
ration of nofr "difference contained in such passages as ‘that 
art thou/ the consciousness of non-difference arises in us, the 
transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of Brahman vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of 
plurality, which springs from wrong knowledge, being sub- 
lated by perfect knowledge, ancl what becomes then of the 
creation and the faults of not doing what is beneficial, and 
the like? For that this entire apparent world, in which good 
and evil actions are done, &c., is a mere illusion, owing to 
the non-discrimination of (the Self's) limiting adjuncts, viz. a 
body, and so on, which spring from name and form the pre¬ 
sentations of Nescience, and does in reality not exist at all, 
we have explained more than once. /The illusion is analogous 
to the mistaken notion we entertain as to the dying, being 
born, being hurt, &c. of ourselves (our Selfs; while in 
reality the body only dies, is born, &c.). And with 
regard to the state in which the appearance of plurality is 
not yet sublated, it follows from passages declaratory of 
such difference (as, for instance, That we must search for/ 
&c.) that Brahman is superior to the individual soul; 
whereby the possibility of faults adhering to it is excluded. 


23. And because the case is analogous to that 
of stones, &c. (the objections raised) cannot be 
established. 

As among minerals, which are all mere modifications of 
earth, nevertheless great variety is observed, some being 
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as diamonds, lapis lazuli, &cv, others, 
auwii UJ the like, being of medium value, and 

others again stones only fit to be flung at dogs or crows , 
and as from seeds which are placed in one and the same 
ground various plants are seen to spring, such as sandal ¬ 
wood and cucumbers, which show the greatest difference 
in their leaves, blossoms, fruits, fragrancy, juice, &c.; and 
as one and the same food produces various effects, such 
as blood and hair ; so the one Brahman also may contain 
in itself the distinction of the individual Selfs and the highest 
Self, and may produce various effects. Hence the objec¬ 
tions imagined by others (against the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world) cannot be maintained. Fur¬ 
ther 1 arguments are furnished by the fact of all effects 
having, as Scripture declares, their origin in speech only, 
and by the analogous instance of the variety of dream phan¬ 
toms (while the dreaming person remains one). 

24, If you object on the ground of the observation 
of the employment (of instruments); (we say), No; 
because as milk (transforms itself, so Brahman 
does). 

Your assertion that the intelligent Brahman alone, without: 
a second, is the cause of the world cannot be maintained, on 
account of the observation of employment (of instruments). 
For in ordinary life we see that potters, weavers, and other 
handicraftsmen produce jars, cloth, and the like, aftei having 
put themselves in possession of the means thereto by pro¬ 
viding themselves with various implements, such as clay, 
staffs, wheels, stringy &c.; Brahman, on the other hand, 
you conceive to be without any help ; how then can it act as 
a creator without providing itself with instruments to work 
with ?-~-We therefore maintain that Brahman is not the cause 
of the world. 

This objection is not valid, because causation is possible 

1 Which arguments, the commentators say, are hinted at by the 
* and * of the Sutra. 
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into curds and ice respectively, without any extraneous 
means, so it is in the case of Brahman also. And if you 
object to this analogy for the reason that milk, in order to 
turn into curds, does require an extraneous agent, viz, heat, 
we reply that milk by itself also undergoes a certain amount 
of definite change, and that its turning is merely accelerated 
by heat. If milk did not possess that capability of itself, 
heat could not compel it to turn; for we see that air or ether, 
for instance, is riot compelled by the action of heat to turn 
into sour milk. By the co-operation of auxiliary means the 
milk’s capability of turning into sour milk is merely com¬ 
pleted. The absolutely complete power of Brahman, on 
the other hand, does not require to be supplemented by any 
extraneous help. Thus Scripture also declares, ‘ There is no 
effect and no instrument known of him, no one is seen like 
unto him or better ; his high power is revealed as manifold, 
as inherent, acting as force and knowledge ’ (kSve. Up, VI, 
8 ). Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its manifold powers, able to transform itself into manifold 
effects.; just as milk is. 

25. And (the case of Brahman is) like that ol 
gods and other beings in ordinary experience. 

Well, let it be admitted that milk and other non-mtelli- 
gent things have the power of turning themselves into sour 
milk, &c. without any extraneous means, since it is thus 
observed. But we observe, on the other hand, that intelli- 
gent agents, as, for instance, potters, proceed to their several 
work only after having provided themselves with a complete 
set of instruments. How then can it be supposed that 
Brahman, which is likewise of an intelligent nature, should 
proceed without any auxiliary?. 

We reply, ‘ Like gods and others/ As gods, fathers, rzshis, 
and other beings of great power, who are all of intelligent 
nature, are seen to create many and various objects, such 
as palaces., chariots, &c., without availing themselves of any 
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xtraneous means, by their mere intention, which is effective 
in consequence of those beings' peculiar power—a fact 
vouchsafed by mantras, arthavadas^ itiMsas, and purfets;— 
and as the spider emits out: of itself the threads of its 
web; and as the female crane conceives without a male ; 
and as the lotus wanders from one pond to another without 
any means of conveyance; so the intelligent Brahman also 
may be assumed to create the world by itself without ex¬ 
traneous means. 

Perhaps our opponent will argue against all this in the 
following style.- — The gods and other beings, whom you 
have quoted as parallel instances, are really of a nature 
different from that of Brahman. For the material causes 
operative in the production of palaces and other material 
things are the bodies of the gods, and not their intelligent 
Selfs. And the web of the spider is produced from its saliva 
which, owing to the spider's devouring small insects, acquires 
a certain degree of consistency. And the female crane con¬ 
ceives from hearing the sound of thunder. And the lotus 
flower indeed derives from its indwelling intelligent principle 
the impulse of movement, but is not able actually to move 
in so far as it is a merely intelligent being 1 ; it rather wanders 
from pond to pond by means of its nan-intelligent body, 
just as the creeper climbs up the tree. — Hence all these 
illustrative examples cannot be applied to the case of 
Brahman. 

To this we reply, that .v/e meant to show merely that the 
case of Brahman, is different from that of potters and similar 
agents. For while potters, &c., on the one side, and gods, 
&c., on the other side, possess the common attribute of intelli¬ 
gence, potters require for their work extraneous means (i. e. 
means lying outside their bodies) and gods do not. 1 Hence 
Brahman also, although intelligent, is assumed to require 
no extraneous means. So much only we wanted to show 
by the parallel instance of the gods, &c Our intention is 
t° point out that a peculiarly conditioned capability which 

1 The right reading appears to be ‘svayam eva /tetana' as found 
in some MSS. Other MSS. read Xretana//. 
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in some one case (as in that of the potter) ; 
necessarily to be assumed in all other cases also. 

.26. Either the consequence of the entire (Brah¬ 
man' undergoing change) has to be accepted, or else 
a violation of the texts declaring Brahman to be 
without parts. 

Hitherto we have established so much that Brahman, 
intelligent, one, without a second, modifying itself without 
the employment of any extraneous means, is the cause of the 
world.-—Now, another objection is raided fq/ the purpose of 
throwing additional light on the point under discussion. 
The consequence of the Vedanta doctrine, it is said, will be 
that we must assume the entire Brahman to undergo the 
change into its effects, because it is not composed of parts. 
If Brahman, like earth and other matter, consisted of 
parts, we might assume that a part of it undergoes the 
change, while the other part remains as it is. But Scripture 
distinctly declares Brahman to be devoid of parts. Com¬ 
pare, 'He who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without taint’ ( 5 ve. Up, VI, 19); ‘That 
heavenly person is without body, he is both without and 
within, not produced ’ (Mu. Up. II, 1,2); ‘ That great Being 
is endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but knowledge ’ 
(B ri. Up. II, 4 , 12); * lie is to be described by No, no’ 
(Bn. Up. 111 , 9 , 26) 1 ‘It is neither coarse nor fine’ (B ri. 
Up. Ill, 8, 8); all which passages deny the existence of 
any distinctions in Brahman.—- As, therefore, a partial modi¬ 
fication is impossible, a modification of the entire Brahman 
has to be assumed. But that involves a cutting off of 
Brahman from its very basis.—Another consequence of the 
Ved&ntic view is that the texts exhorting 11s to strive ‘to 
see' Brahman become purposeless; for the effects of Brahman 
may be seen without any endeavoftr, and apart from them 
no Brahman exists.—And, finally, the texts declaring Brah¬ 
man to be unborn are contradicted thereby.—^ If, on the other 
hand—-In order to escape from these difficulties—we assume 
Brahman to consist of parts, we thereby do violence to those 
texts which declare Brahman not to be made up of parts. 
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'."Moreover, if Brahman is made up of parts, it follows that it 
is non-eternal.—Hence the VccKintic point of view cannot be 
maintained in any way. 


27. But (this is not so), on account of scriptural 
passages, and on account of (Brahman) resting on 
Scripture (only). 

The word 4 but ’ discards the objection.-—We deny this 
and maintain TfTafour view is not open to any objections.— 
That the entire Brahman undergoes change, by no means 
follows from ourcfoctrine, ‘on account of sacred texts. Bur 
in the same way as Scripture speaks of the origin of the 
world from Brahman, it also speaks of Brahman subsisting 
apart from its effects. This appears from the passages 
indicating the difference of cause anti effect ( f That divinity 
thought) let me enter into these three divinities with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms, and, Such Is 
the greatness of it, greater than it is the Person ; one foot 
of him are all things, three feet are what is immortal in 
heaven' (Kk. Up. Ill, 1.2, 6); further, from the passages 
declaring the unmodified Brahman to have its abode in 
the heart, and from those teaching that (in dreamless sleep) 
the individual soul is united with the True. For if the 
entire Brahman had passed into its effects, the limitation 
(of the soul’s union with Brahman) to the state of dreamless 
sleep which is declared in the passage, ' then it Is united 
with the True, my dear,’ would be out of place ; since the 
individual soul is always united with the effects of Brah¬ 
man, and since an unmodified Brahman does not exist (on 
that hypothesis). Moreover, the possibility of Brahman 
becoming the object of perception by means of the senses 
is denied Wh ile its effects may thus he perceived. For 
these reasons the existence of an unmodified Brahman has 
to be admitted.—Nor do we violate those texts which 
declare Brahman to be without parts; we rather admit 
Brahman to be wit hout pa rts just because Scripture reveals 
it For Brahman winch rests exclusively on the holy texts, 
.and regarding which the holy texts alone are authori- 
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fiot the senses, and so on—must be accepted such 
die texts proclaim it to be. Now those texts declare,, 
on the one hand, that not the entire Brahman passes over 
into its effects, and, on the other hand, that Brahman is 
without parts. Even certain ordinary things such as gems, 
spells, herbs, and the like possess powers which, owing to 
difference of time, place, occasion, and so on, produce 
various opposite effects, and nobody unaided by instruc¬ 
tion is able to find out by mere reflection the number 
of these powers, their favouring conditions, their objects, 
their purposes, &c .; how much more..impossible is it to 
conceive without the aid oT Scripture the true nature of 
Brahman with its powers unfathomable by thought! As 
the Pura/za says: ( Do not apply reasoning to what is 
unthinkable! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is 
above all material causes V \ Therefore the cognition pf 
what is supersensuous is based on the holy texts only. 

But—our opponent will say—even the holy texts can¬ 
not make us understand what is contradictory. Brahman, 
you say, which is without parts undergoes a change, blit 
not the entire Brahman, If Brahman is without parts, it 
does either not change at all or it changes in its entirety. 
If, on the other hand, it be said that it changes partly and 
persists partly, a break is effected in its nature, and from that 
it follows that it consists of parts. It is true that in matters 
connected with action (as, for instance, in the case of the two 
Vedic injunctions ‘ at the atir&tra he is to take the slio^/adn- 
cup,’ and ‘ at the atir&tra he is not to take the shp^ajin-cup ’) 
any contradiction which may present itself to the under¬ 
standing is removed by the optional adoption of one of 
the two alternatives presented as action is dependent on 
man ; but in the case under discussion the adoption of one of 
the alternatives does not remove the contradiction because 
an existent thing (like Brahman) does not (like an action 
which is to be accomplished) depend on man. We are 
therefore met here by a real difficulty. 

» 1 Prakr/tibhya Ui, pratyakshadr/sh/apadanhasvabhdvebhyo yat 
para m vilakshawam ri/v ary ad y upa clc jagamyaz/i tad a&ntyam ity 
anha/7. An. Gi. 
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No, we reply, the difficulty is merely an. apparent one; 
as we maintain that the (alleged) break in Brahmans 
nature is a mere figment of Nescience. By a break of 
that nature a thing is not really broken up into parts, not 
any more than the moon is really multiplied by appearing 
double to a person of defective vision. By that element 
of plurality which is the fiction of Nescience, which is 
characterised by name and form, which is evolved as well 
as noil-evolved, which is not to be defined either as the 
Existing or the Non-existing, Brahman becomes the basis 
of this entire apparent world with its changes, and so on, 
while in its true and real nature it at the same time remains 
unchanged, lifted above the phenomenal universe. And as 
the distinction of names and forms, the fiction of Nescience, 
originates entirely from speech only, it does not militate 
against the fact of Brahman being without parts.-—Nor 
have the scriptural passages which speak of Brahman as 
undergoing change the purpose of teaching the fact of 
change; for such instruction would have no fruit. They 
rather aim at imparting instruction about Brahman’s Self 
asTaiscd above "thisapparent world; that being an in¬ 
struction which we know to have a result ot its own. Bor 
in the scriptural passage beginning * He. can only be 
described by No, no’ (which passage conveys instruction 
about the absolute Brahman) a result is stated at the end, in 
the words * O kanaka, you have indeed reached fearlessness ’ 
(B/7. Up. IV, 2, 4).—Hence our view docs not involve any 
real, difficulties. 

28. For thus it is in the (individual) Self also, 
V, and various (creations exist in gods 1 , &C.). 

* Nor is there any reason to find fault, with the doctrine 

that there can be a manifold creation in the one Self, 
without destroying its character. For Scripture teaches 
us that there exists a multiform creation in the one Self 

1 This is the way in which Sankara- divides the S.fttra; An. Gi. 
remarks to * loke*po, &c. : atmani /&eti vyakhyhya vi.htraj* £a hiti 
vyaAish/ef 
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29. And because the objection (raised against 
our view) lies against his (the opponent’s) view 
likewise* 

Those also who maintain that the world has sprung 
from the pradhana implicitly teach that something not 
made up of parts, unlimited, devoid of sound and other 
qualities—viz. the pradhana—is the cause of an effect—viz. 
the world—which is made up of parts, is limited and Is 
characterised by the named qualities. Hence it follows 
from that doctrine also either that the pradhana as not 
consisting of parts has to undergo a change in its entirety, 
or else that the view of its not consisting of parts has to be 
abandoned.—But—it might be pleaded in favour of the 
Sahkhyas—they do not maintain their pradhana to be with¬ 
out parts; for they define it as the state of equilibrium 
of the threcgU'A:as, Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, so 
that the pradhdna forms a whole containing the three 
gu&as as its parts.—We reply that such a partiteness as 
is here proposed does not remove the objection in hand 
because still each of the three qualities is declared to be 
jn itself without parts 1 . And each gip/a,by itself assisted 
merely by the two other gti//as constitutes the material 
cause of that part of the world which resembles it in its 
nature 8 .—So that the objection lies against the Sahkhya 

1 So that if it undergoes modifications it must either change in 
its entirety, or else—against the assumption—consist of parts. 

a The last clause precludes the justificatory remark that the 
stated difficulties can be avoided if we assume the three gur/as in 
combination only to undergo modification 3 if this were so the 
inequality of the different effects could not be accounted for. 

[. 34 ] A a 
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view likewise.—'Well, then, as the reasoning (on which the 
doctrine of the impart iteness of the pradhana rests) is not 
absolutely safe, let us assume that the pradbana consists 
of parts,—Jf you do that, we reply, it follows that the 
pradhana cannot be eternal, and so on.—Let it then be said 
that the various powers of the pradhana to which the 
variety ol its effects is pointing are its parts.—Well, we 
reply, those various powers are admitted by us also who 
see the cause of the world in Brahman. 

The same objections lie against the doctrine of the 
world having originated from atoms. For on that doctrine 
one atom, when combining with another must, as it is not; 
made up of parts, enter into the combination with its 
whole extent, and as thus no increase of bulk takes place 
we do .not get beyond the first atom 1 . If, on the other 
hand, you maintain that the atom enters into the com¬ 
bination with a part only, you offend against the assumption 
of the atoms having no parts. 

As therefore all views are equally obnoxious to the objec¬ 
tions raised, the latter cannot, be urged against any one view 
in particular, and the advocate of Brahman has consequently 
cleared his doctrine. 

30. And (the highest divinity is) endowed with all 
(powers) because that is seen (from Scripture). 

We have stated that this multiform world of effects is 
possible to Brahman, because, although one only, it is 
endowed with various powers,— Flow then—it may be 
asked—do you know that the highest Brahman Is endowed 
with various powers?—He is, we reply, endowed with all 
powers, ‘ because that is seen.’ For various scriptural pas¬ 
sages declare that the highest divinity possesses all powers, 

‘ He to whom all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes 
belong, he who embraces all this, who never speaks, and Is 


1 As an atom has no parts it cannot enter into partial contact 
with another, and the only way in which the two can combine is 
entire interpenetration; in consequence of which; the compound of 
two atoms would not occupy more space than one atom. 
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surprised (k Ji. Up. Ill, 14, 4); ‘He who desires 
what is true and imagines what is true (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 
i); ‘ He who knows all (in its totality), and cognizes all (in 
its detail ) (Mu. Up. T, t, 9); * By the command of that Im¬ 
perishable, Q GSrgf, sun and moon stand apart ' [Wri. Up. 
Ill, 8, 9) ; and other similar passages. 


@L 


31* If it be said that (Brahman is devoid of 
powers) on account of the', absence of organs ; (we 
reply that) this has been explained, (before)/ 

Let this be granted—Scripture, however, declares the 
highest divinity to be without (bodily) organs of action 1 ; 
so, for instance, in the passage, * It is without eyes, without 
ears, without speech, without mind* (Tift, Up. Ill, 8, 8). 
Being • such;"how should it be able to produce effects, 
although it may be endowed with all powers? For we 
know (from mantras, arthavAdas, &c.) that the gods and 
other intelligent beings, though endowed with aff powers, 
are capable of producing certain effects only because they are 
luflushed with bodily instruments of action. And, moreover, 
how can the divinity, to whom the scriptural passage, No, 
no, denies all attributes, be endowed with all powers ? 

The appropriate reply to this question has been already 
given above. The transcendent highest RraJiman can be 
fathomed by meanyot Scripture Q.nly, not by mere reasoning. 
Nor are we obliged to assume that the capacity of one being/ 
is exactly like that which is observed in another. It has 1 
likewise been explained above that although all qualities are 
denied of Brahman we nevertheless may consider it to be 
endowed with powers, if we assume in its nature an element 
of plurality, which is the mere figment of Nescience. 
Moreover, a scriptural passage ( f Grasping without hands, 
hastening without feet, he sees without eyes, he hears 
without ears, Sve. Up. Ill, 19) declares that Brahman, 


The Sfitra is concerned with the body only as tar as it is an 
instrument; the case of extraneous instruments having already 
been disposed of in Sfitra 24. 
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32. (Brahman is) not (the creator of the world), 
oil account of (beings engaging in any action) having 
a motive. . ' 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world*—The intelligent highest Self 
cannot be the creator of the sphere of this world, c on account 
of actions having a purpose/—We know from ordinary ex¬ 
perience that man, who is an intelligent being, begins to act 
after due consideration only, and docs hot engage even in 
an unimportant undertaking unless it serves some purpose 
of his own; much less so in important business. There is 
also a scriptural passage confirming this result of common 
experience,‘Verily everything is not dear that you may love 
everything ; but that you may love the Self therefore every¬ 
thing is dear 1 (Bn. Up. II, 4, 5)- Now the undertaking of 
creating, the sphere of this world, with all its various con¬ 
tents,is certainly a weighty one. If, then, on the one hand, 
you assume it to serve some purpose of the intelligent highest 
Self, you thereby sublate its self-sufficiency vouched for by 
Scripture ; if, on the other hand, you affirm absence of 
motive on its part., you must affirm absence of activity 
also.—Let us then assume that just as sometimes an intel¬ 
ligent person when in a state of frenzy proceeds, owing to 
his mental aberration, to action without a motive, so the 
\ highest Self also created this world without any motive.— 
That, we reply, would contradict the omniscience of the 
Highest Self, which is vouched for by Scripture,—Hence 
the doctrine of the creation proceeding from an intelligent 
Being is untenable. 

33. But (Brahman’s creative activity) is mere 
sport, such as we see in ordinary life. 

The word ‘ but ’ discards the objection raised.—We see in 
every -day life that certain doings of princes or other men 
of high position who have no unfulfilled desires left have no 
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without reference to any purpose. For on the ground 
neither of reason nor of S cript ure can we construe any other 

purpose of the* Lord.".Nor can his nature be questioned a .-— 

Although the creation of this world appears to us a weighty 
and difficult undertaking, it is mere play to the Lord, whose 
power is unlimited. And if in ordinary life we might pos¬ 
sibly, by close scrutiny; detect some subtle motive, even for 
sportful action, we cannot do so with regard to the action:', 
of the Lord, all whose wishes are fulfilled, as Scripture says. 

—-Nor can it be said that he either does not act or acts like 
a senseless person ; for Scripture affirms the fact.gf the crea¬ 
tion on the one hand, and the Lord's omniscience on the 
other,hand, j And, finally, we must"remember that the scrip-, 
tufal doctrine of creation does not refer to the highest reality, ! 
it refers to the apparent world only, which is characterised by; 
name and form, the figments of Nescience, and it, moreover, 
aims at intimating that Brahman is the Self of everything. 

34. Inequality (of dispensation) and cruelty (the 
Lord can)not (be reproached with), on account of 

1 The nature (svabh&va) of the Lord is, the commentators say, 
May ft joined with time and karman. 

2 This clause is an answer to the objection that the Lord might 
remain at rest instead of creating a world useless to himself and 
the cause of pain to others. For in consequence of his conjunction 
with M fry & the creation is unavoidable. Go. An. Avidy a natural ly 
tends towards effects, without any purpose. Bhl 

An. Gi. remarks : Nariu lilftdav asmadadtnam akasinad eva 
iiivrrtter api damrnld hvarasyapi niayarnayyaw iildyaw tatlnV 
bhfive vinapi anmvug^/nnum sawsarasamuM^ittir in tatrdha r a £eti. 
AnirvjUya kbatv avidya parasyejvarasya /C*a svabhavo lileti Mv me 
tatra na pratitikasvabhfivayam anupapattir avataratiiy anha/n 
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s regarding (merit and demerit); for so (Scripture) 
declares. 


In order to strengthen the tenet which we are at present 
defending, we follow the procedure of him who shakes a pole 
planted in the ground (in order to test whether it is firmly 
planted), and raise another objection against the doctrine 
of the Lord being the cause of the world.—The Lord, it is 
said, cannot be the cause of the world, because, on that 
hypothesis, the reproach of inequality of dispensation and 

cruelty would attach to him. Some beings, viz. the gods.^ 

and others, he renders emineptly happy ; others,'as for 
■■ instance the animals, emhicnfly unhappy; to some again, as 
for instance men, he allots an intermediate position* To a 
Lord bringing about such an unequal condition of things, 
passion and malice would have to be ascribed, just as to 
any common person acting similarly; which attributes 

would be contrary to the esgencial. goodness of the Lord . 

affirmed by Siuti and SmrhL Ivloreover, as the infliction of 
pain anefthe final’destruction of all creatures would form 
part of his dispensation, he would have to be taxed with 
great cruelty, a quality abhorred by low people even. For 
these two reasons Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. V' 
The Lord, We reply, cannot be reproached with inequality 
of dispensation and cruelty, ‘ because he is bound by regards.’ 

If the Lord on his own account, without any extraneous 
regards, produced this unequal creation, he would expose 
himself to blame ; but the fact is, that in creating he is bound 
by certain regards, i. e. he has to look to merit and demerit. 
Hence the circumstance of the creation being unequal is due 
to the merit and demerit of the living creatures created, and 
is not a fault for which the Lord is to blame. The position 
of the Lord is to be looked on as analogous to that of 
farganya, the Giver of rain. For as Parianya is the com¬ 
mon cause of the production of rice, barley, and other plants, 
while the difference between the various species is due to the 
various potentialities lying hidden in the respective seeds, 
so the Lord is the common cause of the creation of gods, 
men, &c:, while the differences between these classes of beings 
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to the different merit belonging to the individual 
souls. Hence the Lord, being bound by regards , cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty. 
And if we are asked how we come to know that, the Lord, 
in creating this world with its various conditions, is bound 
by regards, we reply that Scripture declares that; compare, 
for instance, the two following passages, < for he (the Lotd) 
makes him, whom he wishes to lead up tram these worlds, 
do a good deed ; and the same makes him, whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds, do a bad deed ’ (Kaush. 
Up III, K) 1 ; and, 4 A man becomes good by good work, 
bad by bad work T (Br*. Up. Ill, 2 , >3)* Smrki passages 
also declare the favour of the Lord and its opposite to de¬ 
pend on the different quality of the works of living beings ; 
so, for instance, ‘ I serve men in the way in which they 
approach me ’ (Bha. Gi. IV, n). 


<SL 


35. If. it be objected that it (viz. the Lord’s 
having regard to merit and demerit) is impossible 
on account of the non-distinction (of merit and 
demerit, previous to the first creation); we refute 
the objection on the ground of (the world) being 
without a beginning. 


But- an objection is raised—the passage, ‘Being only 
this was in the beginning, one, without a second,' affirms 
that before the creation there was no distinction arid conse¬ 
quently no merit on account of which the creation might 
have become unequal. And if we assume the Lord to have 
been guided in his dispensations by the actions of living 
beings subsequent to the creation, we involve ourselves in 
the circular reasoning that work depends on diversity of 


1 From this passage we must not—the commentators say—infer 
injustice on the part of the Lord ; for the previous merit or demerit 
of a being determines the specific quality of the actions which lie 
performs in his present existence, the Lord acting as the common 
cause only (as Par^anya does). 
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edition of life, and diversity of condition again on work. 
The Lord may be considered as acting with regard to reli¬ 
gious merit after distinction had once arisen ; but as before 
that the cause of inequality, viz. merit, did not exist, it 
follows that the first creation must have been free from 
inequalities. 

This objection we meet by the remark, that the transmi- 
gratory world is without beginning. —The objection would 
be valid it the world had a beginning ; but as it is without 
beginning, merit and inequality are, like seed and sprout, 
caused as well as causes, and there is therefore no logical 
objection to their operation.-—To the question how we know 
that the world is without a beginning, the next SCvtra replies. 

36. ('file beginninglessness of the world) recom¬ 
mends itself to reason and is seen (from Scripture). 

The beginninglessness of the world recommends itself to 
reason. For if it had a. beginning it would follow that, the 
world springing into existence without a cause, the released 
souls also would again enter into the circle of trains migratory 
existence; and further, as then there would exist no deter¬ 
mining cause of the unequal dispensation of pleasure and 
pain, we should have to acquiesce in the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments being allotted, without reference to previous 
good or bad actions. That the Lord is not the cause of the 
inequality, has already been remarked. Nor can Nescience 
by itself be the cause, as it is of a uniform nature. On 
the other hand, Nescience may be the cause of inequality, 
if it be considered as having regard to merit accruing from 
action produced by the mental impressions of wrath, hatred, 
and other afflicting passions 1 . Without merit and demerit 
nobody can enter into existence, and again, without a body 
merit and demerit cannot be formed ; so that- on the doc- 



1 Rftgftdveshamoha ragadapas te fa purushaw dukhadibhU 
klfoyamfti kleras teshfow vasana// kaim\ pm v/v'igyaiiugimas tdbbir 
dkshiplaw dharmadilaksha//a/« karma tadapekshavklvd. An, Gi. 
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Id having a beginning* vve are led into a 
logical &ee~saw. The opposite doctrine, on the other hand, 
explains all mattcfsin anaTogdus to the case of the 

seed and sprout, so that no difficulty remains.—Moreover, 
the fact of the world being without a beginning, is seen in 
Xruti and Srn/ftl. In the first place, we have the scriptural 
passage, * Let me enter with this living Self (§iva)/ &c. (K/l 
Up. VI, 3, 2). Ffere the circumstance of the embodied 
Self (the individual soul) being called, previously to creation, 

‘ the living Self—a name applying to it in so far as it is 
the sustaining principle of the prawas—shows that this 
phenomenal world is without a beginning. For if it had a 
beginning, the prft//as would not exist before that beginning, 
and how then could the embodied Self be denoted, with 
reference to the time of the world's beginning, by a name 
Much depends on the existence of those prA/zas ? Nor can 
it be said that it is so designated with a view to its future 
relation to the pr&»as; it being a settled principle that a 
past relation,as being already existing, is of greater force than 
a mere future relation.—Moreover, we have the mantra,‘As 
the creator formerly devised (akalpayat) sun and moon 1 
(&*■ Sarah. X, 190, 3), which intimates the existence of 
former Kallas, SmWti also declares the world to be 
without a beginning, ( Neither its form is known here, nor 
its end, nor its beginning, nor its support * (Bha. GL XV, 
3). And the Purawa also declares that there is no measure 
of the past and the future Kalpas. 

37. And because all the qualities (required in the 
cause of the world) are present (in Brahman). 

The teacher has now refuted all the objections, such as 
4iffc,|:u.ncc-0,f .-character, and the like, which other teachers 
have brought forward against what he had established as 
the real sense of the Veda, viz. that the intelligent Brahman 
is the cause and matter of this world. 

Now", Before entering on a new chapter, whose chief aim it 
will be to refute the (positive) opinions held by ot her teach¬ 
ers, he sums up the foregoing chapter, the purport of which 
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was to show why his view should be accepted,—Because, 
if that Brahman is acknowledged as the cause of the ,world, 
all attributes required in the cause (of the world) are seen 
to be present—Brahman being all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and possessing the great power of May&,—on that account 
this our system, founded on the Upanishads, is not open to 
any objections. 

\/ 
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SiCCOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

j* That which is inferred (by the Sahkhyas, viz. 
the pradhana) cannot be the cause (of the world), 
on account of the orderly arrangement (of the world) 
being impossible (on that hypothesis), 

Although it is the object of this system to define the true 
mdEmng of the Vedanta-texts and not, like the' science"of 
Logic, to establish or refute some tenet by mere ratiocin¬ 
ation, still it is incumbent on thorough students of the 
Vedanta to refute the S&nkhya and other systems which 
are obstacles in the way of perfect knowledge, \For this , 

purpose a new chapter is begun, (Nor must it be said.that 

theT efutatfon oF tEe 'other systems ought to have preceded 
the establishment of the Vedanta position; for) as the 
determination of the sense of the VedAnta-passag.es. directly 
subserves perfect knowledge, wc Have at first, by means of 
such a determination, established our own position, since 
this is a task more important than the refutation of the 
views entertained by others. 

Here an opponent might come forward and say that we 
are indeed entitled' ‘tcTestab'HSff cSuf own position, so as to 
define perfect knowledge which is the means of release to 
those desirous of it, but that no use is apparent of a refuta¬ 
tion of other opinions, a proceeding productive of nothing 
but hate and anger.—There is a use, we reply, For there 
is some danger of men of inferior intelligence looking upon 
the Sankhya and similar systems as requisite for perfect 
knowledge, because those systems have a weighty appear¬ 
ance, have been adopted by authoritative persons, and 
profess to lead to perfect knowledge. Such people might 
therefore think that those systems with their abstruse argu- 
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were propounded by omniscient sages, and might 
that account have faith in them. '.For this reason we must 
endeavour to demonstrate theirjn^^wSthlessness.. 

' But, it might be said, the'Saukhya and similar systems 
have already been impugned in several SCltras of the first 
adhyaiya (I, i, 5 , 18; I, 4> *8); why, then, controvert them 
again ?—The task—we reply—which we are now about to 
undertake differs from what we have already accomplished. 
As the f-ft nkhy as and other philosophers also quote, in 
order to establish their own positions, the \eddnta-passages 
and interpret them in such a manner as to make them agree 
with their own systems, we have hitherto endeavoured to 
show that their interpretations are altogether fallacious. 
Now,however, we are going to refute their arguments man 
Independent njanner, without any reference to the Vedanta- 
texts. 

The Sahkhyas, to make a beginning with them, argue 
as follows.—Just as jars, dishes, and other products which 
possess the common quality of consisting of clay are seen 
to have for their cause clay in general; so we must suppose 
that all the outward and inward (i, e. inanimate and ani¬ 
mate) effects which au- endowed with the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain, and dulncss 1 have for their causes pleasure, 
pain, and dulhess in general. Pleasure, pain, and dulness in 
their generality together constitute the threefold pradhaua. 
This pradbdna which is non-intelligent evolves itself spon¬ 
taneously into. multiform modifications 2 , in order thus to 
effect the purposes (Le. enjoyment, release, and so on) of 
the intelligent soul—The existence of the piadhfina is to 

be inferred from other circumstances also, such as the limita¬ 
tion of all effects and the like- 3 . 

Against this doctrine we argueas follows.--If you San- 
khyas base your theory on parallel instances merely, we point 


1 The characteristics of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, the 
three constituent elements (gu-wa)'ot the pradhana. Sa. .Ka. ra, 13. 
- Viz. the great principle (mahat), aliankara, &c. ba. Ka. 3. 

* The arguments here referred to are enumerated in the $&. Ka, 
15; SI Sfttras I, 129 fif. 
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fat a non-intelligent thing which, without being guided 
intelligent being, spontaneously produces effects 
capable of subserving the purposes of some particular 
person is nowhere observed in the world. We rather 
observe that houses, palaces, couches, pleasure-grounds, and 
the like—-things which according to circumstances are con¬ 
ducive to the obt&inmcnt. of -pleasure or the avoidance of 
pa hi—are made by workmen endowed with intelligence. 
Now look at this entire world which appears, on the one 
hand, as external (i. e. inanimate) in the form of earth and the 
other elements enabling (the souls) to enjoy the fruits of 
their various actions, and, on the other hand, as animate, in 
the form of bodies which belong to the different classes of 
beings, possess a definite arrangement of organs, and are 
therefore capable of constituting the abodes of fruition ; 
look, we say, at this world, of which the most ingenious 
workmen cannot even form a conception in their minds, and 
then say if a non-int^lligent principle like the pracl,fe?na is 
able to fashion it 1 Other non-intelligent things such as 
stones and clods of earth are certainly not seen to possess 
analogous powers'. We rather must assume that just as 
clay«a£ld.j^tnilar substances are seen to fashion themselves 
into various forms, if worked upon by potters and the like, 
no the pradh&na also (when modifying itself into its effects) 
is ruled by some intelligent principle. When endeavouring 
to determine the nature of the primal cause (of the world), 
there is no need for us to take our stand on those attributes 
only which farm part of the nature of material causes such 
as clay, &c., and not on those also which belong to 
extraneous agents such as potters, &C . 1 Nor (if remem¬ 
bering this latter point) do we enter into conflict with any 
means of right knowledge; we, on the contrary, are in direct 
agreemenfTvTth Scripture which teaches that an intelligent 



1 If we attempt to infer the nature of the universal cause from 
its effects an the ground of parallel instances, as, for instance, that 
of an earthen jar whose material cause is clay, we must remember 
that the jar has sprung from clay not without the co-operation of 
an intelligent being, viz. the potter. 
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cause exists. For the reason detailed In the above, i. e. on 
account of the impossibility of the ‘ orderly arrangement * 
(of the world), a noil-intelligent cause of the world is not to 
be inferred.—The word ‘ and* (in the Sutra) adds other 
reasons on account of which tlie pracJhana cannot be inferred, 
viz/ f on account of the non-possibility of endowment/ &c. 
For it cannot be maintained 1 2 * * that all outward and inward 
effects are ‘ endowed 5 with the nature of pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, because pleasure, &c. are known as inward (mental) 
states, while sound, &c. (?, e. the sense-objects) are known 
as being of a different nature (i. c. as outward things), and 
moreover as being the operative causes of pleasure, &c. 3 * 
And, further, although the sense-object such as sound and 
so on is one, yet we observe that owing to the difference of 
the mental impressions (produced by it) differences, exist in 
the effects it produces, one person being affected by it 
pleasantly, another painfully, and so on 8 , -(Turning to the 
next Sdnkhya argument which infers the existence of the 
pradhdna from the limitation of all effects), we remark that 
he who concludes that all inward and outward effects depend 
on a conjunction of several things, because they are limited 
(a conclusion based on the observation that some limited 
effects such as root and sprout, See. depend on the conjunc¬ 
tion of several things), is driven to the conclusion that the 
three constituents of the pradhina, viz. Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, likewise depend on the conjunction of several 


1 As had been asserted above for the purpose of inferring there¬ 
from, according to the principle of the equality of. cause and effect, 
the existence of the three constituents of the pradhana. 

2 And a thing cannot consist of that of which it is the cause. 

n Which differences cannot be reconciled with the Sankhya 

hypothesis of the object itself consisting of either pleasure or pain, 

&c.—‘If things consisted in themselves of pleasure, pain, &c., then 

sandal ointment (which is cooling, and on that account pleasant in 

summer) would be pleasant in winter also; for sandal never is 
anything* but Sandal. —And as thistles never are anything but 

thistles they ought, on the Sankhya hypothesis, to be eaten with 
enjoyment not only by camels but by men also.’ BhA 
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__jcdcuts 1 2 * * ; for they also are limited 9 . -Further It is 
impossible to use the relation of cause and effect as a reason 
for assuming that all effects w hatever have a noil-intelligent 
principle for their antecedent; for we have shown already 
that that relation exists in the case of couches and chairs 
also, over whose production intelligence presides. 


2. And on account of (the impossibility of) ac¬ 
tivity. 

Leaving the arrangement oi the world, we now pass on to 
the activity by which it is produced.—The three gtmas, 
passing out of the state of equipoise and entering into'the 
condition of mutual subordination and superordination, 
originate activities tending towards the production of 
particular effects.—Now these activities also cannot be 
ascribed to a non-intelligent pradh&na left to itself, as no 
such activity is seen In clay and similar substances, or in 
chariots and the like. For we observe that clay and the 
like, and chariots-—which are in their own nature non- 
intelligent—enter on activities tending towards particular 
effects only when they are acted upon by intelligent beings 
such as potters, &c. in the one case, and horses and the like 
in the other case. From what is seen we determine what is 
not seen. Hence a non-intelligent cause of the world is not 
to be inferred because, on that hypothesis, the activity 
without which the world cannot be produced would be 
impossible. 

But, the S&nkhya rejoins, we do likewise not observe 
activity on the part of mere intelligent beings.—True ; we 
however see activity on the part of non-intelligent things 
such as chariots and the like when they are in conjunction 
with intelligent beings.—But, the S&nkhya again objects, 
we never actually observe activity on the part of an intel- 


1 Sawsargaptirvakatvaprasariga iti guwiin^w sawsmh/anekava- 
stuprakrz'tikatvaprasaktir ity artha& An. Gi. 

2 For they limit one another. 

» To proceed to the argument ‘ from the separateness of cause 

and effect * (Sii. Iia. t ( >). 
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nt being even when in conjunction with a non-mtelligen 
ng.—Very well; the question then arises: Does the 
activity belong to that in which it is actually observed (as 
the Stihkhya says), or to that on account of the conjunction 
with which it is observed (as the Ved&ntin avers)?—We 
must, the Sdnkhya replies, attribute activity to that in 
which it is actually seen, since both (L e. the activity and its 
abode) are matter of observation. A mere intelligent 
being, on the other hand, is never observed as the abode of 
activity while a chariot is* The 1 existence of an intelligent 
Self joined to a body and so on which are the abode of 
activity can be established (by inference) only ; the Inference 
being based on the difference observed between living bodies 
and mere non-intelligent, things, such as chariots and the like. 
For this very reason, viz. that intelligence is observed only 
where a body is observed while it is never seen without a 
body, the Materialist ' consider intelligence to be a mere 
attribute of the body.—Hence activity belongs only to 
what is noii-intelligent., 

To all this wc—the Vedfimtins—make the following 
reply.—We do not mean to say that activity docs not 
belong to those non-intelltgentthings in which it is observed; 
it does indeed belong to them ; but it results from an 
intelligent principle, because^ it exists when the latter is 
present and does not exist when the latter is absent. Just 
as the effects of burning and shining, which have their abode 
in wood and similar material, are indeed not observed when 
there is mere fire (i,e. are not due to mere fire; as mere 
fire, i. e. fire without wood, &c., does not exist), but at the 
same time result from fire only as they are seen when fire 
is present and are not seen when fire is absent; so, as the 
Materialists also admit, only intelligent bodies are observed 

1 The next sentences furnish the answer to the question how 
the intelligent Self is known at all if it is not the object of per¬ 
ception.—Pratyakshatvabhave katham fUmasiddhir jty fisankya 
an u man fid ity dha, pravr/ttiti. Amimdnasiddhasya y&etanasya na 
pravntty&frayateti darrayitum evakara/k Katham art inn ana in ity 
apekshfiyaw tatprakaraw sMay&ti kevaleti. V'ailaMl»a«yaw. prawd- 
dimaUvam. An. Gi. 
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Ah e movers of chariots and other non-intelligent 
[Trigs. The motive power of intelligence is therefore 
incontrovertible.—But—an objection will be raised — your 
Self even if joined to a body is incapable of exercising mov¬ 
ing power, for motion cannot be effected by that the nature 
of which is pure intelligence. — A thing, we reply, which is 
itself devoid of motion may nevertheless move other things. 
The magnet is itself devoid of motion, and yet it moves 
iron; and colours and the other objects of sense, although 
themselves devoid of motion, produce movements in the 
eyes and the other organs of sense. So the Lord also who 
is all-present, the Self of all, all-knowing and all-powerful 
may, although himself unmoving, move the universe.—If it 
finally be objected that (on the Vedanta doctrine) there is 
no room for a moving power as in consequence of the 
oneness (aduality) of Brahman no motion can take place ; 
we reply that such objections have repeatedly been refuted 
by our pointing to the fact of the Lord being fictitiously 
connected with Maya, which consists of name and form 
presented by Nescience.—JTence motion can be reconciled 
with the doctrine of an all-knowing first cause ; but not 
with the doctrine of a non-intelligent first cause. 

3. If it be said (that the praclhana moves) like 
milk or water, (we reply that) there also (the motion' 
is clue to intelligence). 

Well, the Sankhya resumes, listen then to the following 
instances.—As non-sentie.nt milk flows forth from its own 
nature merely for the nourhshment of the young animal, and 
as non-sentient water, from its own nature, flows along for 
the benefit of mankind ; so the pradh&na also, although non- 
intelligent, may be supposed to move from its own nature 
merely for the purpose of effecting the highest end of man. 

This argumentation, we reply, is unsound again; for as 
the adherents of both doctrines admit that motion is not 
observed in the case of merely non-intelligent things such 
as chariots, &c,, we infer that water and milk also move ■ 
only because they are directed by intelligent powers. 
Scriptural passages, moreover (such as 'He who dwells in 
[34] w b 
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water and within the water, who rules the water within/ 
B*r. Up. Ill, 7, 4; and, ‘By the command of that Akshara, 
O Gargi, some rivers flow to the East/&c., IVz. Up. 111 , 8,9), 
declare that everything in this world which flows is directed 
by the Lord. Hence the instances of milk and water as 
belonging themselves to that class of cases which prove our 
general principle 1 cannot be used to show that the latter is 
too wide.— Moreover, the cow, which is an intelligent being 
and loves her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do 
so, and the milk is in addition drawn forth by the sucking 
of the calf. Nor does water move either.with absolute 
independence— for its flow depends on the declivity of the 
soil and similar circumstances—or independently of an 
intelligent principle, for we have shown that the latter is 
present in all cases.—If, finally, our opponent should point 
to SCitia II, i, 24 as Contradicting the present Sutra, we 
remark that there we have merely shown on the ground of 
ordinary experience that an effect may take place in itself 
independently of any external instrumental cause; a con¬ 
clusion which does not contradict the doctrine, based on 
Scripture, that all effects depend on the Lord. 

4. And because (the pradhana), on account of 
there existing nothing beyond it, stands in no rela¬ 
tion ; (it cannot be active.) 

The three gu;/as of the Sankhyas when in a state of equi¬ 
poise form the pradhana. Beyond the pradhana there 
exists no external principle which could either impel the 
pradhana to activity or restrain it from activity. The soul 
(purusha), as we know, is indifferent, neither moves to—nor 
restrains from—action. As therefore the pradhana stands 
in no relation, it is impossible to see why it should sometimes 
modify itself into the great principle (mahat) and sometimes 
not. The activity and non-activity (by turns) of the Lord, 

1 Viz. that whatever moves or acts does so under the influence 
of intelligence. — Sildhyapak shanikshi ptat va m s&dhyavali pakshe 
pravish Ait vain eva taf fa sapakshanikshiptatvasyapy upalakshawam, 
anupilnyaso na vyabhifarabhfimir ity artha/U An, Gi. 
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other hand, are not contrary to reason, on account 
of his omniscience and omnipotence, and his being* con¬ 
nected with the power of illusion (may&). 

5. Nor (can it be said that the pradhana modifies 
itself spontaneously) like grass, &c. (which turn into 
milk); for (milk) does not exist elsewhere (but in 
the female animal). 

Let this be (the Sahkhya resumes). Just as grass, herbs, 
water, &c, independently of any other instrumental cause 
transform themselves, by their own nature, into milk; so, 
we assume, the pradhana also transforms itself into, the 
great principle, and so on. And, if you ask how we know 
that' gfasr' transforms . itself independently of any instru¬ 
mental cause ; wc reply, ‘ Because no such cause is ob¬ 
served/ For if we did perceive some such cause, we certainly 
should apply it to grass, &c. according to our liking, and 
thereby produce milk. But as a matter of fact we do no 
such thing. Hence the transformation of grass and the like 
must be considered to be clue to its own nature merely ; 
and vve may infer therefrom that the transformation of the 
pradMna is of the same kind. 

To this we make the following reply,—The transformation 
of the pradhana might be ascribed to itffwn'IjMre merely 
if vve really could admit that grass modifies itself in the 
manner stated by you : but we are unable to admit that, 
since another instrumental cause is observed. How? 
‘ Because it does not exist elsewhere.’ For grass becomes 
milk only when it is eaten by a cow or some other female 
animal, not if it is left either uneaten or is eaten by a bull. 
If the transformation had no special cause, grass would 
become milk even on other conditions than that of entering 
a cow’s body. Nor would the circumstance of men not 
being able to produce milk according to their liking prove 
that there is no instrumental cause ; for while some effects 
can be produced by men, others result from divine action 
only f . The fact, however, is that men also are able, by 

1 It might be held that for the transformation, of grass into milk 
no other cause is required than the digestive heat of the cow’s 
B b 2 
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ing a means in their power, to produce milk lrom 
and herbs; for when they wish to procure a more 
abundant supply of milk they feed the cow more plentifully 
and thus obtain more milk from her.—For these reasons 
the spontaneous modification of the pradhana cannot be 
proved from the instance of grass and the like. 

6. Even if we admit (the Sankhya. position refuted 
in what precedes, it is invalidated by other ob¬ 
jections) on account of the absence of a purpose 
{on the part of the pradhana). 

Even if we, accommodating ourselves to your (the Saii- 
khyaks) belief, should admit what has been disproved in the 
preceding Sfitra, viz. that the pradhana is spontaneously 
active, still your opinion would He open to an objection 5 on 
account of the absence of a purpose/ For if the spontaneous 
activity of the pradhana has, as you say, no reference to 
anything else, it will have no reference not only to any aiding 
principle, but also to any purpose or motive, and conse¬ 
quently your doctrine that the pradhana is active in order 
t o effect t he purpose of man will become untenable. If you 
reply that the pradhana does not indeed regard any aiding 
principle, but does regard a purpose, vve remark that in 
that case we must distinguish between the different pos¬ 
sible purposes, viz. either enjoyment (on the part of the 
soul), or final release, or both. If enjoyment, what enjoy¬ 
ment, we ask, can belong to the soul which is naturally 
incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain) 1 ? Moreover, 
there would in that case be no opportunity for release 2 . 
—If release, then the activity of the pradhana would be 
purposeless, as even antecedently to it the soul is in the 

body; but a reflecting person will acknowledge that there also the 
omniscient Lord is active. Bha. 

1 An&dheyalkayasya sukhadukhapraijtiparjhararfipdti.vayajCtnyas- 
yety artha//. An. Gi. 

u For the soul as being of an entirely inactive nature cannot of 
itself, aim at release, and the pradhana aims—ex by pot he si - 
only at the soul’s undergoing varied experience. 
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^^^Freleasc; moreover, there would then be no occasion 
for the perception of sounds, both, then, on account 

of the infinite number of the objects of pradhana to be 
enjoyed (by the soul) 1 2 , there would be no opportunity for 
final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be con¬ 
sidered as the purpose of the activity of the pradhana ; foi 
neither the non-intelligent pradhAna nor the essentially 
pure soul can feel any desire.—If, finally, you should assume 
the pradhana to be active, because otherwise the power of 
sight (belonging to the soul on account of its intelligent 
nature) and the creative power (belonging to the pradhAna) 
would be purposeless ; it would follow that, as the cieutive 
power of the pradhana does not cease at any time any more 
than the soul’s power of sight does, the apparent world 
would never come to an end, so that no final release ot the 
soul coulcl take place 3 .—It is, therefore, impossible to 
maintain that the pradhana enters on its activity for the 
purposes of the soul 

7, And if you say (that the soul may move the 
pradhiina) as the (lame) man (moves the blind one) 
or as the magnet (moves the iron); thus also (the 
difficulty is not overcome). 

Well then—the SAhkhya resumes, endeavouring to defend 
his position by parallel instances—let us say that, as some 
larne man devoid of the power of motion, but possessing 
the power of sight, having mounted the back of a blind 
man who is able to move but not to see, makes the latter 
move; or as the magnet not moving itself, moves the iron, 
so the soul moves the pradh&na.—Thus also, we reply, you 
do not free your doctrine from all shortcomings; for this 
yoitr new position involves an abandonment of your old 

1 I. e. for the various items constituting enjoyment or experience. 

Trfliye*pi kadpaya.vabdadyupalabdbir vd samastatadiipalabdliii 
vd bhoga iti vikalpyddye sarvesham ekadaiva mukliA syad id 
mmivano dvitiyaw pratydha ubhayarthateti. An. Gi. 

3 The MSS. of Anarida Giri omit sawsardnu^edAt; the Bba- 
matih reading is: Sarg^aktyanuiMedavad dr/b‘aktyanu/ld’/iecUU 
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sltfo.fi.j- according to which the p radii ana. is moving of 
itself, and the (indifferent, inactive) soul possesses no 
moving power. And how should the indifferent soul move 
the pradhana ? A man, although lame, may make a blind 
man move by means of words and the like ; but the soul 
which is devoid of action and qualities cannot possibly put 
forth any moving energy. Not* can it be said that it moves 
the pradhftna by its mere proximity as the magnet moves 
the iron ; for from the permanency of proximity (of soul, 
and pradhstna) a permanency of motion would follow. The 
proximity of the magnet, on the other hand (to the iron), is 
not permanent, hut depends on a certain activity and the 
adjustment of the magnet in a certain position ; hence 
the (lame) man and the magnet clo not supply really 
parallel instances.—The pradh&na then being non-intelligent 
and the soul indifferent, and there being no third principle 
tp connect them, there can be no connexion of the two. If 
we attempted to establish a connexion on the ground of 
capability (of being seen on the part of the pradhfma, of 
seeing on the part of the soul), the permanency of such 
capability would imply the impossibility of final release.— 
Moreover, here as well as before (in the preceding Sutra) 
the different alternatives connected with the absence of 
purpose (on the pradh&nas part) have to be considered K — 
The highest Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of 
the world, according to the Vedantins), is characterised by 
non-activity inherent in its own nature, and, at the same 
time, by moving power inherent in Maya and is thus 
superior (to the soul of the S&nkhyas). 

8 . And, again, (the pradhbna cannot be active) 
because the relation of principal (and subordinate 
matter) is impossible (between the three gu/?as). 

For the following reason also activity on the part of the 
pradhdna is not possible..The condition of the pradhana 

' On the theory that the soul is the cause of the pradhfina's 
activity we again have to ask whether the pradhana acts for the 
soul’s enjoyment or for its release, &c. 
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in the three gu/zas, viz. goodness, passion, and 
fcficss, abiding in themselves in a state of equipoise 
without standing to one another in the relation of mutual 
superiority or inferiority. In that state the gfittas cannot 
possibly enter into the relation of mutual subserviency 
because thereby they would forfeit their essential character¬ 
istic, viz, absolute independence. And as there exists no 
extraneous principle to stir up the gu/zas, the production of 
the great principle and the other effects—which would 
require for its operative cause a non-balanced state of the 
gu/zas—is imposstble. 


9, And although another inference be made, (the 
objections remain in force) on account of the (pra- 
dhJlna) being devoid of the power of intelligence. 

But—the Sdnkhya resumes—we draw another inference, 
so as to leave no room for the objection just stated. We do 
not acknowledge the gu/zas to be characterised by absolute 
irrelativity and unchangeableness, since there is no proof 
for such an assumption. We rather infer the character¬ 
istics of the gu/zas from those of their effects, presuming 
that their nature must be such as to render the production 
of the effects possible. Now the gu/zas are admitted to be 
of an unsteady nature; hence the gu/zas themselves are 
able to enter into the relation of mutual inequality, even 
while they are in a state of equipoise. 

Even in that case, we reply, the objections stated above 
which were founded on the impossibility of an orderly 
arrangement of the world, &c., remain in force on account 
of the pradhana being devoid of the power of intelligence. 
And if (to escape those objections) the Sankhya should 
infer (from the orderly arrangement of the world, &c.), that 
the primal cause, is intelligent, he would cease to be an 
antagonist, since the doctrine that there is one intelligent 
cause of this multiform world would be nothing else but the 
VedAntic doctrine of Brahman.—Moreover, if the gu/zas 
were capable of entering into the relation of mutual in¬ 
equality even while in the state of equipoise, one of two 
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ngs would happen ; they would either not be in the con¬ 
dition of inequality on account of the absence of an opera¬ 
tive cause ; or else, if they were in that condition, they 
would always remain in it; the absence of an operative 
cause being a non-changing circumstance. And tbits' the 
doctrine would again be open to the objection stated 
before ’. 


io. And moreover (the S&nkhya doctrine) is ob¬ 
jectionable on account of its contradictions. 

The doctrine of the Sdhkhyas, moreover, is full of contra¬ 
dictions. Sometimes they enumerate seven senses, some¬ 
times eleven 1 2 . In some places they teach that the subtle 
elements of material things proceed from the great prin¬ 
ciple, in other places again that they proceed from self- 
consciousness. Sometimes they speak of three internal 
Organs, sometimes of one only 3 . That their doctrine, more¬ 
over, contradicts 5 ruti, which teaches that the Lord is the 
cause of the world, and Smr/ti, based on Sruti, is well 
known.— For these reasons also the S&nkhya system is 
objectionable. 

Here the Sdnkhya again brings a countercharge.—The 
system of the Ved&ntins also, he says, must be declared to 
be objectionable ; for it does not admit that that which suffers 
and that which causes suffering 4 are different classes of 
tilings (and thereby renders futile the well-established dis¬ 
tinction of causes of suffering and suffering beings). For 


1 Anantaro dosho mahadadikaryotpaclayoga/;. An. Gi. 

2 In the former case the five intellectual senses are looked upon 
as mere modifications of the sense of touch. 

15 Buddhi in the latter case being the generic name for buddlii, 
ahankftra, and manas. 

4 Lit. that which burns and that which is burned, which literal 
rendering would perhaps be preferable throughout. As it is, 
the context has necessitated its retention in some places.— The 
1 ufferers arc* the individual souls, the cause of suffering the world 
in which the souls live. 
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admit the one Brahman to be the Self of every- 
ng and the cause of the whole world, have to admit also 
that the two attributes of being that which causes suffering 
and that which suffers belong to the one supreme Self (not 
to different classes of beings). If, then, these two attributes 
belong to one and the same Self, it never can divest itself of 
them, and thus Scripture, which teaches perfect knowledge 
for the purpose of the cessation of all suffering, loses all its 
meaning. For—to adduce a parallel case—a lamp as long 
as it subsists as such is never divested of the two qualities 
of giving heat and light. And if the Vedantin should 
adduce the case of water with its waves, ripples, foam, 
&C. 1 , we remark that there also the waves, &c. constitute 
attributes of the water which remain permanently, although 
they by turns manifest themselves, and again enter into 
the state of non-manifestation ; hence the water is never 
really destitute of waves, not any more than the lamp is 
ever destitute of heat and light.— That that which causes 
suffering, and that which suffers constitute different classes 
of things is, moreover, well known from ordinary experi¬ 
ence. For (to consider the matter from a more general 
point of view) the person desiring and the thing desired 2 
are understood to be separate existences. If the object 
of desire were not essentially different and separate from 
the person desiring, the state of being desirous could not be 
ascribed to the latter, because the object with reference to 
which alone he can be called desiring would already essen¬ 
tially be established in him (belong to him). The latter 
state of thing exists in the case of a lamp and its light, for 
instance. Light essentially belongs to the lamp, and hence 
the latter never can stand in want of light; for want or 
desire can exist only if the thing wanted or desired is not 
yet obtained. 


1 In the case of the lamp, light and brat are admittedly 
essential; hence the Veddntin is supposed to bring forward the 
sea with its waves, and so on, as furnishing a case where attributes 
pass away while the substance remains. 

2 ‘ Artha,' a useful or beneficial thing, an object of desire. 
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And just as there could be no desiring person, if 
>jcct of desire and the desiring person were not essentially 
separate), so the object of desire also would cease to be an 
object: for the desiring person, and would be an object for 
itself only. As a matter of fact, however, this vs not the 
case ; for the two ideas (and terms), s object of desire * and 
‘desiring person,’ imply a relation (are correlative), and a 
relation exists in two things, not in one only. Hence the 
desiring person and the object of desire are separate—The 
same holds good with regard to what is not desired (object 
of aversion ; anartha) and the non-desiring person (an art bin). 
An object of desire is whatever is of advantage to the de¬ 
siring person, an object of aversion whatever is of disadvan¬ 
tage ; with both one person enters into relation by turns. 
On account of the comparative paucity of the objects of 
desire, and the comparative multitude of the objects of 
aversion, both may be comprised under the general term, 
‘ object of aversion.’ Now, these objects of aversion we 
mean when we use the term ‘ causes of suffering/ while by 
the term ‘ sufferer ’ we understand the soul which, being 
one, enters into successive relations with both (L e. the 
objects of desire and the objects of aversion). If, then, the 
causes of suffering and the sufferer constitute one Self 
(as the Vedanta teaches), it follows that final release is im¬ 
possible.—But if, on the other band, the two are assumed to 
constitute separate classes, the possibility of release is not 
excluded, since the cause of the connexion of the two (viz. 
wrong knowledge) may be removed. 

All this reasoning—we, the Vedantins, reply—is futile, 
because on account of the unity of the Self the relation, 
whose two terms are the causes of suffering, and the suf¬ 
ferer cannot exist (in the Self).—Our doctrine would be 
liable to your objection if that which causes suffering and 
that which suffers did, while belonging to one and the same 
Self, stand to each other in the relation of object and sub¬ 
ject. But they do not stand in that relation just because they 
are one. If fire, although it possesses different attributes, 
such as heat and light, and is capable of change, docs neither 
burn nor illumine itself since it is one only; how can the 
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ng&able Brahman enter with reference to itself into 
the relation of cause of suffering and sufferer ? W hcie then, 
it may be asked, does the relation discussed (which after all 
cannot be denied altogether) exist?—that, we reply, is not 
difficult to see K The living body which is the object ot t.he 
action of burning is the sufferer ; the sun, for instance, is 
a cause of suffering (burning).—But, the opponent rejoins, 
burning is a pain, and as such can affect an intelligent being 
only, not the non-intelligent body ; for if it were an affection 
of the mere body, it would, on the destruction of the body, 
cease of itself, so that it would be needless to seek for 
means to make it cease.—But it is likewise not observed, we 
reply, that a mere intelligent being destitute of a body is 
burned and suffers pain.—Nor would you (the Sdnkhya) 
also assume that the affection called burning belongs to a 
mere intelligent being. Nor can you admit 1 2 * a real connexion 
of the soul and the body, because through such a connexion 
impurity and similar imperfections would attach to the 
soul a . Nor can suffering itself be said to suffer. And how 
then, we ask, can you explain the relation existing between a 
sufferer and the causes of suffering ? It (as a last refuge) you 
should maintain that the sattva-gu^a is that which suffers, 
and the gu?/a called passion that which causes suffering, we 
again object, because the intelligent principle (the soul) can¬ 
not be really connected with these two 4 . And if you should 
say that the soul suffers as it were because it leans towards 5 
the sattva~gu//a, we point out that the employment of the 
phrase ,«as it were/ shows that the soul does not really suffer. 


1 In reality neither suffering nor sufferers exist, as the Aedantin 
had pointed out in the first sentences of his reply; but there can of 
course be no doubt as to who suffers and what causes suffei ing in 
the vyavahilrika-state, i. e. the phenomenal world. 

2 In order to explain thereby how the soul can experience pairu 
8 And that would be against the S&hkhya dogma of the soul s 

essential purity. 

A So that the fact of suffering which cannot take place apart 
from an intelligent principle again remains unexplained. 

f{ A Imams tapte sattve pratibimitatv&d y ukta taptir iti sahkate 
sattveti. An. Gi, 
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M understood that its suffering is not real, we do noT 
“object to the phrase ‘ as it wereV For the amphisbemi also 
does not become venomous because it is £ a serpent as it 
were 5 (‘ like a serpent ’), ncr does the serpent lose its venom 
because it is ‘like an amphisbena/ You must therefore 
admit that the relation of causes of suffering and of sufferers 
is not real, but the effect of Nescience. And if you admit 
that, then my (the Vedantic) doctrine also is free from 
objections 2 . 

But perhaps you (the S&nkhya) will say that, after all, 
suffering (on the part of the soul) is real ' . In that < use, 
however, the impossibility of release is all the more unde¬ 
niable 1 * 3 4 , especially as the cause of suffering (viz the pra- 
dhcina) is admitted to be eternal.—And if (to get out of this 
difficulty) you maintain that, although the potentialities of 
suffering (on the part of the soul) and of causing suffering 
(on the part of the pradhana) are eternal, yet suffering, m 
order to become actual, requires the conjunction of the two 
—which conjunction in its turn depends on a special reason, 
viz. the non-discrimination of the pradhana by the soul 
and that hence, when that reason no longer existsS, the con¬ 
junction of the two comes to an absolute termination, 
whereby the absolute release of the soul becomes possible; 
we are again unable to accept your explanation, because 
that on which the non-discrimination depends, viz, the gu#a, 
called Darkness, is acknowledged by you to be eternal 


1 For it then indicates no more than a fictitious resemblance.^ 

3 The Sabkhya Purvapakshin had objected to the V r edanta 
doctrine that, on the latter, we cannot account for the fact known 
from ordinary experience that there are beings suffering pain and 
things causing suffering—The Vedfintin in his turn endeavours to 
show that on the S&hkhya doctrine also the fact of suffering 
remains inexplicable, and is therefore to be considered not real, 
but fictitious merely, the product of Nescience. 

3 Not only ‘ suffering as it were/ as it had been called above. 

4 For real suffering cannot be removed by mere distinctive 
knowledge on which—according to the Saffkhya also—release 
depends. 
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there is no fixed rule for the (successive) rising and 
sinking of the influence of the particular guifras, there is also 
no fixed rule for the termination of the cause which 
effects the conjunction of soul and pradhdna (i, e. non-dis¬ 
crimination); hence the disjunction of the two is uncer¬ 
tain, and so the Sahkhyas cannot escape the reproach of 
absence of final release resulting from their doctrine. To 
the Ved&ntm, on the other hand, the idea of final release 
being impossible cannot occur in bis dreams even; for the 
Self lie acknowledges to be one only, and one thing cannot 
enter into the relation of subject and object, and Scripture, 
moreover, declares that the plurality of effects originates 
from speech only. For the phenomena] world, on the other 
hand, we may admit the relation of sufferer and suffering 
just as it is observed, and need neither object to it nor 
refute it. 

Herewith we have refuted the doctrine which holds the 
pradhfina to be the cause of the world. We have now to 
dispose of the atomic theory. 

We begin by refuting an objection raised by the atomists 
; against the upholders of Brahman.—The Vai^eshikas argue 
asToITows : The qualities which inhere in the substance con¬ 
stituting the cause originate qualities of the same kind in 
the substance constituting the effect; we see, for instance, 
that from white threads white cloth is produced, but do not 
observe what is contrary (viz. white threads resulting in a 
piece of cloth of a different colour). Hence, if the intelli¬ 
gent Brahman is assumed as the cause of the world, we 
should expect to find intelligence inherent in the effect also, 
viz. the world. But this is not the case, and consequently 
the intelligent Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 

• — This reasoning the Sittrak&ra shows to be fallacious, on the 
ground of the system of the Vahreshikas themselves. 

11. Or (the-world may originate from Brahman) 


<SL 


1 This in answer to the remark that possibly the conjunction of 
soul and pradbana may come to an end when the influence 
of Darkness declines, it being overpowered by the knowledge of 
Truth. 
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the great and the long originate from the short 
and the atomic. 

... . . ,. 

The system^of the.,Vaijreshikas is the following:_The 

atoms which possess/according to their'Fpeclat'“kind \ the 
qualities of colour, &c., and which are of spherical form 1 * 3 , 
subsist during a certain period '* without producing any 
effects 4 . After that, the unseen principle (adrishte), &c. 
acting as operative causes and conjunction constituting the 
iion-iuheient cause®, they produce the entire aggregate of 
effected things, beginning with binary atomic compounds. 
At the same time the qualities of the causes (h e. of the 
simple atoms) produce corresponding qualities in the effects. 
Thus, when two atoms produce a binary atomic compound, 
the special qualities belonging to the simple atoms, such as 
white Colour, &c., produce a corresponding white colour in 
the binary compound. One special quality, however, of the 
simple atoms, viz. atomic sphericity, does not produce cor¬ 
responding sphericity in the binary compound; for the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter are said to be 
minuteness (amitva) and shortness. And, again, when two 
binary compounds combining produce a quaternary atomic 
compound, the qualities, such as whiteness. &c., inherent in 
the binary compounds produce corresponding qualities 
in the quaternary compounds; with the exception, however, 
of the two qualities of minuteness and shortness. For it is 


1 I.e. according as they are atoms of earth, water, fire, or air. 

3 ParimaWala, spherical is the technical term for the specific 
form of extension of the atoms, and, secondarily, for the atoms 
themselves. The latter must apparently be imagined as infinitely 
small spheres. Cp. Vais. Sttt. VII, i. 20 . 

3 Viz. during the period of each prahiya. At that time all the 
atoms are isolated and motionless. 

4 When the time for a new creation has come. 

ft The &c. implies the activity of the Lord. 

0 rhe inherent (material) cause of an atomic compound are the 
constituent atoms, the non-inherent cause the conjunction of those 
atoms, the operative causes the adrfsh/a and the Lord^s activity 
which make them enter into conjunction. 
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tied that the forms of extension belonging to quater¬ 
nary compounds are not minuteness and shortness, but 
bigness (mahattva) and length. The same happens 1 when 
many simple atoms or many binary compounds or a simple 
atom and a binary compound combine to produce new 
effects, 

Well then, we say, just as from spherical atoms binary 
compounds are produced, which are minute and short, and 
ternary compounds which are big and long, but not anything 
spherical ; or as from binary compounds, which are minute 
and short, ternary compounds, &c., arc produced which are 
big and long, not minute and short; so this non-intelligent 
world may spring from the intelligent Brahman. This is a 
doctrine to which yah —the V a ueshika— -cannot, on your 
own principles, object. 

Here the VaiVeshika will perhaps come forward with the 
following argumentation As effected substances, such as 
binary compounds and so on, are engrossed by forms of 
extension contrary to that of the causal substances, the 
forms of extension, belonging to the latter, viz. sphericity 
and so on, cannot produce similar qualities in the effects. 
The world, on the other hand, is not engrossed by any 
quality contrary to intelligence owing to which the intelli¬ 
gence inherent in the cause should not be able to originate 
a new intelligence in the effect, For non- intelligence is not a 
quality contrary to intelligence, but merely its negation. 
As thus the case of sphericity is not an exactly parallel 
one, intelligence may very well produce an effect similar to 
itself. 

This argumentation, we rejoin, is not sound. Just as the 
qualities of sphericity and so on, although existing in the 
cause, do not produce corresponding effects, so it is with 


1 I. e. in all cases the special form of extension of the effect 
depends not on the special extension of the cause, hut on the number 
of atoms composing the cause (and thereby the effect). 

u In order to escape the conclusion that the non-acceptance 
of the doctrine of Brahman involves the abandonment of a funda¬ 
mental Vabeshika principle. 
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intelligence also; so that the two cases are parallel so far. 
Nor can the circumstance of the effects being engrossed by 
a different form of extension be alleged as the reason of 
sphericity, &c. not originating qualities similar to them¬ 
selves ; for the power of originating effects belongs to 
sphericity, &c. before another form of extension begins 
to exist. For it is admitted that the substance pro¬ 
duced remains for a moment devoid of qualities, and that 
thereupon only (i, e. after that moment) its qualities begin 
to exist Nor, again, can it be said that sphericity, 
concentrate their activity on originating other forms of 
extension \ and therefore do not originate forms of exten¬ 
sion belonging to the same class as their own; for rt is 
admitted that the origin of other forms is due to other 
causes; as the Sfttras of Kaaabhi^ (Ka*4da) themselves 
declare* (Va is. Sfft. VII, i, 9> £ Bigness is produced from 
plurality inherent in the causes, from bigness of the cause 
and from a kind of accumulation; ’ VII, i, 10, ‘ ^he con¬ 
trary of this (the big) is the minute VII, i, 17 . ‘ j hereby 
length and shortness are explained 3 Nor, again, can it 
be said that plurality, &c, inherent in the cause originate 
(like effects) in consequence of some peculiar proximity (in 
which they are supposed to stand to the effected substance), 
while sphericity, &c. (not standing in a like proximity) do 
not; for when a new substance or a ne w qualit y is origin- 

EX forms of extension different from sphericity, &c 


The first of the three Sfttras quoted comprises, in the present text 
of the Vaweshika-sfttras, only the following words, ‘ K a rawaba.hu tva£ 
H-’ the H of the Sfttra implying, according to the commentators, 
mahattva and pra*aya.-~According to the Vaheshikas the form of 
extension called a»u, minute, has for its cause the dvitva inlicient 
in the material causes, i. e. the two atoms from which the minute 
binary atomic compound originates.—The form of extension called 
manat, big, has different causes, among them bahutva, 1. e. the 
plurality residing in the material causes of the resulting £ big 
thine; ‘the cause of the mahattva of a ternary atomic compound, 
for instance, is the tritva inherent in the three constituent atoms. 
In other cases mahattva is due to antecedent mahattva, 111 others 
to pMaya, i. e. accumulation. See the Upaskara on Vab. SOt. \ H 

1, 9 ; I0 * 
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dfall the qualities of the cause stand in the same rela¬ 
tion of inherence to their abode (he. the causal substance 
in which they inhere). For these reasons the fact of 
•sphericity, &c. not originating like effects can be explained 
from the. essential nature of sphericity, &c. only, and the 
same may therefore be maintained with regard to intelli¬ 
gence 1 . Moreover, from that observed fact also, that from 
conjunction (s&wyoga) there originate substances, &c. be¬ 
longing to a class different (from that to which conjunction 
itself belongs), it follows that the doctrine of effects belong¬ 
ing to the same class as the causes from which they spring 
is too wide. If you remark against this last argument that, 
as we have to do at present with a substance (viz. Brah 
man), it is inappropriate to instance a quality (viz, con¬ 
junction) as a parallel case; we point out that at present 
we only wish to explain the origination of effects belonging 
to a different class in general. Nor is there any reason for 
the restriction that substances only are to be adduced as 
examples for substances, and qualities only for qualities. 
Your own Sutrakara adduces a quality as furnishing a 
parallel case for a substance (VaLst Sut. IV, 2, ‘ On 
account of the conjunction of things perceptible and things 
imperceptible being imperceptible the body is not com¬ 
posed of five elements’). Just as the conjunction which 
inheres in the perceptible earth and the imperceptible ether 
is not perceptible, the body also, if it had for its inherent 
cause the five elements which are part of them perceptible, 
part of them imperceptible, would itself be imperceptible ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is perceptible; hence it is not 
composed of the five elements. Here conjunction is a 
quality and the body a substance,—The origin of effects 
different in nature (from the cause) has, moreover, been 
already treated of under II, 1, 6.—Well then, this being so, 
the matter has been settled there already (why then is it 
again discussed here?)—Because, we reply, there we argued 

* I.e. if the Vakeshikas have to admit that it is the nature of 
sphericity, &c. not to produce like effects, the Vedantin also may 
maintain that Brahman produces an unlike effect, viz. the non- 
intelligent world. 

[34] 


c c 
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gainst the Satikbya, and at present we have to do with 
the VaLreshika,-But, already once before (II, i, 3) a line 
of argument equally applicable to a second case was simply 
declared to extend to the latter also; (why then do you 
not simply state now that the arguments used to defeat the 
S&rikhya are equally valid against the Vaii'eshika ?)— 
Because here, we reply, at the beginning of the examina¬ 
tion of the Vabeshika system we prefer to discuss the 
point with arguments specially adapted to the doctrine oi 
the Vabeshikas. 

12. Tn both cases also (in the cases of the adrdsh/a 
inhering either in the atoms or the soul) action (of 
the atoms) is not (possible); hence absence of that 
(viz. creation and pralaya). 

The Shtrakfira now proceeds to refute the doctrine of 
atoms being the'cause of the world.—This doctrine arises 
in the following manner. We see that all ordinary sub¬ 
stances which consist of parts as, for instance, pieces of 
cloth originate from the substances connected with them by 
the relation of inherence, as for instance threads, conjunc¬ 
tion co-operating (with the parts to form the whole). We 
thence draw the general conclusion that whatever consists 
of parts has originated from those substances with which it 
is connected by the relation of inherence, conjunction co¬ 
operating. That thing now at which the distinction of whole 
and parts stops and which marks the limit of division into 
minuter parts is the atom.—This whole world, with its 
mountains, oceans, and so on, is composed of parts ; because 
it is composed of parts it has a beginning and an end 1 ; an 
effect may not be assumed without a cause; therefore the 
atoms are the cause of the world. Such is Ka/z&da’s 
doctrine.—As we observe four elementary substances con¬ 
sisting of parts, viz. earth, water, fire, and air (wind), we have 
to assume four different kinds of atoms. These atoms 
marking the limit of subdivision into minuter parts can- 

1 Like oilier things, let us say a piece of cloth, which consists of 
parts. 
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ivided themselves ; hence when the elements arc 
destroyed they can be divided down to atoms only; this 
state of atomic division of the dements constitutes the 
pralaya (the periodical destruction of the world). After 
that when the time for creation comes, motion (karman) 
springs up in the aerial atoms. This motion which is due 
to the unseen principle 1 joins the atom in which it: resides to 
another atom ; thus binary compounds, &c. are produced, 
and finally the element of air. In a like manner are pro¬ 
duced fire, water, earth, the body with its organs,, Thus 
the whole world originates from atoms. From the qualities 
inhering in the atoms the qualities belonging to the binary 
compounds are produced, just as the qualities of the cloth 
result from the qualities of the threads.—-Such, in short, is 
the teaching of the followers of Ka«dda. 

This doctrine we controvert in the following manner. -It 
must be admitted that the atoms when they are in a state 
of isolation require action (motion) to bring about their 
conjunction ; for we observe that the conjunction of threads 
and the like is ejected by action. Action again, which is 
itself an effect, requires some operative cause by which it is 
brought about ; for unless some such cause exists, no original 
motion can take place in the atoms. If, then, some operative 
cause is assumed, we may, in the first place, assume some 
cause analogous to seen causes, such as endeavour or impact. 
But in that case original motion could not occur at all in 
the atoms, since causes of that kind are, at the time, im¬ 
possible. For in the pralaya state endeavour, which is a 
quality of the soul, cannot take place because no body exists 
then. For the quality of the soul called endeavour origi¬ 
nates when the soul is connected with the internal organ 
which abides in the body. The same reason precludes the 
assumption of other seen causes such as impact and the 
like. For they all are possible only after the creation of 
the world has taken place, and cannot therefore be the 

1 Or, more particularly, to the conjunction of the atoms with 
the souls to which merit and demerit belong.—Adr/sh/Speksham 
adrfsh/avatkshetra t ;'/Iasawyog^pck»ham iti yavat. An, Gi, 
c c 2 
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-j-mi of the original action (by which the world 
produced).— If, in the second place, the unseen principle Is 
assumed as the cause of the original motion of the atoms, 
we ask : Is this unseen principle to be considered as 
inhering in the soul or in the atom ? In both cases it can¬ 
not be the. cause of motion in the atoms, because it is non- 
intelligent. For, as we have shown above in our examina¬ 
tion of the Sankhya system, a non-intelligent thing which 
is not directed by an intelligent principle cannot ot itself 
either act or be the cause of action, and the soul cannot be 
the guiding principle of the admhfa because at the time ot 
pralaya its intelligence has not yet arisen \ If, on the other 
hand, the unseen principle is supposed to inhere m the sou , 
it cannot be the cause of motion in the atoms, because there 
exists no connexion of it with the latter. If you say that 
the soul in which the unscon principle inheres is connected 
with the atoms, then there would result, from the continuity 
of connexion*. continuity of action, as there is no other 
restricting principle—Hence, there being no definite cause 
of action, original action cannot take place in the atoms , 
there being no action, conjunction of the atoms which 
depends on action cannot take place- there being no con¬ 
junction, all the effects depending on it, viz. the formation 
of binary atomic compounds, &c., cannot originate. 

How, moreover, is the conjunction of one atom with 
another to be imagined? Is it to be total interpenetration 
of the two or partial conjunction ? If the former, then no 
increase of bulk could take place, and consequently atomic 
size only would exist; moreover, it would be contrary to 
What is observed, as we see that conjunction takes place 
between substances having parts (pradera). If the latter, 
it would follow that the atoms are composed of parts—Let 
then the atoms be imagined to consist of parts.—ff so, 
imagined things being unreal, the conjunction also of t >.e 
atoms would be unreal and thu s could not be the non- 


According to the Vaweshikas intelligence is not essential to 
the soul, but a mere adventitious quality arising only when the soul 
IS joined to an internal organ. 

* The soul being all-pervading. 
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inherent cause of real things. And without non-inherent 
causes effected substances such as binary compounds, &c. 
could not originate, And just as at the time of the first 
creation motion of the atoms leading' to their conjunction 
could not take place, there being no cause of such motion 5 
thus at the time of a general pralaya also no action could 
take place leading to their separation, since for that occur¬ 
rence also no definite seen cause could be alleged. Nor 
could the unseen principle be adduced as the cause, since its 
purport is to effect enjoyment (of reward and punishment 
on the part of the soul), not to bring about the pralaya. 
There being then no possibility of action to effect either the 
conjunction or the separation of the atoms, neither conjunc¬ 
tion nor separation would actually take place, and hence 
neither creation nor pralaya of the world,—For these reasons 
the doctrine of the atoms being the cause of the world must 
be rejected. 

13. And because in consequence of samav&ya 
being admitted a regressus in infinitum results 
from parity of reasoning. 

You (the Vabeshika) admit that a binary compound which 
originates from two atoms, while absolutely different from 
them, is connected with them by the relation of inherence; 
but on that: assumption the doctrine of the atoms being the 
general cause cannot be established, * because parity involves 
here a retrogress us ad infinitum.’ For just as a binary 
compound which is absolutely different from the two con¬ 
stituent atoms is connected with them by means of the 
relation of inherence (samavAya), so the relation of inherence 
itself being absolutely different from the two things which 
it connects, requires another relation of inherence to connect 
it with them, there being absolute difference in both cases. 
For this second relation of inherence again, a third relation 
of inherence would have to be assumed and so on ad 
infinitum.—But—the Vabeshika is supposed to reply—-vve 
are conscious of the so-called samavaya relation as eternally 
connected with the things between which it exists, not as 
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either non-connected with them or as depending on another 
connexion; we are therefore not obliged to assume another 
connexion, and again another, and so on, and thus to allow 
ourselves to be driven into a regressus in infinitum.-— 
Your defence is unavailing, we reply, for it would involve the 
admission that conjunction (sa^yoga) also as being eternally 
connected with the things which it joins does, like samav&ya , 
not require another connexion 1 . If you say that conjunc¬ 
tion does require another connexion because it is a different 
thing ', we reply that then samav<tya also requires another 
connexion because h is likewise a different thing. Nor can 
you say that conjunction does require another connexion 
because it is a quality (gti;/a), and samav&ya does not 
because it is not a quality ; for (in spite of this difference) 
the reason for another connexion being required is the same 
in both cases 3 , and not that which is technically called 
‘ quality ’ is the cause (of another connexion being required) 4 . 
—For these reasons those who acknowledge samav&ya to be 
a separate existence are driven into a' regiessuTfnTn'fini- 
t u m - in consequence of which, the impossibility Of one term 
involving the impossibility of the entire series, not even the 
origination of a binary compound from two atoms can be 
accounted for.—For this reason also the atomic doctrine is 
inadmissible. 

14. And on account of the permanent existence 
(of activity or non-activity). 

Moreover, the atoms would have to be assumed as either 

1 Which is inadmissible on Vaijreshika principles, because sa^- 
yoga as being a quality is connected with the tilings it joins bv 
fiamav&ya. 

2 Viz. from those things which are united by conjunction. The 
argument is that conjunction as an independent third entity requires 
anothev connexion to connect it with the two things related to each 
other in the way of conjunction. 

3 Viz. the absolute difference of samavaya and sawyoga from 
the terms which they connect. 

* Action (karman), &c. also standing in the samavilya relation 
to their substrates. 
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essentially active (moving) or essentially non-act,ve, or both 
or neither ; there being no fifth alternative. But none of the 
four alternatives stated is possible. If they were essentially 
active, their activity would be permanent so that no pralaya 
could take place. If they were essentially non-active, their 
non-activity would be permanent, and no creation could take 
place. Their being both is impossible because self-con¬ 
tradictory. If they were neither, their activity and non¬ 
activity would have to depend on an operative cause, and 
then the operative causes such as the adrzsh/a being in 
permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity 
would result; or else the adr/sh/a and so on not being taken 
as operative causes, the consequence would be permanent 
non-activity on the part of the atoms.—For this reason also 
the atomic doctrine is untenable. 


t s . And on account of the atoms having colour, 
&c., the reverse (of the Vaiseshika tenet would take 
place); as thus it is observed. 

Let us suppose, the Vaireshikas say, all substances com¬ 
posed of parts to be disintegrated into their parts; a limit 
will finally be reached beyond which the process of disin¬ 
tegration cannot be continued. What constitutes that limit 
are the atoms, which are eternal (permanent), belong to 
four different classes, possess the qualities of colour, &c., 
and are the originating principles of this whole material 
world with its colour, form, and other qualities. 

This fundamental assumption of the Vaueshikas we 
declare to be groundless because from the circumstance of 
the atoms having colour and other qualities there would 
follow the contrary of atomic minuteness and perma¬ 
nency, i.e. it would follow that, compared to the ultimate 
cause, they are gross and non-permanent. For ordinary 
experience teaches that whatever things possess colour and 
other qualities are, compared to their cause, gross and non¬ 
permanent. A piece of cloth, for instance, is gross compared 
to the threads of which it consists, and non-permanent , 
and the threads again are non-permanent and gross corn- 
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pared to the filaments of which they are made up. 
Therefore the atoms also which the Vaijeshikas admit: to 
have colour, &c, must have causes compared to which 
they are gross and non-permanent. Hence that reason 
also which Ka^Ada gives for the permanence of the atoms 
(IV, i, i, ‘ that which exists without having a cause is 
permanent ’) does not apply at all to the atoms because, as 
we have shown just now, the atoms are to be considered as 
having a cause.r—The second reason also which Kamicla 
brings forward for the permanency of the atoms, viz. in 
IV, i y c[ } ‘the special negation implied in the term non¬ 
eternal would not be possible * 1 ’ (if there did not exist some¬ 
thing eternal, viz. the atoms), does not necessarily prove the 
permanenc}' of the atoms ; for supposing that there exists 
not any permanent thing, the formation of a negative com¬ 
pound such as ‘ non-eternal ’ is impossible. Nor does the 
existence of the word ‘ non-permanent ’ absolutely pre¬ 
suppose the permanency of atoms ; for there exists (as we 
Ved£ntins maintain) another permanent ultimate Cause, 
viz. Brahman. Nor can the existence of anything be 
established merely on the ground of a word commonly 
being used in that sense, since there is room for common 
use only if word and matter are well-established by some 
other means of right knowledge.—The third reason also 
given in the Vaij. Sfttras (IV, i, 5) for the permanency of 
the atoms and Nescience ’) is unavailing. For if we 
explain that Sutra to mean ‘ the non-perception of those 
actually existing causes whose effects are seen is Nescience,’ 
it would follow that the binary atomic compounds also are 
permanent 2 . And if we tried to escape from that difficulty 
by including (in the explanation of the Sutra as given above) 
the qualification { there being absence of (originating) sub- 

1 Our Vabeshika-sfrtras read ‘ pratishedhabhava/i •' hut as all 
MSS. of .Sankara have * pratishedhabhava/z’ I have kept the latter 
reading and translated according to Anandagiri’s explanation : 
K&ryam anityam iti k&rye vireshalo nityatvanishedho na sy&d yadi 
karate *py anityatvam nityateti sfttrarthaA 

1 lecause they also are not perceptible ; the ternary aggregates, 

the so-called trasare«us, constituting the minima perceptibilia. 
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__ !S» r then nothing else but the absence of a cause would 
furnish the reason for the permanency of the atoms, and 
as that reason had already been mentioned before (in IV, i, 
i) the Sutra IV, i, 5 would be a useless restatement.—Well, 
then (the Vabeshika might say), let us understand by 
Nescience (in the Sutra) the impossibility of conceiving a 
third reason of the destruction (of effects), in addition to 
the division of the causal substance into its parts, ancl the 
destruction of the causal substance ,* which impossibility 
involves the permanency of the atoms l .—There Is no neces¬ 
sity, we. reply, for assuming that a thing when perishing 
must perish on account of either of those two reasons. 
That assumption would indeed have to be made if it were 
generally admitted that a new substance is produced only 
by the conjunction of several causal substances. But if it 
is admitted that a causal substance may originate a new 
substance by passing over into a qualified state after having 
previously existed free from qualifications, in its pure 
generality, it follows that the effected substance may be 
destroyed by its solidity being dissolved, just as the hard¬ 
ness of ghee is dissolved by the action of fire 2 .—Thus there 
would result, from the circumstance of the atoms having 
colour, &c., the opposite of what the Va fresh ikas mean. 
For this reason also the atomic doctrine cannot be main¬ 
tained. 

And as there are difficulties in both cases. 
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Earth has the qualities of smell, taste, colour, and touch, 
and is gross; water has colour, taste, and touch, and is fine ; 
fire has colour and touch, and is finer yet; air is finest of 
all, and has the quality of touch only. The-question now 
arises whether the atoms constituting the four elements are 
to be assumed to possess the same greater or smaller 


1 As they have no cause which could either be disintegrated or 
destroyed. 

2 This according to the Vedanta view. If atoms existed they 
might have originated from avidyil by a mere parh/fima and might 
again be dissolved into avidyil, without either disintegration or 
destruction of their cause taking place. 
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number of qualities as the respective elements.—Either 
assumption leads to unacceptable consequences. For if we 
assume that some kinds of atoms have more numerous 
qualities, it follows that their solid size (murti) will be 
increased thereby, and that implies their being atoms no 
longer. That an increase of qualities cannot take place 
without a simultaneous increase of size we infer from our 
observations concerning effected material bodies.—If, on the 
other hand, we assume, in order to save the equality of 
atoms of all kinds, that there is no difference in the nu mber 
of their qualities, we must either suppose that they have all 
one quality only; but in that case we should not perceive 
touch in fire nor colour and touch in water, nor taste, 
colour, and touch in earth, since the qualities of the effects 
have for their antecedents the qualities of the causes. Or 
else we must suppose all atoms to have all the four quali¬ 
ties ; but in that case we should necessarily perceive what 
wc actually do not perceive, viz, smell in water, smell and 
taste in fire, smell, taste, and colour in air.—Hence on this 
account also the atomic doctrine shows itself to be unac¬ 
ceptable. 

17. And as the (atomic theory) is not accepted 
(by any authoritative persons) it is to be disregarded 
altogether. 

While the theory of the pradh&na being the cause of the 
world has been accepted by some adherents of the Veda—* 
as, for instance, Man u—with a view to the doctrines of the 
effect existing in the cause already, and so on, the atomic 
doctrine has not been accepted by any persons of authority 
in any of its parts, and therefore is to be disregarded 
entirely by all those who take their stand on the Veda, 

There are, moreover, other objections to the Vaheshika 
doctrine.—The Vaheshikas assume six categories, which 
constitute the subject-matter of their system, viz. substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, and inherence. 
These six categories they maintain to be absolutely* dif¬ 
ferent from each other, and to have different characteristics; 
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as a man, a horse, a hare differ from one another. 
Side by side with this assumption they make another which 
contradicts the former one, viz. that quality, action, &c. 
have the attribute pf depending on substance* But that is 
altogether inappropriate ; for just as ordinary things, such 
as animals grass, trees, and the like, being absolutely 
different from each other do not depend on each other, so 
the qualities, &c. also being absolutely different from sub¬ 
stance, cannot depend on the latter. Or else let the qualities, 
&c. depend on substance ; then it follows that, as they are 
present where substance is present, and absent where it is 
absent, substance only exists, and, according to its various 
forms, becomes the object of different terms and conceptions 
(such as quality, action, &c.); just as Devadatta, for instance, 
according to the conditions in which he finds himself is the 
object of various conceptions and names. But this latter 
alternative would involve the 'acceptation of the S&hkhya 
doctrine 1 and the abandonment of the VaLreshika stand¬ 
point. —But (the Vabeshika may say) smoke also is different 
from fire and yet it is dependent on it—True/we reply ; 
but we ascertain the difference of smoke and fire from the 
fact of their being apperceives# in separation. Substance 
and quality, on the other hand, are not so apperceived ; for 
when we are conscious of a white blanket, or a red cow, or 
a blue lotus, the substance is in each case cognised by means 
of the quality ; the latter therefore has its Self in the sub¬ 
stance. The same reasoning applies to action, generality, 
particularity, and inherence. 

If you (the Vabeshika) say that qualities, actions, &c. 
(although not lion-different from substances) may yet 
depend on the latter because substances and qualities stand 
in the relation of one not being able to exist without the 
other (ayutasiddhi 2 ) ; we point out that things which are 

1 The Sankhyas looking on everything (except the soul) as 
being the pradhana in various forms.— There is no need of 
assuming with Govmd&iianda that by the Saukhya of the text we 
have to understand the Vedanta. 

2 Yayor dvayor madhya ekam as- in ary ad apararritam evdva- 
tish///ate tav ayutasiddhau yath&vayavavayavinau. 
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ayutasiddha must either be non-separate in place, or non¬ 
separate in time, or non-separate in nature, and that none 
of these alternatives agrees with Vaireshika principles. For 
the first alternative contradicts your own assumptions ac¬ 
cording to which the cloth originating from the threads 
occupies the place of the threads only, not that of the cloth, 
while the qualities of the cloth, such as its white colour, 
occupy the place of the cloth only, not that of the threads, 
So the Vakeshika-sfitras say (I, i, io), ‘ Substances originate 
another substance and qualities another quality.” The 
threads which constitute the qausal substance originate the 
effected substance, viz. the cloth, and the qualities of the 
threads, such as white colour, &c., produce in the cloth new 
corresponding qualities. But this doctrine is clearly contra¬ 
dicted by the assumption of substance and quality being 
non-separate in place.—-If, in the second place, you explain 
ayutasidclhatva as non-separation in time, it follows also 
that, for instance, the right and the left horn of a cow would 
be ayutasidcllu. — And if, finally, you explain it to mean 
‘noil-separation in character,’ it is impossible to make any 
further distinction between the substance and the quality, as 
then quality is conceived as being identical with substance. 

Moreover, the distinction which the VaBeshikas make 
between conjunction (sawyoga) as being the connexion of 
things wTiich can exist separately, and inherence (sarnav&ya) 
as being the connexion of things which are incapable of 
separate existence is futile, since the cause which exists 
before the effect: 1 cannot be said to he incapable of separate 
existence. Perhaps the Vais-eshtka will say that his defi¬ 
nition refers to one of the two terms only, so that samayuya^. 
is the connexion, with the cause, of the effect* which is 
incapable of separate existence. But this also is of no 
avail; for as a connexion requires two terms, the effect as 
long as it has not yet entered into being cannot be con¬ 
nected with the cause. And it would be equally unavailing 
to say that the effect enters into the connexion after it has 
begun to exist. ;. for if the Vaucshika admits that the effect 

1 The connexion of cause and effect is of course samavaya. 
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-raSy exist previous to its connexion with the cause, it is 
no longer ayutasiddha (incapable of separate existence), and 
thereby the principle that between effect and cause con¬ 
junction and disjunction do not take place is violated 1 . 
And 2 just as conjunction, and not samav&ya, is the con¬ 
nexion in which every effected substance as soon as it has 
been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as 
ether, &c. - -although no motion has taken place on the part 
of the effected substance—so also the connexion of the 
effect with the cause will be conjunction merely, not sama- 
v4ya. 

Nor is there any proof for the existence of any connexion, 
saiwav^a or sa,v/y9ga, apart from the things which it con¬ 
nects. If it should be maintained that sawyoga and sama* * 
v;iya have such an existence because we Observe^ that there 
are names and ideas of them in addition to the names and 
ideas of the things connected, we point out that one and 
the same thing may be the subject of several names and 
ideas if it is considered in its relations to what lies without 
it. Devadatta although being one only forms the object of 
many different names and notions according as he is con¬ 
sidered in himself or in his relations to otlu^rs; thus he is 


thought and spoken of as man, Brahmawa, learned in the 
Veda, generous, boy, young man, old man, father, son, 
grandson, brother, son-in-law, &c. So, again, one and the 
same stroke is, according to the place it is connected with, 
spoken of and conceived as meaning either ten, or hundred, 
or thousand, &c. Analogously, two connected things are 
not only conceived and denoted as connected things, but 
in addition constitute the object of the ideas and terms 
‘conjunction ’ or ‘ inherence/ which however do not prove 


1 If the effect can exist before having entered into connexion 
with the cause, the subsequent connexion of the two is no longer 
samavaya but saw yoga ; and that contradicts a fundamental Vaije- 
shika principle. 

* This clause replies to the objection that only those connexions 


which have been produced by previous motion are to be considered 
conjunctions. 
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themselves to be separate entities,—Things standing thus, * 
the non existence of separate entities (conjunction, &c.), 
which entities would have to be established on the ground 
of perception, follows from the fact of their non-perception. 
—Nor, again l , does the circumstance of the word and idea 
of connexion having for its object the things connected 
involve the connexion’s permanent existence, since we have 
already shown above that one thing may, on account of its 
relations to other things, be conceived and denoted in dif¬ 
ferent ways. 

.Further 2 , ■coryiinction cannot take place between the 
atoms, the soul, and the internal organ, because they have 
no parts; for we observe that conjunction takes place only 
"of such substances as consist of parts. If the Vaueshika 
should say that parts of the atoms, soul and mind may be 
assumed (in order to explain their alleged conjunction), 
we remark that the assumption of actually non-existing 
things would involve the result that anything might be 
established; tor there is no restrictive rule that only such 
and such non-existing things—whether contradictory to 
reason or not—should be assumed and not any other, and 
assumptions depend on one’s choice only and maybe carried 
to any extent* If we" once allow assumptions, there is no 
reason why there should not be assumed a further hundred 
or thousand things/in addition to the six categories assumed 
by the Vaueshikas. Anybody might then assume anything, 
and we could neither stop a compassionate man from 
assuming that tfiiis transmigratory world which is the cause 
of so much misery to living beings is not to be, nor a 
malicious man from assuming that even the released souls 
are to enter on a new cycle of existences, i , ' 

1 A clause meant to preclude the assumption that the permanent 
existence of the things connected involves the permanent existence 
of the connexion. 

2 It having been shown above that atoms cannot enter into 
sawyoga with each other, it is shown now that sawyoga of the soul 
with the atoms cannot be the cause of the motion of the latter, 
and that saw yoga of soul and manas cannot be the cause of 
cognition. 
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Further, it is not possible that a binary atomic compound, 
which consists of parts, should be connected with the simple 
indivisible atoms by an intimate connexion (sawj-lesha) 
any more than they can thus be connected with ether; for 
between ether and earth, &c, there does not exist that kind 
of intimate connexion which exists, for instance, between 
wood and varnish k 

Let it then be said (the Vabeshika resumes) that the 
samavaya relation must be assumed, because otherwise 
the relation of that which abides and that which forms the 
abode—which relation actually exists between the effected 
substance and the causal substance—is not possible.—That 
would, we reply, involve the vice of mutual dependence; for 
only when the separateness of cause and effect is established, 
the relation of the abode and. that which abides can be 
established; and only when the latter relation is estab¬ 
lished, the relation of separateness can be established. 
For the Veddntins acknowledge neither the separateness 
of cause and effect, nor their standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thing abiding, since according to their 
doctrine the effect is only a certain state of the cause 1 2 .-- 
Moreover, as the atoms are limited (not of infinite exten¬ 
sion), they must in reality consist of as many parts as we 
acknowledge regions of space 3 , whether those be six or 
eight or ten, and consequently they cannot be permanent; 

# conclusions contrary to the Vabeshika doctrine, of the indi¬ 
visibility and permanency of the atoms.—If the Vabeshika 
replies that those very parts which are owing to the exist¬ 
ence of the different regions of space are his (indestructible) 


1 Fkasatnbandhyak&rshawe yatra sambandhyantardkarshawaw 
tatra sazadeskaifc, sa tu sdvayavanaw. ^atukilsh/Mdin&m dnsh/o 
na tu niravayavai^ savayav&niim, ato dvyawukasya- savayavasya 
niravayavena pararnfu/urdi sa nopapadyate. Brahmavidyabh, 

2 In answer to the question how, in that case, the practically 
recognised relation of abode, &c. existing between the cause and 
the effect is accounted for. 

3 For they must in that case have a northern end, an eastern 
end, &c. 
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atoms ; wo deny that because all things whatever, forming 
a series of substances of ever-increasing minuteness, are 
capable of dissolution, until the highest cause (Brahman) is 
reached. Earth—which is, in comparison with a binary com ¬ 
pound, the grossest thing of all—undergoes decomposition ; 
so do the substances following next which belong to the 
same class as earth ; so does the binary compound ; and so 
does, finally, the atom which (although the minutest thing of 
all) still belongs to the same general class (i.e. matter) with 
earth, &c. The objection (which the Vaheshik-i might pos¬ 
sibly raise here again) that things can be decomposed only 
by the separation of their parts }, we have already disposed of 
above, where we pointed out that decomposition may take 
place in a manner anaJpjg2 i !xs i to,..tlje.mdliing.qflghec:Just as 
the hardness of ghee, gold, and the like, is destroyed in con¬ 
sequence of those substances being rendered liquid by their 
contact with fire, no separation of the parts taking place all 
the while; so the solid shape of the atoms' also may be 
decomposed by their passing back into the indififerenced 
condition of the highest cause. In the same way the origi¬ 
nation of effects also is brought about not merely in the 
way of conjunction of parts; for we see that milk, for 
instance, and water originate effects such as sour milk and 
ice without there taking place any conjunction of parts. 

It thus appears that the atomic doctrine is supported by 
very weak arguments only, is opposed to those scriptural 
passages which declare the Lord to be the general cause, and 
is not accepted by any of the authorities taking their stand 
on Scripture, such as Man li and others. Hence it is to be 
altogether disregarded by highminded men who have a. 
regard for their own spiritual welfare. 

18. (If there be assumed) the (dyad of) aggregates 
with its two causes, (there takes place) non-estab¬ 
lishment of those (two aggregates). 

The reasons 011 account of which the doctrine of the, 

1 And that on that account the atoms which he considers as the 
ultimate simple constituents of matter cannot be decomposed. 
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^ATaitfeshikas cannot be accepted have been stated above. 
That doctrine may be called semi-destructive (of semi- 
nihilistic *). That the more thorough doctrine which teaches 
universal non-permanency is even less worthy of being- 
taken into consideration, we now proceed to show, 

That doctrine is presented in a variety of forms, clue 
either to the difference of the views (maintained by Buddha 
at different times), or else to the difference of capacity on 
the part of the disciples (of Buddha). Three principal 
opinions may, however, be distinguished; ilie opinion of 
those who maintain the reality of everything (Realists, 
sarvffslitvavadin); the opinion of those who maintain that 
thought only is real (Idealists, vi^wanavaclin); and the 
opinion of those who maintain that everything is void* (un¬ 
real; Nihilists, jffnyavffdin 1 2 ).—We first controvert those 


1 Because according to their opinion difference of size constitutes 
difference of substance, so that the continuous change of size in 
animal bodies, for instance, involves the continual perishing of old 
and the continual origination of new substances. 

2 The following notes on Bauddha doctrines are taken exclusively 
from the commentaries on the .Sahkarabhashya, and no attempt 
has been made to contrast or reconcile the Brahminical accounts 
of Bauddha psychology with the teaching of genuine Bauddha 
books. Cp. on the chief sects of the Buddhistic philosophers the 
Bauddha chapter of the Sarvadaixazzasawgraha.—The Nihilists are 
the M&dhyamikas; the Idealists are the YogiU'aras; the Saulran- 
tikas and the Vaibh&shikas together constitute the class of the 
Realists.—I subjoin the account given of those sects in the Brah- 
nravidyabharawa,—Buddhasya hi mfklhy^mika-yog&Mra-sa utr an- 
tika-vaibh&shikasani^Dzakax X’atvara/z xishyfM. Tatra buddhena 
prathania>w y&n prati sarvazw iff ny am ity upadish/az/z te rnadhya- 
mik&s te hi guruyathokta//z tathaiva .mtddhay& gr/hitavanta iti 
krftvd napaknsh/a/z purm k& taduktasyarthasya buddhyanusa- 
re«dkshepasy§,kmatvan nolkr/sh/abudd hay a iti madhyamika/z. 
Anyais tu xishyair guruml sarvaxOnyatva upadish/e ^/dnatiriktasya 
sarvasya sffnyatvam astu named gurfiktir yoga iti bauddai/z pari- 
bhffshitopell/z tad upari /fa ^/zanasya tu xfiuyatvaw na sazwbhavati 
tathdtve g-agadfmdhyaprasahgat .\ffnyaskkiher apy asa//zbhava/£ Aeti 
buddhamate ff/iratvena paribhashita &kshepo*pi krzta iti yoga- 
kC\r(i/i, vtfanamfU r as ti t va v ad i n a /z. Tadanantaram anyai/z xishyai/z 
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who maintain that everything, external as well as internal, is 
real. What is external is either element (bhuta) or elementary 
(bhautika) ; what is internal is either mind (kitta) or mental 
(iaithi). I he elements arc earth, water, and so on; elemental 
are colour, &c. on the one hand, and the eye and the other 
sense-organs on the other hand. Earth and the other three 
elements arise from the aggregation of the four different 
kinds of atoms; the atoms of earth being hard, those of 
water viscid, those of fire hot, those of air mobile,—The 
inward world consists of the five so-called'groups’ (skan- 
dha), the group of sensation (rfipaskandha), the group of 
knowledge (vigtfdnaskaudha), the group of feeling (vedami- 
skandha), the group of verbal knowledge (sani^w&skandha), 
and the group of impressions (sawskAraskandha) 1 ; which 


pratiiisiddhasya katbam Jfinyatvaw vaktuw wkyam ato ^/Snavad 
vahydrtho.pi satya ity ukte tarhi (athaiva so.stu,. par^t tu so 
■ nuineyo na tu pratyaksha ity ukte talhihgJkr/'tyaivaw isishyamatim 
anusr/tya kiyatparvantaw sfilrara bhavishyattti tai h pmh/am atas 
te sautraotikiU. Anye punar yady ayaw gtia/a iti pratltibalfid 
vahyo > rth.i upeyate tarhi tasyd era prattler njMrokshatvfti sa 
kalhfure paroksho»fo vShyo*rtho na pratyaksha iti bhdshd viruddh- 
ety akshipann atas te raibMshikW. 

I he rfipaskandha comprises the senses and their objects 
colour, &c.; the sense-organs were above called bhautika, they here 
rc-appeaf as -faittika on account of their connexion with thought, 
i heir objects likewise are classed as -Oaittika in so far as they are 
perceived by the senses.— The vi^anaskandha comprises the 
senes ot sell-cognitions (ahamaham ity iilayav^Snapravdlia^ 
according to all commentators; and in addition, according to the 
B i ahmavidyabharana, the knowledge, determinate and indeterminate 
ol external tilings (savikalpakaat nirvikalpakaa ta pravr/nlvi»®- 
mvsam fl o.»,tarn),—The vedanSskandha comprises pleasure, pain.’&c. 

1 bo sanroy/askandha comprises the cognition of things by their 
names (gaur arva ityAdbabdasamgalpiOipralyaya/;, An. Gi,; gaur 
arva ltyevajw mWirish/asavikalpakaA pratyaya*. Go. Am; sa rngiH 
yagwudattadipadatadullekhi savikalpapratyayo vii, dvittyapakshe 
vi^ranapadena savikalpapratyayo na gr%aA, BrahwavhMbhA 
be samkaraskant&a: comprises passion, aversion, &c.. dharma 
an,, adharma. Compare also the BhSmati—The vi^anaskandha 
is Aitta, the other skandhas laitta. 
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With reference to this doctrine we make the following 
remarks.—Those two aggregates, constituting two different 
classes, and having two different causes which the Bauddhas 
assume, viz. the aggregate of the elements and elementary 
things whose cause the atoms are, and the aggregate of the 
five skandhas whose cause the skandhas are, cannot, on Baud- 
dha principles, be established, i.e. it cannot be explained 
how the aggregates are brought about. For the parts con¬ 
stituting the (material) aggregates are devoid of intelligence, 
and the kindling (abhi^valana) of intelligence depends on an. 
aggregate of atoms having been brought about previously 1 2 3 . 
And the Bauddhas do not admit any other permanent intelli¬ 
gent being, such as either an enjoying soul or a ruling Lord, 
which could effect the aggregation of the atoms. Nor can 
the atoms and skandhas be, assumed to enter on activity on 
their own account; for that would imply their never ceasing 
to be activeA Nor can the cause of aggregation be looked 
for in the so-called abode (L e. the dlayavi^/Mna-pravhha, 
the train of self-cognitions); for the latter must be described 
either as different from the single cognitions or as not dif¬ 
ferent from them. (In the former case it is either permanent, 
and then it is nothing else but the permanent soul of the 
Veddntins ; or non-permanent;) then being admitted to be 
momentary merely, it cannot exercise any influence and 
cannot therefore be the cause of the motion of the atoms 4 . 


1 It has to be kept in view that the sarv6siitvavadins as well as 
the other Bauddha sects teach the momentariness (kshamkatva), 
the eternal flux of everything that exists, and are on that ground 
controverted by the upholders of the permanent Brahman. 

55 Mind, on the Bauddha doctrine, presupposes the existence ot 
an aggregate of atoms, viz. the body. 

3 In consequence of which no release could take place. 

* The Brahinavidyabharawa explains the last clause— from ksha- 
#ikatv&£ &i—-somewhat differently: Apt k& paranubzhndrn api 
lvyha77ikatvabl.iyupagaman melanaw na sambhavati, param^/tliia/w 
melanaw paramawukriyadhimm, tat hit fa svaktiyaw prati paraina- 
n&n&m klra«aiv£t kriy&pflrvakshaae paramfhubhir bhavyam, kriyS. 
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(And in the latter case we arc not further advanced than 
before,)—-For all these reasons the formation of aggregates 
cannot be accounted for. But without aggregates there 
would be an end of the stream of mundane existence which 
presupposes those aggregates. 
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19. If' it be said that (the formation of aggregates 


may be explained) through (Nescience, &c.) standing 
in the relation of mutual causality; we say ‘No/ 
because they merely are the efficient causes of the 
origin (of the immediately subsequent links). 

Although there exists no permanent intelligent principle 
of the nature either of a ruling Lord or an enjoying soul, 
under whose influence the formation of aggregates could 
take place, yet the course of mundane existence is rendered 
possible through the mutual causality * 1 of Nescience and 
so on, so that we need not look for any other combining 
principle. 

The scries beginning with Nescience comprises the fol¬ 
lowing members: Nescience, impression, knowledge, name 
and form, the abode of the six, touch, feeling, desire, 
activity, birth, species, decay, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, mental affliction, and the like 2 . All these terms con- 

frayatayH kriyaksha^e^pi tesham avasthanarn apekshham evarn 
mebnakshane * pi, nahi melanamiyasyftbhave mehinarftpa pravnttir 
upapadyate, tat ha /’a' sthiraparamamisadhyd melanarCipa pravMtiA 
kathaw tesham kshawkatve bhavet.—Ananda Giri also divides and 
translates differently from the translation in the text. 

1 The kaimvatvat of Sankara explains the pratyayatvat of the 
Sfttra; klryaw praty nyate ^anakatvena gti/Mati. 

The commentators agree on the whole in their explanations of 
the terms of this series.—The following is the substance of the 
comment of the Brahmavidyabharawa: Nescience is the error of 
considering that which is momentary, impure, &c. to be permanent, 
pure, &c. — Impression (affection, sawskara) comprises desire, 
aversion, &c., and the activity caused by diem. — Knowledge 
(vj#7^na) is the self-consciousness (ahanv ity ftlayavi^Tz&nasya 
vr/ttilabha/i) springing up in the embryo..— Name and form is the 
rudimentary flake- or bubble-like condition of the embryo.—The 
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stitutc a chain of causes and are as such spoken of in the 
Bauddha system, sometimes cursorily, sometimes at length. 
They are, moreover, all acknowledged as existing, not by 
the Bauddhas only, but by the followers of all systems, 
And as the cycles of Nescience, &c. forming uninterrupted 
chains of causes and effects revolve unceasingly like water? 
wheels, the existence of the aggregates (which constitute 
bodies and minds) must needs be assumed, as without such 
Nescience and so on could not take place. 

This argumentation of the Bauddha we are unable to 
accept, because it merely assigns efficient causes for the 
origination of the members of the series, but does not 
intimate an efficient cause for the formation of the aggre¬ 
gates. If the Bauddha reminds us of the statement made 
above that the existence of aggregates must needs be 
inferred from the existence of Nescience and so on, we 
point out that, if he means thereby that Nescience and so 
on cannot exist without aggregates and hence require the 
existence of such, it remains to assign an efficient cause for 
the formation of the aggregates, .But, as we have already 
shown—when examining the Vabeshika doctrine—that the 
formation of aggregates cannot be accounted for even on 
the assumption of permanent atoms and individual souls in 


abode of the six (shar/ayatana) is the further developed stage of 
the embryo in which the latter is the abode of the six senses,— 
Touch (spam) is the sensations of cold, warmth, &c. on the 
embryo's part.—Feeling (vedana) the sensations of pleasure and 
pain resulting therefrom.— Desire (tr/slwa) is the wish to enjoy 
the pleasurable sensations and to shun the painful ones.— Activity 
(upftddna) is the effort resulting from desire. — Birth is the passing 
out from the uterus.— Species (^ati) is the class of beings to which 
the new-born creature belongs.—Decay (^ara).—Death (marawarn) 
is explained as the condition of the creature when about to die 
(mumfifsha). — Grief (.voka) the frustration of wishes connected 
therewith,—Lament (paridevanam) the lamentations on that ac¬ 
count.—.Pain (du/fkha) is such pain as caused by the five senses.— 
Durmanas is mental affliction.- The ‘and the like* implies death, 
the departure to another world and the subsequent return from 
there. 
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'Which the adr/sh/a abides 1 ; how much less then are aggre¬ 
gates possible if there exist only momentary atoms not 
connected with enjoying souls and devoid of abodes (i.e, 
souls), and that which abides in them (the admh/a).—Let 
us then assume (the Baudcllia says) that Nescience* &c, 
themselves are the efficient cause of the aggregate.—But 
how—we ask—can they be the cause of that without which 
—as their abode—they themselves are not capable of exist¬ 
ence? Perhaps you will say that in the eternal sawsara 
the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain, 
and hence also Nescience, and so on, which abide in those 
aggregates. But in that case you will have to assume 
either that each aggregate necessarily produces another 
aggregate of the same kind, or that, without any settled 
rule, it may produce either a like or an unlike one. In the 
former case a human body could never pass over into that 
of a god or an animal or a being of the infernal regions; in 
the latter case a man might in an instant be turned into an 
elephant or a god and again become a man; either of which 
consequences would be contrary to your system.—Moreover, 
that for the purpose of whose enjoyment the aggregate is 
formed is, according to your doctrine, not a permanent 
enjoying soul, so that enjoyment subserves itself merely and 
cannot be desired by anything else ; hence final release also 
must, according to you, be considered as subserving itself 


1 Ananda Giri and Go. Ananda explain: Arrayd^rayibhAteshv 
id bhoktr/vbesha7?am adr/sh/arrayeshv tty ailha/;.-—The Brahma- 
vidy£bhara«a says: Nityeshv {krayarrayibhhteshv awushv abhyupa* 
gamyamanesliu bhokt/vshu &a satsv ity anvaya/?. A.mty.urayibhft- 
teshv ity asyopakilryopakarakabh^vaprapteshv ity arlha/i.—-And with 
regard to the subsequent a,vraylfrayi.fOnyeshu: ^.u'aya.frayitVa.yh- 
nyeshu, bhaVa//, sthireslm param&wushu yadanvaye paramiv- 

«(ina m sa^ghatapatti/; yadvyatireke ia na tad upakarakam upaldr- 
yih paramawiva// yena tatkn'to bhega// prarthyate sa tatra kartell 
grahitu?// jakyate, kshawikeshti tu param;1.«ushu anvayavyatireka- 
grahasyanekaksha«asadhyas)'asa///bhavan nopakaryopakarakabh&vo 
nirdharayituw jakya//.-—Ananda Giri remarks on the latter: AdrA 
sh/ci?ra}'akartr/r5hityan! ahajrayeii. Another reading appears to be 
&$ayiWaya.yCinycshii, 
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only, and no being desirous of release can, be assumed. If 
a being desirous of both were- assumed, it would have to be 
conceived as permanently existing up to the time of enjoy¬ 
ment and release, and that would be contrary to your 
doctrine of general impermanency.—There may therefore 
exist a causal relation between the members of the series 
consisting of Nescience, &c., but, in the absence of a 
permanent enjoying soul, it is impossible to establish on 
that ground the existence of aggregates. 


20. (Nor can there be a causal relation between 
Nescience, &c.), because on the origination of the 
subsequent (moment) the preceding one ceases to be. 

We have hitherto argued that Nescience, and so. on, stand 
In a causal relation to each other merely, so that they can¬ 
not be made to account for the existence of aggregates; we 
are now going to prove that they cannot even be considered 
as efficient causes of the subsequent members of the scries 
to which they belong. 

Those who maintain that everything has a momentary 
existence only admit that when the thing existing in the 
second moment 1 enters into being the thing existing in the 
first moment ceases to be. On this admission it is impossible 
to establish between the two'things the relation of cause and 
effect, since the former momentary existence which ceases 
or lias ceased to be, and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later momentary 
existence.—Let it then be said that the former momentary 
existence’when it has reached its full development becomes 
the cause of the later momentary existence,—That also is 
impossible; for the assumption that a fully developed 
existence exerts a further energy, involves the conclusion 
that it is connected with a second moment (which contra¬ 
dicts the doctrine of universal momentariness).—Then let 
the mere existence of the antecedent entity constitute its 




1 Ikiuddhltnaw kshawapadena ghaj&dir eva padartho vyavahriyate 
na tu tadatirikta4 kaafcit kshaw'o nama halo*sti. Brahmavidyabh, 
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causal energy.—That assumption also is fruitless, because we 
cannot conceive the originationofan effect which is not imbued 
with the nature of the cause (L e. in which the nature of the 
cause does not continue to exist). And to assume that the 
nature of the cause does continue to exist in the effect is im¬ 
possible (on the Bauddha doctrine), as that would involve the 
permanency of the cause, and thus necessitate the abandon¬ 
ment of the doctrine of general non-permanency.—Nor can it 
be admitted that the relation of cause and effect holds good 
without the cause somehow giving its colouring to the effect; 
for that doctrine might unduly be extended to all casesb— 
Moreover, the origination and cessation of things of which the 
Bauddha spcafcThiust either constitute a thing’s own form or 
another state of it, or an altogether different thing. But 
none of these alternatives agrees with the general Bauddha 
principles. It, in the first place, origination and cessation 
constituted the form of a thing, it would follow that the 
word ‘thing 1 and the words f origination ’ and ‘cessation 
are interchangeable (which is not the case).—Let then, 
secondly, the Bauddha says, a certain difference be assumed, 
in consequence of which the terms ‘ origination ’ and ‘cessa¬ 
tion ’ n$ay denote the initial and final states of that which in 
the intermediate state Is called thing.—In that case, we 
reply, the thing will be connected with three moments, viz. 
the initial, the intermediate, and the final one, so that the 
doctrine of general momen tanness will have to be abandoned. 
—Let then, as the third alternative, origination and cessation 
be altogether different from the thing, as much as a buffalo 
is from a horse.—That too cannot be, we reply ; for it would 
lead to the conclusion that, the thing, because altogether 
disconnected with origination and cessation, is everlasting. 
And the same conclusion would be led up to, if we under¬ 
stood by the origination and cessation of a thing merely its 
perception and non-perception ; for the latter are attributes 
of the percipient mind only, not of the thing itself.-Hence 


1 And whereupon then could be established the difference of 
mere efficient causes such as the potter’s staff, &c., and material 
causes such as clay, &c. ? 









21 , On the supposition of there being no (cause* 
while yet the effect takes place), there, results con¬ 
tradiction of the admitted principle; otherwise 
simultaneousness (of cause and effect), 

It has been shown that on the doctrine of general non- 
permanency, the former momentary existence, as having 
already been merged in non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the later one,—Perhaps now the Bauddha will say that 
an effect may arise even when there is no cause.—That, we 
reply, implies the abandonment of a principle admitted by 
yourself, viz. that: the mind and the mental modifications 
originate when in conjunction with four kinds of causes 1 . 
Moreover, if anything could originate without a cause, there 
would be nothing to prevent that anything might originate 
at any time.-—If, on the other hand, you should say that 
we inay assume the antecedent momentary existence to last 
until the succeeding one has been produced, we point out 
that that would imply the simultaneousness of cause and 
effect, and so run counter to an accepted Bauddha tenet, viz. 
that all things 2 are momentary merely. 


1 These four causes are the so-called . defin ing, cause (adhipati- 
pratyaya), the auxiliary cause (sahakfjripratyaya), the immediate 
cause (sama nan t ar apra ty ay a), and the substantial cause (dlambana- 
pratyaya).—I extract the explanation from the Brahmavidyabhara//a : 
Adhipalir indriyaoz tad dhi AikshuradirDpam utpannasya £7?dnasya 
rfipidivishavatd#; niyaM/zati niyamakxu /’a loke*dhipatir ity u^yate. 
Sahak&ri aloka/z. Samanantarapratyaya/z p0rvn^/zan a m, b a u d d h a m a te 
hi kshazzika^/zanasawtatau pftrva^/TSnam utlara^z/anasya karanazw 
tad eva £a in an a ity ufyalc. Alambanaw gha/MiA Etan hetun 
pratiya prapva ka ksh u r a d nyann ity adi. 

2 Sawsk&ra iti, tanmate p0rvaksha«a eva hetubhiUa^ sazzzskdro 
v&saneti 4a vyavabriyate karyazzz tu tadvishayatava karmavyutpattya 
sawskara//, tatha ka karyakdra/zatrr.aka/// sarvaw bhavarflpa/zz ksha- 
«ikam iti prati^artha/z. Brahmavidyabharazza, 







mind, and cessation not so dependent cannot be 
established, there being no (complete) interruption. 

The Baud<Jhas who maintain that universal destruction is 
going on constantly, assume that f whatever forms an object 
of knowledge and is different from the triad ts. produced 
(sawskr/ta) and momentary.’ To the triad there mentioned 
they give the names ‘ cessation dependent on a sublative act 
of the mind, 1 ‘cessation not dependent on such an act/ and 
‘space/ This triad they hold to be non-substantial, of a 
merely negative character (abhAvamAtra), devoid of all 
positive characteristics. By * cessation dependent on a sub¬ 
lative act of the mind/ we have to understand such destruc¬ 
tion of entities as is preceded by an act of thought 1 ; by 
‘cessation not so dependent’ is meant destruction of t;hc 
opposite kind 2 ; by * space ’ is meant absence in general of 
something covering (or occupying space). Out of these 
three non-existences 4 space’ will be refuted later on .(Sfttra 
24) ; the two other ones are refuted in the present Shtra. 

Cessation which is dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation which is not so dependent are both 
impossible, * on account of the absence of interruption/ 
For both kinds of cessation must have reference either to the 
series (of momentary existences) or to the single members 
constituting the series.*—The former alternative is impossible, 
because in all series (of momentary existences) the members 
of the series stand in an unbroken relation of cause and 
effect so that the series cannot be interrupted 3 .—The latter 



* As when a man smashes a jar having previously formed the 
intention of doing so. 


s I. e. the insensible continual decay of things.—Viparita iti 
praHksha«a#< gha/adindw yuktya pAdhyamft no*kuralair avagantum 
a-yakya/; sfikshmo vinlro.«pradsawkhyarurodhai. Brahmav, 

A series of momentary existences constituting a chain of 
causes and effects can never be entirely stopped; for the last 
momentary existence must be supposed either to produce its effect 
or not to produce it. In the former case the series is continued; 
the latter alternative would imply that the last link does not really 
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maintain that any momentary existence should undergo 
complete annihilation entirely indefinable and disconnected 
(with the previous state of existence), since we observe .that 
a thing is recognised in the various states through which it 
may pass and thus has a connected existence * 1 . And in 
those cases also where a thing is not clearly recognised 
(after having undergone a change) we yet infer, on the 
ground of actual observations made in other cases, that one 
and the same thing continues to exist without any interrup¬ 
tion.^ For these reasons the two kinds of cessation which 
the Baud dhas assume cannot be proved, 

23. And on account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 

The cessation of Nescience, &c. which, on thq assumption 
of the Bauddhas, is included in the two kinds of cessation 
discussed hitherto, must take place either in consequence of 
perfect knowledge together with its auxiliaries, or else of 
its own accord. But the former alternative would imply 
the abandonment of the Bauddha doctrine that destruction 
takes place without a cause, and the latter alternative would 
involve the uselessness of the Bauddha instruction as to 
the * path * 2 . \ As therefore both alternatives are open to 
objections, the Bauddha doctrine must be declared unsatis¬ 
factory. 


exist, since the Bauddhas define the satta of a thing as its causal 
efficiency (cp. SarvadawawasaaKgraha). And the non-existence of 
the last link would retrogressively lead to the non-existence of the 
whole series. 

1 Thus clay is recognised as such whether it appears in the form 
of a jar, or of the potsherds into which the jar is broken, or of the 
powder into which the potsherds are ground.—Analogously we 
infer that even tilings which seem to vanish altogether, such as 
a drop of water which has fallen on heated iron, yet continue to 
exist in some form. 

2 The knowledge that everything is transitory, pain, &c. 
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its being a non-entity is untenable) on account of 
its not differing (from the two other kinds of non¬ 
entity). 

We have shown so far that of the triad declared by the 
Bauddhas to be devoid of all positive characteristics, and 
therefore noh-defi liable, two (viz.; prali-sawkhy&virodha and 
aprati 0 ) cannot be shown to be such; We now proceed to 
show the same with regard to space (ether, akara). 

With regard to space also it cannot be maintained that 
it is non-definable, since substantiality can be established in 
the case of space no less than in the case of the two so- 
called non-entities treated of in the preceding Sfttras. That 
space is a real thing follows in the first place from certain 
scriptural passages, such as ‘ space sprang from the Self/— 
To those, again, who (like the Bauddhas) disagree with tis 
as to the authoritativeness of Scripture we point out that 
the real existence of space is to be inferred from the quality 
of sound, since we observe that earth and other real things 
are the abodes of smell and the other qualities. —Moreover, 
if you declare that space is nothing but the absence in 
general of any covering (occupying) body, it would follow 
that while one bird is flying—whereby space is occupied—- 
there would be no room for a second bird wanting to fly at 
the same time. And if you should reply that the second 
bird may fly there where there is absence of a covering 
body, we point out that that something by which the 
absence of covering bodies is distinguished must be a 
positive entity, viz. space in our sense, and not the mere 
non-existence of coverings bodies 1 .—Moreover, the Bauddha 
places himself, by his view of space, in opposition to other 
parts of his system. For we find, in the Bauddha Scriptures, 
a series of questions and answers (beginning, ‘ On what, O 
reverend Sir, is the earth founded ? ’), in which the following 


1 What does enable us to declare that there is avarawabhava in 
one place and not in another? Space; which therefore is some¬ 
thing real. 
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tion occurs, ‘ On what is the air founded ? to which it 
is replied that the air is founded on space (ether). Now it 
is clear that this statement is appropriate only on the sup¬ 
position of space being a positive entity, not a mere 
negation.—Further, there is a self-contradiction in the 
Bauddha statements regarding all the three kinds of nega¬ 
tive entities, it being said, on the one hand, that they are 
not positively definable, and, on the other hand, that they 
are eternal. Of what is not real neither eternity nor non- 
eternity can be predicated, since the distinction of subjects 
and predicates of attribution is founded entirely on real 
things. Anything with regard to which that distinction 
holds good we conclude to be a real thing, such as jars and 
the like are, not a mere undefinable' negation. 

25, And on account of remembrance. 

The philosopher who maintains that all things are 
momentary only would have to extend that doctrine to 
the perceiving person (upalabdhrf) also; that is, however, 
not possible, on account of the remembrance which is con¬ 
sequent on the original perception. That remembrance can 
take place only if it belongs to the same person who pre¬ 
viously made the perception ; for we observe that what one 
man has experienced is not remembered by another man. 
How r , indeed, could there arise the conscious state expressed 
in the sentences, 1 I saw that thing, and now I see this 
thing/ if the seeing person were not in both cases the same? 
That the consciousness of recognition takes place only in 
the case of the observing and remembering subject being 
one, is a matter known to every one; for if there were, in 
the two cases, different subjects, the state of consciousness 
arising in the mind of the remembering person would be, ‘ / 
remember; another person made the observation.' But no 
such state of consciousness does arise.—When, on the other 
hand, such a state of consciousness does arise, then every¬ 
body knows that the person who made the original observa¬ 
tion, and the person who remembers, are different persons, 
and then the state of cojisciousness is expressed as follows, 
‘ I remefnber that that other person saw that and that/— 





In the case under discussion, however, the Vaininka him¬ 
self—whose state of consciousness is, * I saw that and that* 
—knows that there is one thinking subject only to which 
the original perception as well as the remembrance belongs, 
and does not think of denying that the past perception 
belonged to himself, hot any more than he denies that fire 
is hot and gives light. 

As thus one agent is connected with the two moments of 
perception and subsequent remembrance, the Vainajika has 
necessarily to abandon the doctrine of universal momentari¬ 
ness. And if he further recognises all his subsequent 
successive cognitions, up to his last breath, to belong to one 
and the same subject, and in addition cannot but attribute 
all his past cognitions, from the moment of his birth, to the 
same Self, how can he maintain, without being ashamed of 
himself, that everything has a momentary existence only ? 
Should he maintain that the recognition (6f the subject as 
one and the same) takes place on account of the similarity 
(of the different self-cognitions; each, however, being 
momentary only), we reply that the cognition of similarity 
is based on two tilings, and that for that reason the advo¬ 
cate of universal momentariness who denies the existence of 
one (permanent) subject .able mentally to grasp the two 
similar things simply talks deceitful nonsense when 
asserting that recognition is founded on similarity. 
Should he admit, on the other hand, that there is one 
mind grasping the similarity of two successive momen¬ 
tary existences, he would thereby admit that one entity 
endures for two moments and thus contradict the tenet of 
universal momentariness.—Should it be said that the cog¬ 
nition ‘this is similar to that * is a different (new) cognition, 
not dependent on the apperception of the earlier and 
later momentary existences, we refute this by the remark 
that the fact of different terms—viz. ‘this* and ‘that’— 
being used points to the existence of different things (which 
the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity). If the 
mental act of which similarity is the object were an 
altogether new act (not concerned with the two separate 
similar entities), the expression "this is similar to that ’ 
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would be devoid of meaning ; we should in that case rathci 
speak of * similarity 1 only.—-Whenever (to add a general 
reflexion) something perfectly well known from ordinary 
experience is not admitted by philosophers, they may indeed 
establish their own view and demolish the contrary opinion 
by means of words, but they thereby neither convince 
others nor even themselves. Whatever has been ascertained 
to be such and such must also be represented as such and 
such ; attempts to represent it as something else prove 
nothing but the vain talkativeness of those who make those 
attempts. Nor can the hypothesis of mere similarity being 
cognised account for ordinary empirical life and thought.; for 
(in recognising a thing) we are conscious of it being that 
which we were formerly conscious of, not of it being merely 
similar to that. We admit that sometimes with regard to 
an external thing a doubt may arise whether it is that or 
merely is similar to that; for mistakes may be made 
concerning what lies outside our minds. But the con¬ 
scious subject never has any doubt whether it is itself 01 
only similar to itself; it rather is distinctly conscious that 
it is one and the same subject which yesterday had a 
certain sensation and to-day remembers that sensation. 
For this reason also the doctrine ol the Nihilists is to 
be rejected. 

26. (Entity) does not spring from non-entity on 
account of that not being observed. 

The system of the Vainsbikas is objectionable for this 
reason also that those who deny the existence of permanent 
stable causes arc driven to maintain that entity springs from 
non-entity. This latter tenet is expressly enunciated by 
the Bauddhas where- they say, ‘On account of the mani- 
fesiation (of effects) not without previous destruction (of 
the cause).’ For, they say, from the decomposed seed only 
the young plant springs, spoilt milk only turns into curds, 
and the lump of clay has ceased to be a lump when it 
becomes a jar. If effects did spring from the unchanged 
causes, all effects would originate from all causes at once, 
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as then no specification would be required x . Hence, as we 
see that young plants, &c. spring from seeds, Sec. only after 
the latter have been merged in non-existence, we hold that 
entity springs from non-entity. 

To this Kauddha tenet we reply, ( f Entity does) not 
(spring) from non-entity, on account of that not being 
observed/ If entity did spring from non-entity, the as¬ 
sumption of special causes would be purportless, since 
non-entity .Is in all cases one and the same. For the 
non-existence of seeds and the like after they have been 
destroyed is of the same kind as the non-existence of horns 
of hares and the like, i.e. non-existence is in all cases 
nothing else but the absence of all character of reality, and 
hence there would be no sense (on the doctrine of origination 
from non-existence) in assuming that sprouts are produced 
from seeds only, curds from milk only, and so on. And 
if non-distinguished non-existence were admitted to have 
causal efficiency, we should also have to assume that 
sprouts, &c, originate from the horns of hares, &c.—a thing 
certainly not actually observed.—If, again, it should be 
assumed that there are different kinds of non-existence 
having special distinctions—just as, for instance, blueness 
and the like are special qualities of lotuses and so on— 
we point out that in that case the fact of there being such 
special distinctions would turn the non-entities into entities 
no less real than lotuses and the like. In no case non- 
existence would possess causal efficiency, simply because, 
like the horn of a hare, it is non-existence merely,-—Further, 
if existence sprang from non-existence, all effects would be 
affected with non-existence; while as a matter of fact they 
are observed to be merely positive entities distinguished by 
their various special characteristics. Nor’ 1 2 does any one 


1 If the cause were able, without having undergone any change, 
to produce effects, it would at the same moment produce all the 
effects of which it is capable.—Cp. on this point the Sarvadar^awa- 
sawgraha. 

2 This is added to obviate the remark that it is not a general 
rule that effects are of the same natme as their causes, and that 
therefore, after all, existent things may spring from non-existence. 
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■■•thhflp / that things of the nature of' clay, such as pots and 
the like, are the effects of threads and the like; but every¬ 
body knows that things of the nature of clay are the effects 
of clay only*—The Bmiddha’s tenet that nothing can 
become a cause as long as it remains unchanged, but has 
to that end to undergo destruction, ancl that thus existence 
springs from non-existence only is false; for it is,observed 
that only things of permanent nature which are always 
recognised as what they are, such as gold, &c., are the causes 
of effects such as golden ornaments, and so on. In those 
cases where a destruction of the peculiar nature of the 
cause is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds, for 
instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause of the sub¬ 
sequent condition (he. the sprout) not the eaMier condition 
in so far as it is destroyed, but rather those permanent 
particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition).—Hence as we see 
on the one hand that no entities ever originate from non¬ 
entities such as the horns of a hare, and on the other hand 
that entities do originate from entities such as gold and the 
like, the whole Bnuddha doctrine of existence springing 
from non-existence has to be rejected.— We finally point 
out that, according to the Bauddhas, all mind and all mental 
modifications spring from the four skandhas discussed 
above and all material aggregates from the atoms; why 
then do they stultify this their own doctrine by the fanciful 
assumption of entity springing from non-entity and thus 
needlessly perplex the mind of every one ? 


27. And thus (on that doctrine) there would be 
an accomplishment (of ends) in the case of non¬ 
active people also. 

If it were admitted that entity issues from non*entity, 
lazy inactive people also would obtain their purposes, since 
‘ non-existence' is a thing to be had without much trouble. 
Rice would grow for the husbandman even if he did not 
cultivate his field ; Vessels would shape themselves even, it 
the potter did not fashion the clay; and the weaver too 
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lazy to weave the threads into a whole, would nevertheless 
have in the end finished rieces of cloth just as if he had 
been weaving. And nobody would have to exert himself 
in the least either for going to the heavenly world or for 
obtaining final release. All which of course is absurd and 
not maintained by anybody.—'Thus the doctrine of the 
origination of entity from non-entity again shows itself to 
be futile. 

28. The non-existence (of external things) cannot 
be maintained, on account of (our) consciousness (of 
them). 

There having been brought forward, in what precedes, 
the various objections which lie against the doctrine of the 
reality of the external world (in the Rauddha sense), such 
as the impossibility of accounting for the existence of 
aggregates, &c., we are now confronted by those S&uddhas 
who maintain that only cognitions (or ideas, vi^ana) 
exist—The doctrine of the reality of the external world 
was indeed propounded by Buddha conforming himself to 
the mental state of some of his disciples whom he perceived 
to be attached to external things; but it does not represent 
his own true view According to which cognitions alone are real. 

According to this latter doctrine the process, whose con¬ 
stituting members are the act of knowledge, the object of 
knowledge, and the result of knowledge 1 , is an altogether 
internal one, existing in so far only as it is connected with 
the mind (buddhi). Even if external things existed, that 
process could not take place but in connexion with the 
mind. If. the Bauddhas say, you ask how it is known that 
that entire process is internal and that no outward things 
exist apart from consciousness, we reply that we base our 


1 According to the vi^w.inavSdin the cognition specialised byJts 
various contents, such as, for instance, the idea of blue colour is the 
object of knowledge ; the cognition in so far as it is consciousness 
(avabhasa) is the result of knowledge; the cognition in so far as it 
is power is m&na, knowledge; in so far as it is the abode of that 
power it is pramatn" knowing subject* 
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•jrijpctdne .oil the' impossibility of external things. For if 
external things are admitted, they must be either atoms or 
aggregates of atoms such as posts and the like. But atoms 
cannot be comprehended under the ideas of posts and the 
like, it being impossible for cognition to represent (things 
as minute as) , atoms. Nor, again, can the outward things 
be aggregates of atoms such as pillars and the like, because 
those aggregates can neither be defined as different nor 
as non-different from the atoms 7 .—In the same way we 
can show that the external things are not universals and 
so on 1 2 3 . 

Moreover, the cognitions—which are of a uniform nature 
only in so far as they are states of consciousness—undergo, 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of a wall, now the idea of a jar, and so on. Now 
this is not possible without some distinction on the part of 
the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessarily admit 
that the ideas have the same forms as their objects. But if 
we make this admission, from which it follows that the form 
of the objects is determined by the ideas, the hypothesis of 
the existence of external things becomes altogether gratuit¬ 
ous. From the fact, moreover, of our always being con¬ 
scious of the act of knowledge and the object of knowledge 
simultaneously it follows that the two are in reality identical. 
When we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the other 
also ; and that would not happen if the two were essentially 
distinct, as 111 that case there would be nothing to prevent 
our being conscious of one apart from the other. For this 
reason also we maintain that there are no outward things.— 

1 If they arc said to be different from the atoms they can no 

longer be considered as composed of atoms; if they are non- 
different from atoms they cannot be the cause of the mental 
representations of gross non-atomic bodies. 

3 Avayav&vayavirftpo vahyo*rtbo nasti fen ma bhfid ^ativyaktya- 
dirftpas tu syad ity flraiikyaha evam iti. Gatyadtnaw vyaktyadinam 
Htyantabhinnatve svatantryaprasaiigad alyanlabhinnatve tadvade- 
vatadbh&vad bhinnabhinnat vasya viruddhatvad avayavavayavibhe- 
dava^r ga ti vy ak tv ad i bh edo *p i nastfty arthaA. 
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jPerception is to be considered as similar to,a and 

the like. The ideas present to our minds during a dream, a 
magical illusion, a mirage and so on, appear in the twofold 
form of subject and object, although there is all the while 
-no external object; hence we conclude that the ideas of 
posts and the like which occur in our .waking state are like¬ 
wise independent of external objects; for they also are 
simply ideas.—If we be asked how, in the absence of ex¬ 
ternal things, we account for the actual variety of ideas, 
we reply that that variety is to be explained from the 
impressions left by previous ideas 3 . In the beginningless 
samara ideas and mental impressions succeed each other 
as causes and effects, just as the plant springs from the seed 
and seeds are again produced from the plant, and there 
exists therefore a sufficient reason for the variety of ideas 
actually experienced, That the variety of ideas is solely 
due to the impressions left on the mind by past ideas 
follows, moreover, from the following affirmative and 
negative judgments: we both (the Yedautins as well as 
the Bauddhas) admit that in dreams, &c. there presents 
itself a variety of ideas which arise from mental, im¬ 
pressions, without any external object; we (the Bauddhas) 
do not admit that any variety of ideas can arise from 
external objects, without mental impressions.—Thus we 
are again led to conclude that no outward things exist. 

To all this we (the Ved&ntms) make the following reply.— 
The non-existence of external things cannot be maintained 
because we are conscj^iirdT,extern• things. In every act 
of perception we are conscious of some external thing cor¬ 
responding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a 
piece of cloth or a jar, and that of which we are conscious 
cannot but exist. Why should we pay attention to the 
words of a man who, while conscious of an outward thing 
through its approximation to his senses, affirms that he is 
conscious of no outward thing, and that no such thing exists, 


1 Vasana, above translated by mental impression, strictly means 
any member of the infinite series of ideas which precedes the 
present actual idea. 
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any more than we listen to a man who while he is eating 
and experiencing the feeling of satisfaction avers that he 
does not eat and does not feel satisfied ?—If the Bauddha 
should reply that he does not affirm that he is conscious of 
no object but only that he is conscious of no object apart 
from the act: of consciousness, we answer that he may 
indeed make any arbitrary statement he likes, but that he 
has no arguments to prove what he says. That the out- 
ward thing exists apart front consciousness, haTnecessarily 
to be accepted on the ground of the nature of consciousness 
itself. Nobody when perceiving a post or a wall is conscious 
of his pdVception only, but all men are conscious of posts and 
walls and the like as objects of their perceptions. That such 
is the consciousness of all men, appears also from the fact that 
even those who contest the existence of external things bear 
witness to their existence when they; say that what is an 
internal object of cognition appears like something external 
For they practically accept the general consciousness, which 
testifies to the existence of an external world, and being at 
the same time anxious to refute it they speak of the external 
things as 1 like something external/ If they did not them¬ 
selves at the bottom acknowledge the existence of the ex¬ 
ternal world, how could they use the expression Tike 
something external ? * No one Says, ‘ Vishmimitra appears 
like the son of a barren mother/ If- we accept the truth as 
it is given to U$ in our consciousness, we must admit that 
die object of perception appears to us as something external, 
not like something external—But—the Bauddha may reply 
Vwe conclude that the object of perception is only like 
something external because external things arc impossible. 
—fThis conclusion we rejoin is improper, since the possibility 
or impossibility of things is to be determined only on the 
ground of the operation or non-operation of the means of 
right knowledge; while on the other hand, the operation 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge are not 
to be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or 
impossibilities/ Possible is whatever is apprehended by 
perception or some other means of ...proof; impossible is 
what is not so apprehended. Now the external things arc, 
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according to their nature, apprehended by all the instru¬ 
ments of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they 
are not possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as 
that about their difference or non-difference from atoms?— 
Npr, again, does the non-existence of objects follow from 
the fact of the ideas having the same form as the objects; 
for if there were no objects the ideas conic! not have the 
forms of the objects, and the objects are actually appre¬ 
hended as, external.—For the same reason (i.e. because the 
distinction of thing and idea is given in consciousness) the 
invariable concomitance of idea and thing has to be con¬ 
sidered as proving only that the thing constitutes the means 
of the idea, not that the two are identical. Moreover, when 
we are conscious first of a pot and then of a piece of cloth, 
consciousness remains the same in the two acts while what 
varies are merely the distinctive attributes of consciousness; 
just as when we see at first a black and then a white cow, t he 
distinction of the two perceptions is due to the varying 
blackness and whiteness while the generic character of the 
cow remains the same. \The difference of the one per¬ 
manent factor (from the tWo—or more—-varying factors) is 
proved throughout by the; two varying factors, and vice 
versa the difference of the latter (from the permanent factor) 
by the presence of the one (permanent factor). Therefore 
thing and idea are distinct. The same view is to be held 
with regard to the perception and the remembrance of a 
•jar; there also the perception and the remembrance only 
are distinct while the jar is one and the same; in the same 
way as when conscious of the smell of milk and the taste of 
milk \ve are conscious of the smell and taste as different 
things but of the milk itself as one only. 

Further, two ideas which occupy different moments of 
time and pass away as soon as they have become objects 
of consciousness cannot apprehend—or be apprehended by 
—each other. From this it follows that certain doctrines 
forming part of the Bauddha system cannot be upheld; so 
the doctrine that ideas are different from each other; the 
doctrine that everything is momentary, void, &c.; the doc¬ 
trine of the distinction of individuals and classes; the 
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that a former idea leaves an impression giving rise 
to a later idea; the doctrine of the distinction, owing to 
the influence of Nescience, of the attributes of existence and 
non-existence; the doctrine of bondage and release (de¬ 
pending on absence and presence of right knowledge) 1 . 

Further, if you say that we are conscious of the idea, you 
must admit that we are also conscious of the external thing. 
And if you rejoin that we are conscious of the idea on its 
own account because it is of a luminous nature like a lamp, 
while the external thing is not so; we reply that by main¬ 
taining the idea to be illuminated by itself you make your¬ 
self guilty of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. And at the same time you refuse to accept 
the common and altogether rational opinion that we are 
conscious of the external thing by means of the idea 
different from the thing ! Indeed a proof of extraordinary 
philosophic insightI— It cannot, moreover, be asserted in 
any way that the idea apart from the thing is the object of 
our consciousness; for it Is absurd to speak of a thing as 
the object of its own activity. Possibly you (the Bauddha) 
will rejoin that, if the idea is to be apprehended by some¬ 
thing different from it, that something also must be appre¬ 
hended by something different and so on ad infinitum. 
And, moreover, you will perhaps object that as each cogni¬ 
tion is of an essentially illuminating nature like a lamp, the 
assumption of a further cognition is uncalled for ; for as 
they are both equally illuminating the one cannot give 
light to the other.—But both these objections are unfounded. 
As the idea only is apprehended, and there is consequently 
no necessity to assume something to apprehend the Self 
which witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea), there re¬ 
sults no regressus acl infinitum. And the witnessing Self 
and the idea are of an essentially different nature, and may 
therefore stand to each other in the relation of knowing 
subject and object known. The existence of the witness- 


1 For all these doctrines depend on the comparison of ideas 
which is not possible unless there be a permanent knowing subject 
in addition to the transitory ideas. 
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ing Self is self-proved and cannot therefore be denied.— 1 
Moreover, if yon maintain that the idea, Jamplike, manifests 
itself without standing in need of a farther principle to 
illuminate it you maintain thereby that ideas exist which 
are riot apprehended by any of the means of knowledge, 
and which are without a knowing being; which is no better 
than to assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some 
impenetrable mass of rocks manifest themselves. And if 
you should maintain that thereby we admit your doctrine, 
since it follows from* what we have said that the idea itself 
implies consciousness; we reply that, as observation shows, 
the lamp in order to become manifest requires some other 
intellectual agent furnished with instruments $uch as the 
eye, and that therefore the idea also, as equally being a thing 
to be illuminated, becomes manifest only through an ulterior 
intelligent principle. And if you finally object that we, 
when advancing the witnessing Self as self-proved, merely 
express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the idea 
is self-manifested, we refute you by remarking that your 
ideas have the attributes of originating, passing away, being 
mauifpkl, and so pn (while our Self is one and permanent). 
We thus have proved that an idea, like a lamp, requires an 
ulterior intelligent principle t;o render it manifest, 

29. And on account of their difference of nature 
(the ideas of the waking state) are not like those of 
a dream. , K 

We now apply ourselves to the refutation of the averment 
made by the ftaudclha, that the ideas of posts,, and so on, of 
which we are consdous in the waking state, may arise in 
the absence of external objects, just as the ideas of a dream, 
both being ideas alike.—The two sets of ideas, we maintain, 
cannot be treated on the same footing, on account of the 
difference of their character. They differ as follows. • 
The things of which we arc conscious in a dream are 
negated by our waking consciousness. ' I wrongly thought 
that I had a meeting with a great man ; no such meeting 
took place, but my mind was dulled by slumber, and so the 
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false idea arose,' In an analogous manner the things of 
which we are conscious when under the influence of a magic 
illusion, and the like, are negated by our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness, Those things, on the other hand, of which we 
are conscious in our waking state, such as posts and the like, 
are never negated in any state--Moreover, the visions of a 
dream #re acts of remembrance, while the visions Oft the 
waking state are acts of immediate consciousness; and 
the distinction between remembrance and immediate con¬ 
sciousness is directly cognised by every one as being 
founded on the absence or presence of the object. When, 
for instance, a man remembers his absent son, he does not 
directly perceive him, but merely wishes so to perceive 
him. As thus the distinction between the two states is 
evident to every one, it is impossible to formulate the 
inference that waking consciousness is false because it is 
mere consciousness, such as dreaming consciousness; for 
we certainly cannot allow would-be philosophers to deny 
the truth of what is directly evident to themselves. Just 
because they feel the absurdity" of denying what is evident 
to themselves, and are consequently unable to demonstrate 
the baselessness of the ideas of the waking state from those 
ideirs themselves, they attempt to demonstrate it from their 
having certain attributes in common with the ideas of the 
dreaming state. But if some attribute cannot belong to a 
thing on account of the latter’s own nature, it cannot belong 
to it on account of the thing having certain attributes in 
common with some other thing. Ti^^jj^ich is felt to be 
hot, cannot be demonstrated to be cold, on the ground of 
its having attributes in common with water. And the dif¬ 
ference of nature between the waking and the sleeping state 
we have already shown. 

30. The existence (of mental impressions) is not 
possible (on the Bauddha view) on account of the 
absence of perception (of external things). > 

We now proceed to that theory of yours, according 
to which the variety of ideas can be explained from the 






variety of mental impressions, without any reference to 
external things, and remark that on your doctrine the 
existence of mental impressions is impossible, as you 
do not admit the perception of external things. For the 
variety of mental impressions is caused altogether by 
the variety of the things perceived. How, indeed, could 
various impressions originate if no external things were 
perceived? The hypothesis of a beginningless series of 
mental impressions would lead only to a baseless regress us 
ad infinitum, sublative of the entire phenomenal world, and 
would in no way establish your posit ion .—-The same argu¬ 
ment, i. e. the one founded on the impossibility of mental 
impressions which are not caused by external things, refutes 
also the positive and negative judgments, on the ground ol 
which the denier of an external world above attempted to 
show that ideas are caused by mental impressions, not by 
external things. We rather have on o ur side a positive and 
a negative judgment whereby to establish our doctrine of 
the existence of external things, viz. ‘the perception of 
“ external things is admitted to take place also without 
mental impressions,’ and ‘mental impressions are not ad¬ 
mitted to originate independently of the perception of 
external things.'—Moreover, an impression is a kind 
of modification, and modifications cannot, as experi¬ 
ence teaches, take place unless there is some substratum 
which is modified. But, according to your doctrine, such a 
substratum of impressions does not exist, since you say that 
it cannot be cognised through any means of knowledge. 

31. Arid on account of the momentariness (of the 
alayavi^vHna, it cannot be the abode of mental 
impressions). 

If you maintain that the so-called internal cognition 
(Mayavi^Sna *) assumed by you may constitute the abode 

1 The vi^minaskandha comprises vi^/anas of two different kinds, 
the alayavi^ana and the pravrritivi^ana. The alayavi^/Hna com¬ 
prises the series of cognitions or ideas which refer to the ego: the 
pravrftti vivaria comprises those ideas which refer to apparently 
external objects, such as colour and the like. The ideas of the 
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of the mental impressions, we deny that, because that 
cognition also being admittedly momentary, and lienee 
non-permanent, cannot be the abode of impressions any 
more than the quasi-external cognitions (pravrctti-v^&iia)’ 
For unless there exists one continuous principle equally 
connected with the past, the present, and the future * l , or an 
absolutely unchangeable (Self) which cognises everything, 
we are unable to account for remembrance, recognition, and 
so on, which are subject to mental impressions dependent 
on place, time, and cause. If, o.u the other hand, you 
declare your alayavi^ana to be something permanent, 
you thereby abandon your tenet of the alayavixpvana as 
well as everything else being momentary.—Or (to explain 
the Sfitra in a different way) as the tenet of general momen- 
tariness is characteristic of the systems of the idealistic 
as welt as the realistic Bauddhas, we may bring forward 
against the doctrines of the former all those arguments 
dependent on the principle of general momentariness which 
we have above urged against the latter. 

We have thus refuted both nihilistic doctrines, viz. the 
doctrine which maintains the (momentary) reality of the ex¬ 
ternal world, and the doctrine which asserts that ideas only 
exist. The third variety of Bauddha doctrine, viz. that 
everything is empty (i. e. that absolutely nothing exists), is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and therefdre 
requires no special refutation. For this apparent world, 
whose existence is guaranteed by all the means of know¬ 
ledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should find out 
some new truth (based on which he could impugn its 
existence)-—for a general principle is proved by the absence 
of contrary instances. 

32. And on account of its general deficiency in 
probability. 

No further special discussion is in fact required. From 


latter class are due to the mental impressions left by the antecedent 
ideas of the former class. 

1 Viz. in the present case the principle that what presents itself 
to (consciousness is not non-existent. 
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whatever new points of view the Bauddha system is tested 
with reference to its probability, it gives way on all sides, like 
the walls of a well dug in sandy soil. It has, in fact, no foun¬ 
dation whatever to rest upon, and hence the attempts to use 
it as a guide in the practical concerns of life are mere folly, 
—Moreover, Buddha by propounding the three mutually 
contradictory systems, teaching respectively the reality of 
the external world, the reality of ideas only, and general 
nothingness, has himself made it clear either that he 
was a man given to make incoherent assertions, or 
else that hatred of all beings induced him to propound 
absurd doctrines by accepting which they would become 
thoroughly confused.-—So that—and this the Sutra means 
to indicate—Buddha's doctrine has to be entirely dis¬ 
regarded by all those who have a regard for their own 
happiness. 





,33. On account of the impossibility (of contra¬ 
dictory attributes) in one thing, (the Graina doctrine 
is) not (to be accepted). 


Having disposed of the Bauddha doctrine we now turn 


to the system of the Gymnosopliists (Fainas). 

The f/ainas .acknowledge seven categories (tattvas), viz. 
soul (^iva), non-soul (a^tva), the issuing outward (asrava), 
restraint (sa/A/vara), destruction (nir^ara), bondage (bandha), 
and release (moksha) h Shortly it may be said that they 
acknowledge two categories, viz. soul and non-soul, since 
the five other categories may be subsumed under these two. 
—They also set forth a set of categories different from the 
two mentioned. They teach that there are five so-called 

1 Soul and non-soul arc the enjoying souls and the objects of 
their enjoyment; asrava is the forward movement of the senses 
towards their objects j sawvara is the restraint of the activity of the 
senses; nir^ara is self-mortification by which sin is destroyed ; 
the works constitute bondage; and release is the ascending of the 
soul, after bondage has ceased, to the highest regions,—For the 
details, see Professor Cowell's translation of the Arhata chapter 
of the SarvadawaA/asawgraha. 
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Myas ('existing bodies/ i.e. categories), viz, the cate¬ 
gories of .soul (g'iva), body (pudgala), merit (dharma), 
demerit (adbarma), and space (4kiUa), Ail these categories 
they again subdivide in various fanciful ways K —To all things 
they apply the following method of reasoning, which they 
call the saptabhangmaya: somehow it is; somehow it is 
not; somehow it is and is not; somehow It is indescrib¬ 
able - somehow it is and is indescribable; somehow it is 
not and rs indescribable; somehow it is and is not and is 
indescribable. ^ 

To this unsettling style of reasoning they submit even 
such conceptions as that of unity and eternity*- 

This doctrine we meet as follows.—Your reasoning, we 
say, is inadmissible ‘ on account of the impossibility in one 
thing.* That is to say, it is impossible that contradictory 
attributes such as being and non-being should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing; just as observation 
teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold at tne same 
moment. The seven categories asserted by you must either 
be so many and such or not be so many and such; the 
third alternative expressed in the words ' they either are 
such or not such* results in a cognition of indefinite nature 
which is no more a source of true knowledge than doubt is. 
If you should plead that the cognition that a thing is of 
more than one nature is definite and therefore a source of 
true knowledge, we deny this. For the unlimited assertion 
that all things are of a non-exclusive nature is itself some¬ 
thing, falls as such under the alternative,predications 'some¬ 
how it is/ f somehow it is not/ and so ceases to be a definite 
assertion. The same happens to the person making the 
assertion and to the result of the assertion ; partly they are, 
partly they are not. As thus the means of knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act of 
knowledge are all alike indefinite, how can the Tfrthakara 
(f7ina) teach with any claim to authority, and how can his 
followers act on a doctrine the matter of which is altogether 


1 €p. translation of Sarvadar-rawasawgraha, p. 59. 

3 And so impugn the doctrine of the one eternal Brahman. 
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'indeterminate ? Observation shows that only when a course 
of action is known to have a definite result; people set about 
it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doc¬ 
trine of altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be 
listened to any more than a drunken man or a madman.— 
Again, if we apply the Gaina reasoning to their doctrine of 
the five categories, we have to say that on one view of the 
matter they are five and on another view they are not five ; 
from which latter point of view it follows that they are 
either fewer or more than five. Nor is it logical to declare 
the categories to be indescribable. For if they are so, they 
cannot be described: but, as a matter of fact, they are 
described so that to call them indescribable involves a 
contradiction. And if you go on to say that the categories 
on being described are ascertained to be such and such, and 
at the same time are not ascertained to be such and such, 
and that the result of their being ascertained is perfect 
knowledge or is not perfect knowledge, and that imperfect 
knowledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge or is not 
the opposite; you certainly talk more like a drunken or 
insane man than like a sober, trustworthy person.—If you 
further maintain that the heavenly world and final release 
exist or do not exist and are eternal or non-eternal, the 
absence of all determinate knowledge which is implied in 
such statements will result in nobody’s acting for the 
purpose of gaining the heavenly world and final release. 
And, moreover, it follows from your doctrine that soul, non¬ 
soul, and soon, whos£ nature you claim to have ascertained, 
and which you describe as having existed from all eternity, 
relapse ail at once into the condition of absolute indeter¬ 


mination.—As therefore the two contradictory attributes of 
being and non-being cannot belong to any of the categories 


—being excluding non-being and vice versd non-being ex¬ 
cluding being—the doctrine of the Arhat must be rejected. 
•—The above remarks dispose likewise of the assertions 
made by the Gainas as to the impossibility of deciding 
whether of one thing there is to be predicated oneness or 
plurality, permanency or non-permanency, separateness or 
non-separateness, and so on.—The Gaina doctrine that 
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are formed from the atoms—by them called 
do not undertake to refute separately as its 
lready comprised in that of the atomistic 
in a previous part of this work. 


34. And likewise (there results from the 6aina 
doctrine) non-universality of the Self. 

We have hitherto urged against the £aina doctrine an 
objection resulting from the sy^dvAda, vi/7. that one thing 
cannot have contradictory attributes. We now turn to the 
objection that from their doctrine it would follow that the/ 
individual Self is not universal, i.e. not omnipresent.— The 
6'ainas are of opinion that the soul has the same size as the 
body. From this TF would follow that the soul is not of 
infinite extension, but limited, and hence non-eternal like 
jars and similar things. Further, as the bodies of different 
classes of creatures are of different size, it might happen 
that the soul of a man — which is of the size of the human 
body — when entering, in consequence of its former deeds, on 
a new state of existence in the body of an elephant would 
not be able to fill the v/hole of it; or else that a human 
soul being relegated to the bbdy of an ant would not be 
able to find sufficient room in it. The same difficulty would, 
moreover, arise with regard to the successive stages of one 
state of existence, infancy, youth, and old age.— But why, 
the f7aina may ask, should we not look upon the soul as 
consisting of an infinite number of parts capable of under¬ 
going compression in a small body and dilatation in a big 
one? — Do you, we ask in return, admit or not admit that 
those countless particles of the soul may occupy the same 
place or not? —If you do not admit it, it follows that the 
infinite number of particles cannot be contained in a body 
of limited dimensions.-—Tf you do admit it, it follows that, 
as then the space occupied by all the particles may be the 
space of one particle only, the extension of all the par¬ 
ticles together will remain inconsiderable, and hence the 
soul be of minute size (not of the size of the body). 
You have, moreover, no right to assume that a body 
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of limited size contains an infinite number of soul, par¬ 
ticles. 

Well then, the Gaina may reply, let us assume that by 
turns whenever the soul enters a big body some particles 
accede to it while some .withdraw from it whenever it 
enters a small body.—To this hypothesis the next S&tra 
furnishes a reply. 

35, Nor is non-contradiction to be derived from 
the succession (of parts acceding* to and departing 
from the soul), on account of the change, &c. (of 
the soul). 

Nor can, the doctrine of the soul having the same size as 
the body be satisfactorily established by means of the 
hypothesis of the successive accession and withdrawal of 
particles. For this hypothesis would involve the soul’s 
undergoing changes and the like. If the soul is continually 
being repleted and depleted by the successive addition and 
withdrawal of parts, it of course follows that it undergoes 
change, and if it is liable to change it follows that it is non- 
permanent, like the skin and similar substances, b rom that, 
again, it follows that the Gaina doctrine of bondage and 
release is untenable 5 according to which doctrine ‘ the soul, 
which in the state of bondage is encompassed by the ogdoad 
of works and sunk in the ocean of saws&ra, rises when its 
bonds are sundered, as the gourd rises to the surface of the 
water when it. is freed from the encumbering clay *» - 
Moreover, those particles which in turns come and depart 
have the attributes of coming and going, and cannot, on 
that account, be of the nature of the Se lf any more than the 
body is. And if it be said that the Self consists of some 
permanently remaining parts, we remark that it would be 
impossible to determine which are the permanent and which 
the temporary parts.—We have further to ask from whence 
those particles originate when they accede to the soul, and 
into what they are merged when they detach themselves 
from it. They cannot spring from the material elements 

* Cp. Sarvadarja»asawgrahft translation, p. 58. 
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'^arilPfe-enter the elements; for the soul is immaterial. Nor 
have we any means to prove the existence of some other, 
general or special, reservoir of soul-particles.—Moreover, on 
the hypothesis under discussion the soul would be of in¬ 
definite nature, as the size of the particles acceding and 
departing is itself indefinite.—On account of all these and 
similar difficulties it cannot be maintained that certain, 
particles by turns attach themselves to, and detach them¬ 
selves from, the soul. 

The Stitra may be taken in a different sense also. The 
preceding Sutra has proved that the soul if of the same 
size as the body cannot be permanent, as its entering into 
bigger and smaller bodies involves its limitation. To 
this the Gymnosophist may be supposed to rejoin that 
although the soul’s size successively changes it may yet be 
permanent, just as the stream of water is permanent (al¬ 
though the water continually changes). An analogous 
instance would be supplied by the permanency of the 
stream of ideas while the individual ideas, as that of a red 
cloth and so on, are non-permanent.—To this rejoinder 
our Sutra replies that if the stream is not real we are 
led back to the doctrine of a general void, and that, if it 
is something real, the difficulties connected with the soul’s 
changing, &c. present themselves and render the £aina 
view impossible. 

36. And on account of the permanency of the 
final (size of the soul) and the resulting permanency 
of the two (preceding sizes) there is no difference (of 
size, at any time). 

Moreover, the £ainas themselves admit the permanency 
of the final size of the soul which it has in the state of 
release. From this it follows also that its initial size and 
its intervening sizes must be permanent 1 , and that hence 


1 The inference being that the initial and intervening sizes of the 
soul must be permanent because they are sizes of the soul, like its 
final size. 
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there is no difference between the three sizes. But this 
would involve the conclusion that the different bodies of 
the soul have one and the same size, and that the soul 
cannot enter into bigger and smaller bodies.—Or else (to 
explain the Sfitra in a somewhat different way) from the 
fact that the final size of the soul is permanent, it follows 
that its size iri the two previous conditions also is perma¬ 
nent. Hence the soul must be considered as being always 
of the same size—whether minute or infinite*—and not of 
the varying size of its bodies.—For this reason also the 
doctrine of the Arhat has to be set aside as not in any way 
more rational than the doctrine of Buddha. 

37. The Lord (cannot be the cause of the world), 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doc¬ 
trine). 

The SCitrakffra now applies himself to the refutation of 
that doctrine, according to which the Lord is the cause of 
the world only in so far as he is the general ruler. —But how 
do you know that that is the purport of the SCitra (which 
speaks of the Lord ‘without any qualification'*)?—From the 
circumstance, we reply, that the teacher himself has proved, 
in the previous sections of the work, tjjat the Lord is the 
material cause as well as the ruler of tile' world. Hence, if 
the present SCitra were meant to impugn the doctrine of 
the Lord in general, the earlier and l^ter parts of the 
work would be mutually contradictory, affcl the Siitrakara 
would thus be in conflict with himself. We therefore must 
assgme that the purport of the present Shtra is to make 
an energetic attack on the doctrine of those who main¬ 
tain that the Lord is not the material cause, but merely 
the ruler, i.e. the operative cause of the world; a doctrine 
entirely opposed to the Veddntic tenet of the unity of 
Brahman. 

The theories about the Lord which are independent of 
the Vedanta are of various nature. Some taking their 
stand on the Sdnkhya and Yoga systems assume that the 
Lord acts as a mere operative cause, as the ruler of the 
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Lord are of mutually different nature.—The Mahesvaras 
(vS'aivas) maintain that the five categories, viz. effect, cause, 
union, ritual, the end of pain, were taught by the Lord 
Pajupati (Siva) to the end of breaking the bonds of the 
animal (i.e. the soul) ; Pajupati is, according to them, 
the Lord, the operative cause.—Similarly, the VaLeshikas 
and others also teach, according to their various systems, 
that the Lord is somehow the operative cause of the 
world. 

Against all these Opinions the Sfitra remarks ‘ the Lord, 
oil account of the in appropriateness. 1 I.e. it is not possible 
that the Lord as the ruler of the pradhdua and the soul « 
should be the cause of the world, on account of the inap- 
propriateness of that doctrine. For if the Lord is supposed 
to assign to the various classes of animate creatures low', 
intermediate, and high positions, according to his liking, it 
follows that he is animated by hatred, passion, and so on, 
is hence like one of us, and is no real Lord. Nor can we 
get over this difficulty by assuming that he makes his 
dispositions with a view to the merit and demerit of the 
living beings ; for that assumption would lead us to a 
logical see-saw, the Lord as well as the works of living 
beings having to be considered in turns both as acting and 
as acted upon. This difficulty is not removed by the con¬ 
sideration that the works of living beings and the result¬ 
ing dispositions made by the Lord form a chain which has 
no beginning; for in past time as well as in the present 
mutual interdependence of the two took place, so that the 
beginningless series is like an endless chain of blind men 
leading other blind men. It is, moreover, a tenet set forth 
by the Naiyayikas themselves that ‘ imperfections have the 
characteristic of being the causes of action 1 (Ny&ya Shtra 
I, i, 18 ). Experience shows that all agents, whether they 
be active for their own purposes or for the purposes of 
something else, are impelled to action by some imperfection. 
And even if it is admitted that an agent even when acting 
for some extrinsic purpose is impelled by an intrinsic 
motive, your doctrine remains faulty all the same ; for the 
F f 2 
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Lord is no longer a Lord, even if he is actuated by intrinsic 
motives only (such as the desire of removing the painful 
feeling connected with pity).—N our doctrine is finally 
inappropriate for that reason also that you maintain the 
Lord to be a special kind of soul; for from that it follows 
that he must be devoid of all activity. 

38. And on account of the impossibility of the 
connexion (of the Lord with the souls and the 
pradh&na). 

Against the doctrine which we are at present discussing 
there lies the further objection that a Lord distinct from 
the pradhana and the souls cannot be the ruler of the latter 
without being connected with them in a certain way. But 
of what nature is that connexion to be ? It cannot be con¬ 
junction (sawyoga), because the Lord, as well as the pra- 
dMna and the souls, is of infinite extent and devoid of 
parts. Nor can it be inherence, since it would be impossible 
to define who should be the abode and who the abiding 
thing. Nor is it possible to assume some other connexion, 
the special nature of which would have to be inferred from 
the effect, because the relation of cause- and effect is just 
what is not settled as yet 1 .—How, then, it may be asked, 
do you—the Vedin tins—establish the relation of cause and 
effect (between the Lord and the world) 'There is, we 
reply, no difficulty in our case, as the connexion we assume 
is that of identity (tddAtmya). The adherent of Brahman, 
moreover, defines the nature of the cause, and so on, on the 
basis of Scripture, and is therefore not obliged to render his 
tenets throughout conformable to observation. Our adver¬ 
sary, on the other hand, who defines the nature bf the cause 
and the like according to instances furnished by experience, 


1 The special nature of the connexion between the I.onl and 
the pradhana and the souls cannot be ascertained from the world 
considered as the effect of the pradhfma acted upon by the Lord ; 
for that the world is the effect of the pradhana is a point which 
the VedSntinS do not accept as proved. 












may be expected to maintain only such doctrines as agree 
with experience. Nor can he put forward the claim that 
Scripture, because it is the production of the omniscient 
Lord, may be used to confirm his doctrine as well as that 
of the Ved&ntin; for that would involve him in a logical 
sce-saw, the omniscience of the Lord being established on 
the doctrine of Scripture, and the authority of Scripture 
again being established on the omniscience of the Lord.—- 
For all these reasons the S&nkhya-yoga hypothesis about 
the Lord is devoid of foundation. Other similar hypotheses 
which likewise are not based on the Veda are to be refuted 
by corresponding arguments. 

39. And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship (on the part of the Lord). 

The Lord of the argumentative philosophers is an un¬ 
tenable hypothesis, for the following reason also.—Those 
philosophers are obliged to assume that by his influence 
the Lord produces action in the pradh&na, &c. just as the 
potter produces motion in the clay, &c. But this cannot 
be admitted; for the pradhana, which is devoid of colour 
and other qualities, and therefore not an object of percep¬ 
tion, is on that account of an altogether different nature 
from clay and the like, and hence cannot be looked upon 
as the object of the Lord’s action. 

40. If you say that as the organs (are ruled by 
the soul so the pradh&na is ruled by the Lord), we 
deny that on account of the enjoyment, See. 

Well, the opponent might reply, let us suppose that the 
Lord rules the pradh&na in the same way as the soul rules 
the organ of sight and the other organs which are devoid 
of colour, and so on, and hence not objects of perception. 

This analogy also, we reply, proves nothing. For we 
infer that the organs are ruled by the soul, from the 
observed fact that the soul feels pleasure, pain, and the like 
(which affect the soul through the organs). But \vc do not 
observe that the Lord experiences pleasure, pain, &c. caused 
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by the pradh&na. If the analogy between the pradhana 
and the bodily organs were a complete one, it would follow 
that the Lord is affected by pleasure and pain no less than 
the transmigrating souls are. 

Or else the two preceding SOstras may be explained in a 
different way. Ordinary experience teaches us that kings, 
who are the rulers of countries, are never without some 
material abode, t.e* a body; hence, if we wish to infer the 
existence of a general Lord front the analogy of earthly 
rulers, we must ascribe to him also some kind of body to 
serve as the substratum of his organs. But such a body 
cannot be ascribed to the Lord, since all bodies exist only 
subsequently to the creation, not previously to it. The 
Lord, therefore, is not able to act because devoid of a 
material substratum; for experience teaches us that action 
requires a material substrate.*—-Let us then arbitrarily 
assume that the Lord possesses some kind of body serving 
as a substratum for his organs (even previously to creation). 
—This assumption also will not do; for if the Lord has a 
body he is subject to the sensations of ordinary transmigra- 
tory souls, and thus no longer is the Lord. 

41. And (there would follow from that doctrine) 
either finite duration or absence of omniscience (on 
the Lord's part). 

The hypothesis of the argumentative philosophers is 
invalid, for the following reason also.—They teach that 
the Lord is omniscient and of infinite duration, and like¬ 
wise that the pradh&na, as well as the individual souls, is 
of infinite duration. Now, the omniscient Lord either 
defines the measure of the pradhana, the souls, and himself, 
or does not define it. Both alternatives subvert the doc¬ 
trine under discussion. For, on the former alternative, the 
pradh&na, the souls, and the Lord, being all of them of 
definite measure, must necessarily be of finite duration ; 
since ordinary experience teaches that all things of definite 
extent, such as jars and the like, at some time cease to exist. 
The numerical measure of pradh&na, souls, and Lord is 
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by their constituting a triad, and the individual 
measure of each of them must likewise be considered as 
defined by the Lord (because he is omniscient). The 
number of the souls is a high one 1 , From among this 
limited number of souls some obtain release from the 
samaAra, that means their sa;//sara comes to an end, and 
their subjection to the sa///sftra comes to an end. Gra¬ 
dually all souls obtain release, and so there will finally be 
an end of the entire sa?//sftra and the sawsara state of all 
souls. But the pradhana which is ruled by the Lord arid 
which modifies itself for the purposes of the soul is what is 
meant by sawslra. Hence, when the latter no longer 
exists, nothing is left for the Lord to rule, and his om¬ 
niscience and ruling power have no longer any objects. 
But if the pradhana, the souls, and the Lord, all have an 
end, it follows that they also have a beginning, and if they 
have a beginning as well as an end, we are driven to the 
doctrine of a general void.—Let us then, in order to avoid 
these untoward conclusions, maintain the second alternative, 
i. e. that the measure of the Lord himself, the pradhana, 
and the souls, is not defined by the Lord.—But that 
also is impossible, because it would compel us to aban¬ 
don a tenet granted at the outset, viz. that the Lord is 
omniscient. 

For all these reasons the doctrine of the argumentative 
philosophers, according to which the Lord is the operative 
cause of the world, appears unacceptable. 

42. On account of the impossibility of the ori¬ 
gination (of the individual soul from the highest 
Lord, the doctrine of the Bh&gavatas cannot be 
accepted). 

We have, in what precedes, refuted the opinion of those 
who think that the Lord is not the material cause but only 
the ruler, the operative cause of the world. We are now 


1 I.e. a high one, but not an indefinite one; since the omniscient 
Lord knows its measure. 
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going to refute the doctrine of those according to whom he 
is the material as well as the operative cause,—But, it may 
be objected, in the previous portions of the present work a 
Lord of exactly the same nature, he. a Lord who is the 
material, as well as the operative, cause of the world, has 
been ascertained on the basis of Scripture, and it is a recog¬ 
nised principle that 8-mwti, in so far as it agrees with 
Scripture, is authoritative; why then should we aim at 
controverting the doctrine stated ?—It is true, we reply, 
that a part of the system which we are going to discuss 
agrees with the Vedanta system, and hence affords no 
matter for controversy; another part of the system, how¬ 
ever, is open to objection, and that part we intend to 
attack. 

The so-called Rhftgavatas are of opinion that the one holy 
(bhagavat) Vasudeva, whose nature is pure knowledge, is 
what really exists, and that he, dividing himself fourfold, 
appears in four forms (vyftha), as Vasudeva, Sahkarshawa, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, Vasudeva denotes the highest 
Self, Saftkarshawa the individual soul, Pradyumna the mind 
(manas), Aniruddha the principle of egoity (ahahk&ra). 
Of these four V&sudeva constitutes the ultimate causal 
essence, of which the three others are the effects,—The 
believer after having worshipped Vasudeva for a hundred 
years by means of approach to the temple (abhtgamana), 
procuring of things to be offered (upad&na), oblation 
recitation of prayers, &c. (svddhySya), and devout meditation 
(yoga), passes beyond all affliction and reaches the highest 
Being. 

Concerning this system we remark that we do not intend 
to controvert the doctrine that N^hlya^a, who is higher 
than the Undeveloped, who is the highest Self, and the 
Self of all, reveals himself by dividing himself in multiple 
ways ; for various scriptural passages, such as 4 He is one 
fold, he is threefold’ (K/i. Up. VII, 26, 2), teach us that 
the highest Self appears in manifold forms. Nor do we 
mean to object to the inculcation of unceasing concentra¬ 
tion of mind on the highest Being which appears in the 
Bh&gavata doctrine under the forms of reverential approach, 
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■; for that we are to meditate on the Lord we know 
full well from Srar/ti and Scripture. We, however, must 
take exception to the doctrine that Sankarsha//a springs 
from Vcisudeva, Pradyumna from Sankarshawa, Anirudclha 
from Pradyumna. It is not possible that: from Vasudeva, 
i.e. the highest Self, there should originate Sahkarsha#a, i.e. 
the individual soul; for if such were the case, there would 
attach to the soul non-permanency, and all the other imper¬ 
fections which belong to things originated. And thence 
release, which consists in reaching the highest Being, 
could not take place ; for the effect is absorbed only by 
entering into its cause.— That the soul is not an originated 
thing, the teacher will prove later on (II, 3, 17). For this 
reason the Bh&gavata hypothesis is unacceptable. 

43* And (it is) not (observed that) the instrument 
is produced from the agent. 

The Bhagavata hypothesis is to be rejected for that 
reason also, that observation never shows us an instrument, 
such as a hatchet and the like, to spring from an agent such 
as Dcvadatta, or any other workman. But the Bh&gavatas 
teach that from an agent, viz. the individual soul termed 
Safikarsha.va, there springs its instrument, viz. the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna. and again from this offspring of 
the agent another instrument, viz. the ahahkara termed 
Aniruddha. Such doctrines cannot be settled without 
observed instances. And we do not meet with any scriptural 
passage in their favour. 

44. Or (if) in consequence of the existence of 
knowledge, &c. (VAsudeva, &c. be taken as Lords), 
yet there is non-exclusion of that (i. e. the objection 
raised in Sutra 42). 

Let us then— the Bh&gavatas may say—understand by 
Sankarshaaa’, and so on, not the individual soul, the mind, 
&c., but rather Lords, i. c. powerful beings distinguished by 
all the qualities characteristic of rulers, such as pre-eminence 
of knowledge and ruling capacity, strength, valour, glory. 






not apply. 

Even on this interpretation of your doctrine, we reply, 
the ‘non-exclusion of that/ i.e. the non-exclusion of the 
impossibility of origination, can be established--Do you, in 
the first place, mean to say that the four individual Lords, 
Vcisudeva, and so on, have the same attributes, but do not 
constitute one and the same Self?—If so, you commit the 
fault of uselessly assuming more than one Lord, while all 
the work of the Lord can be done by one. Moreover, you 
offend thereby against your own principle, according to 
which there is only one real essence, viz. the holy V&su- 
deva.—Or do you perhaps mean to say that from the one 
highest Being there spring those four forms possessing equal 
attributes ?—In that case the objection urged in Sfitra 42 
remains valid. For Sankarshawa cannot be produced 
from Vlsudeva, nor Pradyumna from Sankarsha«a, nor 
Aniruddha from Pradyumna, since (the attributes of all of 
them being the same) there ts no supereminence of any one 
of them. Observation shows that the relation of cause and 
effect requires Some superiority on the part of the cause— 
as, for instance, in the case of the clay and the jar (where 
the cause is more extensive than the effect)—and that 
without such superiority the relation is simply impossible. 
But the followers of the HWar&tra do not acknowledge any 
difference founded on superiority of knowledge, power, &c. 
between Vcisudeva and the other Lords, but simply say that 
they all are forms of Vasudcva, without any special distinc¬ 
tions. The forms of V&sudeva cannot properly be limited 
to four, as the whole world, from Brahman down to a blade 
of grass, is understood to be a manifestation of the supreme 
Being. 

45. And on account of contradictions. 

Moreover, manifold contradictions are met with in the 
Bh&gavata- system, with reference to the assumption of 
qualities and their bearers. Eminence of knowledge and 
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ruling capacity, strength, valour, and glory are enumerated 
as qualities, and then they are in some other place spoken 
of as Selfs, holy V&sudevas, and so on.—Moreover, we 
meet with passages contradictory of the Veda. The follow¬ 
ing passage, for instance, blames the Veda, * Not having 
found the highest bliss in the Vedas S&ndl lya studied this 
^stra.’—For this reason also the Bhagavata doctrine can¬ 
not be accepted. 
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dh 



V 

£ 


£ 



T 


28 „ assibilata.. , 



DH 


> 



5 

3 


* • . 

29 Nasalis ............ 

n 



?f 

i 


t 

a«f 


2 

n 

30 Semivocalis .. 

1 



H 

/ 

. . 

?.&i 

J 

lii 

J 

b 

i 

31 „ mollis 1 . . . ; . 


l 

.... 












L 









33 Spiritus asper 1 ....... 

s 



* 

03 


*33 


4 J* 

b 

s 

34 „ asper 2 ...... . 



«(/) 







0 

... 

35 „ lenis ........ 

z 

. * . 

.... 


i 


S 


J 

? 

z 




z (J.) 





u* 

U° 

x 

*» afr 

37 .. Rsperrimus 2 .... 1 

. . . 

. . . 

n\ 

■.. 


- 


- 


. .. 

• . . 1 
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40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Dentales modifLeatae j 
(lingualos, &e.) 

Tenuis .. . . 

„ aspirata . .. , * 

Media... 

„ aspirata . . 

NasaLis. . . . 

Semivocaiis.. r 


„ fricata . . 

„ diacritica 

Spiritus as per . . . 
„ lenis . . , . . 


sh 

zh 


Labiales. 


48 Tenuis.. 

P 

49 „ aspirate ....... 

P* 

50 Media.. 

b 

51 „ aspirata ....... 

bb 

52 Tenuissima.. 


53 Nasalis.. 

m 

54 Semivocaiis.. 

IV 

55 ,, aspirata..... 

hw 

56 Spiritus asper.. 

f 

j 57 ,, lenis.. 

V 

1 58 Antuv&r:. ... . 


59 Yisarga.. 


Z 

Z 

1 

z 

Z! 

X 




«T 


, fsr: 


? 


OM 






9 


» 




HU 


6 s 

ij 


4 


4) 




B 

5 

£ 

2 




P 

ph 


D in 

w 
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WNlSf^ 



VOWELS. 

MISSIONARY Al-PHAiUiT. 

Sanskrit- 

Zend. 

PehlevL 

Persian. 

Arabic 

Hebrew. 

Chinese, 

I Class. 

II Class. 

III Class, 


0 

g 








"T" 

fi 

■is L&ry A^o^p&lctt «ilis •••■•# 

g 





) fin. 





KJ )) Is JlfirUiJ • 

4 Gutturalia brevis *••«»» .,3 

\ * 

. . * 

, , , , 


xs 

jj init. 

—• 

— 

. - 

a 

5 « lon^i • • •»«*. 

k 

w 

.... 

Wi 

JlXi 

ii 



▼ 

a 

6 Palatalis brevis ........ 

i 



f 

1 


*7“ 



i 

7 longa ■«*••»#« 

i 

li 

(0 

.... 

f 

~ST 

u 



& 


i 

8 Dciital^ bfcvis • » » • t § 1 ^ 

it 



va 

7 X 







9 yj louga ••»«#••• 



% 







10 Lingualis brevis ....... 

ri 

• * 

.... 

■ay 







11 11 iuUg a ....... 








f 



12 Labialis brevis ........ 

u 


.... 


> 

. . . 


9 


u 

13 11 longa ........ 

ti 

(«) 

.... 

■35 


$ 

J 1 

* 


A 

14 Gutturo-palatalis brevis . . . 

0 




§«)?(«) 




» 

e 

15 „ longa . . . 

e(ai) 

(*) 

* » • * 

* 

JC 3 JO 

3 


9 + 

T* 

£ 

i6 Diphthongusgutturo-palatalis 

ai 

(d) 



.... 

‘ • * 

lT* 

? 3 - 

» * • 

fti 

17 

ei (Si) 









ei, ei 

18 

oi (5a) 

• 



i 






19 Gutfcuro-Iabialis brevis . . . . 

0 



. . . 




" T 

0 

20 „ longa .... 

6 (an) 

( 0 ) 







V 


21 Diphthongs gutturo-labialis 

&u 

(«) 



(eu) 



J- 

» • * 

&u 

22 

eu (5a) 










23 

on (ou) 

. . . 









24 Gul turalis fracta . 

a 








. - 

, 

5 Palatalis fracta ....... 


3* '■( ■' 










a x - 
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